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YEAR-ROUND SCHOOLS 



MONDAY, APRIL 24, 1972 

1-Iousk OP R kprkskntatitos, 

Gexkral SuHCOMMITTKK ox 'Education 

OP TIIK COMMITTEE OX EDUCATION AXD LABOR, 

. Washington, D.C. 

lJic subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 2257, 
RaYburn House Office Building, Hon. Roman C. Pucinski (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. v 

Present: Representatives Pucinski and Mazzoli. 

JJ?" ' ,n c ,n bcre present: John F. Jennings, counsel .--Alexandra 
Kisla. clcik, and Cmdy Banner, minority legislation assistant. 

J W ?* 8 , K , ,, ..| * s,,b ™ nittl,c will wine to order. Perhaps our 

Tl,f! S n VO p‘ 1,k H o " kt> * l ? ,r nt tI,c witness table ns a panel. 
I (la) the General Subcommittee on Education is conducting a hear- 
mg on the venr-round school concept.” The purpose of our hearing is 

LT • T *.| t - h » V* ,Ue ° f t J‘ is idcn f,om thc experiences of the school 
districts which have sent witnesses to appear before us today. 

., 1 ,. c year-round concept has been advocated as one v,*ay to help avert 

nn?l„!'v , col ,U i C "fv hlc , , ‘ ,s developing in our elementary and scc- 
ondniA schools. AVc are here today, however, not only to analyze, the 

h^al nnplications of this idea, but also to examine ‘the possibilities 
tins idea affords us to rescue our schools from thc rigidity of a 0-nioiitli. 
:>-dny a week, 9 o’clock to 3 o’clock pattern. ‘ 

Jolm Er, cnborn has been working diligently for some 
time now to have our subcommittee review thc year-round concept. 

^Jwbprn wm to be our lead-off witness this morning 
busines! rt ** ’ Vf ’* had to ,cavc town unexpectedly on urgent 

however, to insert at this point in the record thc state- 
ment Mr Erlenborn had prepared to deliver this morning. 

( 1 he statement referred to follows :) 

/ 

Preface to Statement of Representative John N. Erlenrorn 

, r ulp' uArr! ! 1 ’ ? "I" 1 ! 4 to npolopls’.e for my absence from today's meeting. 1 am 

truly sorr,\ tlmt e\ cuts have conspired to keep rue uwnv, 

Joiix N. Erlknborn, 

Af.C. 

Statement of Hon. John N. Erlenrorn, a Representative in Congress 
From the State op Illinois 

Mr. Chairman, I want, first, to thnnk you for calling these hcarinirs to honr 
ni?i^T y / r ° m sc,1 ° o1 administrators who know from experience the good and 

ti n AnLri^* Vertr ’ r0 i U,Ul seIl00b5, 1 believe the Congress. other educators a*nd all of 
Oie American people can learn much from them. 1 
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,lt *°' vnnl yenr-ronnd scliools is somewhat equivocal. I mu sure of 
ms much : That I mil not opposed to keeping the schools open around the enlendnr. 
un the other hand, it seems likely Umt, in some communities, the people mnv 
prefer the two-sem ester term which has prevailed since the turn of the centurv. 

i <11(1 not urge these hearings in order to put forward any |M»t theory of mine, 
util her, I ho|H> that people who have tried the various year-round plans will tell 
as what are the strengths and weaknesses of the plans they have tried, will esti- 
mate for us whether their plan could be strengthened with slight mod Men (Ions, 
or, perhaps, will tell us why they think it best to return to the Sept ember- to-, June 
arrangement. 



1 must confess that there are limits to my objectivity. 

This is so localise one of the witnesses today will be James Gove, Assistant 
Superintendent of the Valley View School District. This Is in the Mth Congres- 
sional District, which I represent; aud I have followed the progress of his 45-15 
plan, which has been tested now for two years in Valley View. I believe the people 
of the district are, with very few exceptions, pleased. 

I Indleve Mr. Gove is to be complimented for his ingenuity in finding nil answer 
to the problem which has faced Valley View. 

Valley View’s problem has been money: The district has not had enough money 
or enough bonding power to build the number of class rooms necessary to accom- 
modate a rising number of pupils. It seems to me appropriate that, at a time when 
many more districts are meeting citizen resistance to Ixmds.for more construction, 
we hear from people who may have solutions or. more likely, partial solutions. 

,1 hope the Education and Labor Committee will make these experiences avail- 
able in report or committee print form, so that school boards in all parts of the 
United States will have available in one place a variety of facts and opinions 
about year-round schools. 

I)o parents like It? Or don’t they? How about the pupils? IIow about the 
teachers? We assume there an* savings in using school buildings throughout 
the year; but are there offsetting expeases? Or, alternatively, are there other 
savings which make the year-round programs even more attractive? These are 
the questions I Iio|h» will be addressed by our witnesses today. 

I see no good purpose to he served by trying to And one formula to apply to 
all seliools. If all schools want one system, line. On the other hand, if u diversity 
suits the schools, that is well, also, and we should not qnnrrel with it. 

I do not envision this hearing as leading to any legislation. I don't believe 
Congress ought to l>e in the business of telling a state educational system or a 
local school Ixmrd how many days a year they should keep the school doors 
open. 

These are decisions that must be made at the state and local levels, As far as I 
am concerned, our purpose is that of providing the facts aud opinions on which 
they can debate. 

Our witnesses today and others who will he sending statements to us can 
supply these facts and opinions: and again. Mr. Chairman. I thank you for your 
willingness to undertake this service. 



Mr. PccixsKi. AVe have ns our witnesses this morning administm- 
tors from four school districts which nre in the process or are ahont to 
try new patterns of schooling:. 

Two of our witnesses will describe how their school systems have 
been operating: with n year-ronnd system for some time. One admin- 
istrator will describe hmv his system is ahont to launch its effort with 
vear-rouncl schools this fall. 

Our last witness will describe how his school district lias cut down 
the school week from 5 to i days with the first day being entirely free 
for students and being available to teachers for inservioe training. 

The subcommittee has also sent letters to the 20 or so other school 
systems throughout the country which arc experimenting or about 
to experiment with the year-round school concept. AVe have asked 
these school systems to submit papers to ns describing their experi- 
ences. At this point in the record I will insert a copy of flic letter which 
Congressman Krlcnborn and I sent to the school superintendents. 
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Sample Copy 

April 20, 1072. 

Dear Sir : As the cost of educating our children continues to climb, school dis- 
tricts throughout the eomiti.y are seeking ways to use their resources in n more 
efficient manner while providing the best possible education to tlieir children 
One of the more interesting ideas to receive attention recently is the vear-round 
school concept. 

On April 24th the General Subcommittee on Education, pursuant to our initia- 
Ivo will hear testimony from administrators in four school districts which are 
in the process of implementing or which have already implemented vear-ronnd 
schools. Lin fortunately time does not permit the Subcommittee to receive oral 

!?* . ti 0n * V , 01,1 11,1 wf t,l0SV who make a contribution to our evaluation of 
I ns Idea, hut. we would like to learn of yonr seliooi district's experience wllh 
the year-round school concept. 

..„? l,cr p f0rc .’. ,"’ c ' Vo,,1(1 ,,kc ,0 re< l" ost th »t you submit to the Subcommittee n 
paper describing your exiierlences to rtnte. In particular we would be interested in 
knowing the following: die relictions of parents wlicn the change was announced • 

t nner- ,, wlio*hot f nV»° ’ i”* yc " r: w, V?!! ,er ,ht ‘ cllI,(,ren "djusted readily to the 
^ , '? orc "‘IHing to accept tlie year-round scliedulc; 

Xui.or'n. t rf a i!n , . ,< '.' g " ,,y P" 1 ’, 1 "" t,ost «"'ings; any unanticipated problems; 
win t her e 0 islnt Inn was required to permit you to make the change : wlictlicr von 
tried a four-quarter system; whether the plan was compulsorv. volumnrTor a 

1 1 !sn , !. 0n i f n n r v Knr ' ? ,VOI . lr st !" le, 1 ,t8 " ,,<1 ‘ouol'cs; how long the plan was^ried ; 

1 l n *, 1 ,7 " b ! ,llllonwl - "hot might have made it succeed. 

on’ \nrll !!ui rtut ,,M? •ostiniony preseuteil to the Snheo 

i in ei fih iSS h Ti I"'?'/?" " my * 10 "*• ,,s « «» <-•; :h»<- 

mm ui. to In. distributed to seliooi administrators tliroiigliout (lie count rv for the 

pnrpiises of s.lmnla.ing discussion of the year-round concept we wiadd nrg^-on 

to also inelnde in jour |m|ier tin* advice yon would offer to other school districts 

contemplating such an exiieriinent. Naturally, onr list of iiuestiims Is not pro- 

to wihmitTi! ym,r Sl.r PPrt, ‘ 1,,te *** **** ,,,fonnnt,Hn yo '"" ny 

Yonr stntenient (of whatever length you determine to lie neecssarv) should 

hiiwing hv M L°r vnX™ ^ 1,1 U ~^ C ’ Hoiise Office 

newl two copies. ,f ,TO,r fi, " t01 "° llt 1>( *»’!•«> «"' t«o sides of one page we 

Dili uk yon very much for yonr cooperation. 

Sincerely, 

JonN N. Erlknborn, 

Member, Education and Labor Committee. 

Roman C. Pucinski, 

Chairman , General Subcommittee on Education. 

It is our intention to publish today’s hearing and tlic poiicrs sub- 
initted to ns bv the or so other scliool districts ns a committee print 
lor distribution throughout the country for the purpose of stinuilntiiiir 
discussion on I lie year-round concept. 

I tun very pleased lo welcome licfore the committee today Mr. .Tames 
Onve, n&sistniit sintcrintendcnt of the Valley View School District Xo. 

' T „ Hl ,, *f >| s and Mr. .T. C. Cantrell, director, elective quarter plan, 
.lellcrson County, Ivy. 1 ’ 

Also. T welcome Dr. E. Curtis Henson, assistant superintendent in 
Atlanta, Da., and Mr. Albert Brewster, superintendent in Unitv, 
Maine. '• ’ 

Before we proceed with the statements, gentlemen. I know our 
col league, Mr. Mnzzoli, would like to particularly introduce Mr. Can- 
trell. T yield to Mr. Mazzoli. 

Mr. Mazzou. I hank yon. Mr. Chairman. T would like to welcome all 
or the gentlemen to the panel but I ha ve a special recognition for my 
colleague from Jefferson County, Mr. J. C. Cantrell. 
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“lam' von" milch litcnml to llnvo our itootl friowt. Mr. Cnntrell, liore 
olio™ n'lillv „ot».l*tititti..|rl’"l wily stmtdiuft m (or Mr. V»». 

*"“•>* otluotStotol crodontinl stood- 

noint to make one of those things work. . n <• ^ 0 

T appreciated vonr yielding and would like to recognize nll of tlu 
•'entlemeii liefoiv ns this morning. T especially welcome Mi . . Canvi ell. 
" Mr Pn iNSKi. Mr. Cantrell, we welcome you here. Gentle men, a I 
of vonr na pel’s, of course, will lie placed in the record in their en- 
tirety. Perhaps we can make great progress if we let von 
vonr statements and then have questions with discussions on this w hole 
new concept. AVIiv don't we start with the assistant superintendent of 
Valiev View School District No. 00. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES GOVE, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, 
VALIEY VIEW SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 96, ILL. 

Mr Govr Thank von. Mr. Chairman. On behalf of the residents of 
Valiev View District I appreciate the opportunity to 
dav to oiler testimony in regard to a year-round school pi op am that 
^fi- Robert Beckwith, chairman of the education department, the II* 
iinois State Chamber of Connnci-cc, lias called a now chapter m the 
historv of American education. The Valley View 45-1.1 plan. 

T believe the written testimony I provided to (lie committee is pictty 
much self-explanatory, although I would like to ^ tl0nal 

remarks that time did not permit to be included m this testimony. 

I do believe 1 should give some general background information m 
regard to our school district. It was formed m 1053 by consolidating 
four one-room country schools with a student enrollment of 80 pupils. 

To date, we have an enrollment of 7,800 pupils m grades K-8, 
meaning kindergarten to eighth. We will he forming a unit school 

district on July 1. 107*2. ... , . »• 

AVc have in Illinois many dual districts, meaning elementary dis- 
tricts K-8: high school districts, 0-12: and will be forming aunitdis- 
trict. next vein* at, the same time starting the high school on the 4o-l.) 
program with nr estimated enrollment in excess of 10.000 students. 

0",r district grow from an initial enrollment of 80 to the present 
7,800. The voters of the district have been most supportive of educa- 
tion, a record that we arc quite prowl of. 

Since 1053 the voters of Valiev View have approved 21 different 
times, increasing their tuxes for educational purposes. Such 11 suppoit- 
brought, our district in 1000 to the limit of our bonding power, m 
Illinois, we had licen only ub: •. >i » row up to 5 percent of our assessed 
evaluation. 
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Knowing that in 1070 by State* law we would have to start a kinder- 
garten program and that our normal growth of 500 to (100 additional 
students a year would bring us to the point of needing two 30-room 
schools in 19i0, where wore we to get the money for .school buildings ? 

We could not bond, we were not in a ])osition at that time to borrow 
money from the Illinois School Building (Commission, so we had three 
alternatives to look at: having (>0 or 80 in a classroom, which is ri- 
diculous; having half-day sessions, which the community let the 
Board of Education know in no uncertain terms they did not want 
their boys or girls to go to school half-days: and think to take a look 
at better utilizing our taxpayers investment in the way of buildings, 
materials, textbooks and other resources. 

This meant year-round schools. In August, 1908. the Board of Edu- 
cation of our district directed the administration to come up with a 
year-round school calendar. Four weeks later the 45— 15 plan was born. 

I don t know how many of yon are familiar with our program. Von 
will find m your white packet a calendar. This calendar is rather self 
explanatory. The calendar works simply. 

We divided the children into four grou|)s— A, B, C, and D. We said 
all children from the same family would Ik* in the same group unless 
the parents request otherwise. By the way, we had one mother with 
four children state she wanted her children split up into four groups. 

Otherwise, the community went along with the same children from 
the same family in the same group. In addition, we said we would 
preserve the neighborhood concept. 

Wc have groups A, B, C. and D. Wc started on June 30, 1070 by 
starting group A to school. Fi fteen class days later group B started 
and 1;> class days later group C started. Tluis, wc had 100 percent of 
onr classrooms being utilized. 

After group A finished their first 4. r > days of education they left for 
vacation and we brought group D into the empty classrooms. 

I he calendar yon have in front of you is for the 1071-72 school venr. 
ion can sec on July 0 that group A started a new year. On July 27 
group- B started a new year. The day More that group C finished 
tlunr first year. Group C then started again on August, 17 

At any one time wc have a fourth of the children out of school. 
Children still attend school for 180 days in our district. Onr need was 
n third more classrooms without laying the first brick. The plan cave 

In addition, our schools are closed a week at Christmas, a week at 
faster, and a week and a half in the summer. Wc were concerned 
about two main factors in developing the, calendar— mass versus dis- 
tributive learning nml family vacations. 

In studying various types of year-round schools wc could not sec 
m onr sector of Illinois, having a fourth of our children off in the 
winter, llius, wc tried to develop n calendar, based on 45-dav erndin" 
periods. - ® * 

Forty-five days is a customary grading period for ns. When a child 
mushes 4.1 'days, they leave for a la-day class vacation, four times over, 
giving still 180 days of education; the fninilv receiving a vacation in 
each season of the year, summer, winter, spring, and fall ; plus, a week 
at Christmas, at Easter, and a week and a half in the summer. 
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To date* the <1:5-15 plan lias brought about a $7.5 million tax avoid- 
ance*. T refer (o this as a tax avoidance and not a saving Tt is not 
money that we had in onr general education fund to begin with but it 
is money that is saved in the community which prevented ns from 
going to the people to ask for a third more buildings. 

The 45-15 plan has not solved all of our problems. Tt gave ns the 
initial two 50-room schools but we still need school buildings. We 
anticipate that by 1080 we will have 52.000 students in our district. 

We have two incorpomted areas. ‘Romcovillc and Bolingbrook. 
Bolingbrook did not exist 7 years ago. Tt is located approximately 15 
miles north of Joliet and 50 miles southwest of Chicago. This com- 
munity is growing by leaps and lxnuuls. 

We are still at the maximum of onr bonding power. Tn the future 
if we can build buildings, for each three buildings we build of equiva- 
lent size we gain a fourth. 

T would like ?•> Kuiphasize that we entered the 45-15 plan out of 
necessity. We dot not -dart 15-15 in order to save a lot of money or in 
order to improve eduction bnthecan.se of building needs. 

T would like n; ve.ommcnd for your consideration that publication 
OE-72-9. No. 27 in a series of PJR.E.P. reports be considered for 
inclusion as a part of (his record. Tt is published bv the TJ.S. Depart- 
ment of Education and a copy is also included in your white packet. 

Tt goes into great detail in regard to the gearing up cost factors of 
our 45-15 plan in addition to a budget summary as far as projecting 
what 45-15 might cost. T would like to caution yon. though, not to 
accept as gospel the cost projections due to the fact it was a projection 
report. 

We have now operated almost 2 ycare, Our State Office of Educa- 
tion, Springfield. Til., is presently conducting a comprehensive fiscal 
analysis of our first year of operation. T do not have at this time this 
data available to present to yon. 

. O.S.P.L did state, although, that their findings lo date are running 
very close to what (he P.11.E.P. document contains as far as per pupil 
expenditure before and after 45-15. Our evaluation, to date, we fceU 
has lioen very comprehensive. 

Through the auspices of our regional Ofiiee of Education, region V 
in Chicago, they have been most supportive in giving us assistance in 
initially evaluating onr 45-15 program in the way of a $10,000 fund- 
ing grant to conduct a feasibility study. Presently, they arc funding 
another feasibility study for 45-15 at the secondary level. 

T would hope, as a sidelight, more responsibility could be given to 
the regional TJ.S. office, due to the fact that we have found them to he 
most, cooperative and most supportive at our local level. They nre very 
close at band to work with onr various other educational matters. 

Our community today is more supportive of 45-15 than we were at 
the time we started. Our staff is more supportive of 45-15 today than 
they were in the past. Tn regard to our students, those who did not like 
school before 45-15 do not. like school today. Those who liked school 
before 45-15 like 45-15 today. 

I must state that we had many assets going for us in regard to our 
district. We personally felt air conditioning would be a must. Today, 
wehave all of the classrooms air conditioned. 
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On June 30, 1!)«0, when we .started year-round schools, all hut 21 
ol the rooms were, air eoiulit ioued. It is something our com. ..unity lias 
accepted all along m new roust met ion. We iuehnled in new construe- 
<ion i air eomlit tout ng from tlm start, not for -If, -If, hut IV,,- the days 

chirnyr the spring and also possibly the fall when the dnvs heeaiiie 
very hoi. 

Year-round school is somethin? that hrimrs a large impact on a 
roniniiuuty. A\ lien sputnik went off in l!)f,(i or l!)f,S. somewhere in 
ihm. m had the National Defense Kduent ion Act (hat brought nlxmt 

w f n4l. l Ti Sr,,U,,S | ,n "! lv 1 of fo,v W ninth, science, and 

ho foitli. llie.se educational ehaiijres we were nhle to hold to 

lines of our ivory tower. 

Plus Klementarv and Secondary Kducation Act of 1005 brought 
nlx>nt. new programs at the Federal level, hasically all of which we 
could contain within our ivory tower of learning. 

1 car-round school chances this pattern to the point that no longer 

?m’ "ir :l •V' n, ;v' 0 "" (1 sc,, ° o1 iw^rram within the confines of a 
school building. It 11 fleets every sector of tltr community 

A oil change vacation patterns for |m rants. You chance the patterns 

lortT 1 l ln l ,c * "• H r , ' 0|Ull "" ,if .'- N'o longer do von have 100 
pi 1 (.uit of the students and potential shoplifters out on the streets in 
(lie summer. Y 011 disperse them throuchout the year. 

1011 also affect recreation patterns. More important is the possibility 
m certain areas of our country that receive their primary resomm 
fnmi ivcraatmn— you must work very closely with these liccncies. If 
mn don t they will brine to your attention the fact they do exist. 

h.„ A P ° ,e V" V institution. Now we recognize 

there is a library hoard and nark district and a village government, 

to«rether L ' "° S ai tcf lf “ as l),011 f- r|lt ms more closely in working 

In working out various problems wlnit do you do about Hiblc 
bcliool? Do you develop a lfi-43 ltihlc School procram that we have 
ffomc in tlm district? Do yon work with the recreation hoard to 
develop n l»-4n continimiK recreation procriuu and work with the. 
|x>hcc depart incut in lettinc them know what croup of students and 
u lint neighborhoods are out of school at certain times so they doirt 
astc .Johnny -on-thc-strcct why lie is not in school ? 

It does bring to a srhool system a large responsibility as far as as- 
sisting 111 coordinating various types of programs. 

A alley View district has found itself, since wc started the program, 
somewhat in the educational limelight. 

AVc have Imd over 1,800 visitors come to our district to sec year- 
roinul school m operation. It is interesting ro note, that from April 
lflil to March 10<2, liS visitors came from the Slate of Illinois. 32fi 
from the Midwestern States, 30 fro... the Southern States. 37 from the 
Kastcrn States and JU from the Western States. This is for annroxi- 
matelya 12-month period. 1 ‘ 

Education in general lias many prohlenis mid wo arc surprised that 
these people come to Valley View for the answers. We are not in a 
position to give the answers. 

AVc arc in a position to present, as I am presenting here, a Valley 
\ lew story. I do feel, though, when I get to my recommendations 
there is 011 c recommendation I would like to include under “Recom- 
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iiicn«lsit ions to tlic U.S. Office of Education’* wliicli T will spell out 
verbally. 

To dale, in Illinois year- round srliool is gaining much snppoil. I 
feel very fortunate in the fart that our Illinois State General Assem- 
bly Inis included enabling legislat ion lor year-round srhool programs 
toexist in theState of Illinois. 

I personally am rather sorry that the State of New York has not 
seen lit to pass enabling legislation for various types of programs. 

There have been policies adopted by the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation in 1072 that under No. (> they recommend that programs to 
assist and encourage local school districts to study possible use of a 
12 month school year or for other ways to lietter utilise educational 
sources lie investigated. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce Kdueatioual Committee approved 
the following statement on February 5, 1071. The Education Com- 
mittee in furtherance of policy recommends that businessmen and 
Chninliers of Commerce work with the school hoards and State educa- 
tional agencies interested in developing plans for year-round schools 
in coo|ie ration with representative citizen groups and that Chandlers 
of Commerce and the business community lend influence and encour- 
agement and support to such effort* to provide hotter educational op- 
portunities for children and much needed economies in tills time of 
grave financial crisis and further that the staff be directed to develop 
The materials for implementation of such a policy. 

Insofar as the success of the Valley View 45-15 program is con- 
cerned, the credit must be given to the almost unanimous support the 
Valley View community lias given to it. 

Since we started 45-15 the voters, once again, have gone back to the 
polls and approved by a margin of 2 to 1 an $8.2 million bond 
issue to build a now high school and remodel the old high school and 
a firt-cent educational tax rate increase for the education fund, which 
is, to our knowledge, the largest educational rate ever approved by the 
voters in the State of Illinois. 

The success of our program must lie shown or, I should say, the 
credit must be given, to the Valley View community. Although, when 
we were gearing up for year-round school, we bad what I consider a 
phenomenal type of cooperative venture assisting us to be the success 
in our local district that we arc today. A cooperative effort that pos- 
sibly is unheard of in the 1070’s. 

These cooperative groups included the following. I must give credit 
to them. They are Will County Educational Service Region; State 
Office of Education ; Office of the Governor; Illinois State Legisla- 
ture; Illinois State Chamlmr of Commerce; the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Regional Office. Office No. 5 in Chicago, the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare in Washington, D.C.; 
and the Office of Congressman John Erlenbom. 

T would like to recommend for this committee as you consider legis- 
lation in the future, that the U.S. Office of Education encourage ex- 
perimentation in year-round education, rigorously examine all year- 
round educational models which seem to l>e widely acceptable in terms 
of well-defined established criteria, to foster adoption of these plans or 
models which have demonstrated the value and acceptability so that 
nationwide imtterns may emerge that am compatible with each other. 
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In addition, I would like to add that due to the fact that so many 
various districts in the country have come to Valley View to ask our 
help in implementing a year-round school program, which we are not 
Kearcl to do, to include that; the U.S. Ollice of Education consider 
cstaul year-round school training centers to assist districts in the 
l nited btntes wanting to implement, a form of yea r- round school, to 
assist in the training for community relations activities and the sched- 
ulmgof buses, teachers, students, and classrooms. 

\ nMc / '' c ' v IS pleased to present its story today but in no way do 
ue piofess to say that we have an answer for all tlie ills in education. 
lr ,°J .$ m ®ny districts who have come to us wanting to know if 
4a-l;) will solve their problems I remind them of what Mark Twain 

vm, C |«n M M Iu ° r< ® r to get ri , d , of submarines, boil the ocean, but how 
3 °>> hoil the ocean is your problem. Thank you. 

/fill "ucinski. Thank you, very much, Mr. Gove. 

( 1 lie statement referred to follows:) 

Statement or James R. Gove, Assistant Superintendent, Valley View Puiilio 
•Schools, Uomkovii.ij-:, In. 

"^nr-Ron^ ° £ th °, Committee assembled, the term 

i Il m ti 100 ,ns uPPearcil In educational publications for the last ino 
= .JiBt what exactly Is -Vcnr-Round School-? Before tlie turn of the ccnturv 
J?®* systems In Chicago, New York, mid other large metropolitan nrens operated 

tf 1,1 CXCCSS 0f 40 wcck * n ycnr - At the same time in tlie Tu'raMscetom 

of our country ninny one-room futilities were operating seven months n vonr 
* .omew iiere along ttds time •N$>ectrtiin these two extremes merged to forth wimi fa 
«***«! tile traditional school year ™he ulnt^ 
dn r ° iUirlni i l ! le 1[m '* to ^structure tiic school onion- 

SEIM being idTordcd to students for summer 

! U,R 10,1 us ^ believe that tbc two innlit reasons why compulsory yenr- 
- "n.f^, 1 , 00 . 1 T°« rn ", IS . f" 1 1 0,1 * n tile past were administrative Inability to 'handle 
tS wS? ^'cduihig problcins and public non-support for calendar revision. 

: W. April 24, 1072, the computer age Is iiere. Tlie sclicdnling iiroccdnres 
\\ h eh out of necessity were tried hy hand In the 1030's have now been automated, 
mid rapid accurate facts arc readily available. ’ 

The taxpayers lire crying for itcconntnbiilty in education. Along with this 
they arc also questioning what George Jensen, Chairman of the National School 
Calendar Study Committee refers to as "Tlie Fantastic Coftcc Break” or The 
»i . 0,1 1 !>,M,m,cr Vacation. This does not mean to say that parents and 
other Jii x payers are ready to endorse year-round school programs without being 
nenyciy iuvoived in the planning und development of such programs. 

The success of the Vniioy View 45-15 Continuous Seiiooi Ycnr Pinn must be 
credited ton harmony which existed during the developmental singes of tho pro- 
gram. Tills harmony was the cooperation of various types of parent, business, and 
political grout is working together to assist a seiiooi district that in 1053 sprang 
out of eornlieids in the northern sector of Illinois, These groups nre ns follows: 
Onr Will Comity Educational Service itegion Office; onr State Ollice of Kdn- 
cation: onr Ofllce of tlie Governor: onr Illinois State Legislature; onr IHinois 
State Chandler of Commerce : tho Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
itegiomii Educational Olllee V, Chicago: the Department of I-Ion i Hi. Education, 
ami Welfare, Ollice of Education, Washington, O.C.; ami the Ollice of Congress- 
man John Ericnborn. 

Today's on-going success of the Valley View 15-15 Continuous School Year Pinn, 
(hough, must lie cr .Milted to the acceptance (bat tbc Valley View Coiiniiiiiiltv has 
given to the progrniii during the past twenty-two months of its operation/ 

But once again, what, is a year-round school program? Is it ti voluntary fonr- 
<|ti!trtcr plan that yon will Ihul hi Atlanta, Georgia? Is it n voimitnry-eompnfaory 
program that yon will flml In Ilayward, California? Is It a voluntary summer 
school plus a mandatory nine-month program ns yon will flml in New York City? 
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Or is It the compulsory Valley View 45-15 Pinn that you will lind In Romcoville 
and Bolingbrook, Illinois? The answer to these questions is "yes". These are nil 
year-round school programs. 

I would like to share with you now, approximately four years of experiences 
pertaining to the conception, the pre-natal care, and the birth and the rearing of 
what Mr. Robert Beckwith, Chairman of the Education Department of the Il- 
linois State Chamber of Commerce has called **a new chuptcr in the history of 
American Education, the Valley View 45-15 Plan”. 

What are the reasons behind the hundreds of school districts currently study- 
ing. operating, or getting ready to impiement a year-round school program in the 
United States*/ 

There are various reasons. (1) To improve learning by distributing learning 
activities over a 12-month school period. (2) To utilize the district's more up-to- 
date facilities more days of tlie year and to close down up to oncdhlrd of their 
(undated facilities. (3) To bring about a more gradual and jminlcss form of 
school integration. (4) To acquire the equivalent of up to one-third more educa- 
tional facilities without laying the tlrst brick. 

VALLEY VIEW DISTRICT 

Why did Valley View develop the 45-15 Plan? The taxpayers in onr district 
imd approved since 1053, twenty-one different educational issues for the increase 
of educational taxes. This demonstration of community support for public educa- 
tion resuited in the school district reaching the legal limit of Its bonding power 
for school buildings in 1000. 

It was almost Inevitable that Valley View Schools of Will County. Illinois, 
would lie the site of a major breakthrough In year-round education. In this semi- 
ii rim n district are composed most of the problems that have beset soaring sub- 
urban districts since the end of World War II. 

Valley View District lies on high, hut gently rolling, rich farm land in the 
northwestern corner of Will County in Illinois. The forty square mile area of 
the district is bisected diagonally by Interstate Highway 1-55, the main traffic 
artery between Chicago and St. Louis. Interstate 55 replaces the long crumbling 
U.S. 00, Saute Fe Trull made famous in John Steinbeck's Grapes of Wrath . 
Downtown Chicago lies thirty miles or 45 minutes to the northeast by 1-55, known 
as Adlai Stevenson Expressway within the city. 

Tlie historic town of Joiict, named for Father Louis Joliet, the French Jesuit 
Explorer, lies ten miles to tlie south of the heart of tlie district. The district 
gets its name. Valley View, from the fact that it is located oa high ground 
overlooking the Des Piaiucs River and the Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal, 
main arteries in the Great Lakes to the Gulf Waterways, one of tlie world’s 
busiest channels. 

The Des Plaines River gives the Valley View District one of Its few industries, 
tlie large limestone quarry of tlie General Dynamics Corporation, which fur- 
nished much of Die crashed stone for the building of the Southwestern Railroad 
and for the highways of Illinois. The river also supplies Illinois soft coni and 
cooling water for tlie huge steam jiower generating plant of tlie Commonwealth 
Edison Company, which accounts for approximately 32% of the estimated as- 
sessed evil 1 ant ion of tlie Valley View District. Tlie district is laced with high 
tension Hues carrying jmwer to Chicago and northeastern Illinois. 

Just outside of the district and contributing nothing to the bnihling bond tax 
revenues are tlie Uirge Argon lie National Laboratories, operated by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago for the IJ.S. Atomic Energy Commission; a Inigo oil refinery, 
wiiicli receives its crude petroleum in barges along the IlHnois-Mississippi 
Waterway: and tlie immense StntevIIle Penitentiary built as a model prison in 
the early 1920's to augment tlie fatuous Joliet Peultentnry. 

Many of the j>rosont residents of tlie Valley View District work in these 
facilities lying outside of the district. Others work hi large tractor and farm 
equipment/ plants in tlie southwestern suburbs of Chicago and in Joiict. which 
is also a center for producing steel and wire and fencing. About 10% of the 
workers living 111 tlie District are employed by the many interstate and regional 
trucking firms whose depots are located strategically south and west of the 
City of Chicago. 

Until a year ago Valley View District contained no major sliopping center. 
There were small neighborhood food marts In both RotncoviUe and Bolingbrook, 
the two incorporated communities within the district. Residents turned to Joliet 
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or to the Onk (trank Shopping Center awroximnlcly liftcvn uiiles nwny for tlieir 
|iriiii’i|>til sliopplug. Accordingly. there was almost no sales tax revenue to sun* 
|N>rt municipal functions within the district. 

Valley View School District was formed in the summer of 11)53 by combining 

four one-room eonntry Is into a single consolidated district. The total 

nnmlier of students registered In the lirst year was *>!>. which compares with 
more than 7.800 during this current school year. There were live teachers; two 
are still employed In the district. The 1071-72 Professional Stair of the district 
totals 28$. 

The agrarian school trustees who organized Valley View District gladly gave 
up their scats on the combined hoard to make possible the initiation of a gen- 
eral science program at t lie seventh and eighth grade level. They were <tm- 
corned primarily with np-grnding the educational offerings for the children— 
a concern that is still uppermost hi the minds of the heterogeneous hoard. 

Onr district coasted comfortably, insofar as expansion was concerned, until 
the fall of 1050. Tin* official average daily attendance for the 1058-50 school 
year was 211). The district's assessed valuation hud grown 55 million, thanks to 
the construction of Commonwealth Kdison Power Plant, and there was a com- 
fortable $254,350.00 assessed property evaluation to support each student. 
•J 1 ) 1 - came the avalanche. Tim elementary school population junti>od 
- 00 r c to .>12 pupils ns the first Immigrants front Chicago began to (ill up the 
Unuiptou Park Subdivision in KoutcovlIIc. This prefabricated housing project 
was develop! by Alexander Construction Company, largest dealers for the 
mi (Ions largest innmifnetner of pro-assembled, pauelized houses. National Homes 
C orporation of Lafayette. Indiana. 

The Village of UnmeoviUe, headquarters of onr school district, had enjoved a 
comfortable, rural population of 400 in the 1050 census. With the impact of 
Alexander's rows of pre-fnbriented houses, the village was destined to go to 
4,ocl in the 1000 census; (1.358 in a s)ieeial census taken in the mid-sixties: and 
to nearly 0.000 in (lie 1070 census. 

Digging only sllghtly behind wns the new Vlllnge of Hnlittgbrnok. at the in- 
tersection of !-•>.» with Illinois 53, which had jumped to u population of .5,357 in 
a sjiecial census in the mid-sixties ami u population of nearly 8,000 in the 1070 
census. 

The financial plight of onr district was compounded contimuiUv. Thanks to the 
arrival of the Commonwealth Kdison Plant on the tax rolls, the* assessed valua- 
tion tier pupil had reached a peak of $201,475.00 in 1057-5$, t he year before con- 
struction began to boom in the Village of HmneovUle. By 10(10-117 the tts.Hes.sed 
value per pupil had dropped to $20,020.00 and by the fall of 1070 to $17,553.00 
per pupil, just one-fifteenth of the i>enk valuation in 1057-58. 

Schools in Illinois are supjiortod approximately two-thirds from taxes from 
real and personal property and one-third from state aid. The school imputation 
of onr district is affected by another fact. Approximately two-thirds of the resi- 
dents of tlie district, are Homan Catholics— largely of Italian. Polish, and Irish 
descent — workers who have moved from their homes on the west, sou t invest, and 
south sides of Chicago when the Mack population increased there. Onlv a frac- 
tion of the children from these families attend Catholic Parochial Schools— 
approximately 500. 

Home building lagged during the two years proceeding the 1070 school year in 
onr district, due to the high cost of construction and the high interest rate. This 
had a temporary effect of sending the district approximately 107r fewer students 
Hum had lioen estimated in the school administration projections for the 1070- 
71 school year. 

However, the end is nowhere near in sight. In the Village of Holingbrnnk alone 
there arc currently twenty-one various subdivides constructing single family 
dwellings, qtindro-plexes and various other typos of condominiums ranging in 
price from $10,0000 to $45,000. Conservative estimates given the district by the 
various stthdividers lit Bolingbrook indicates that the total pace of well over 
3.300 new homes will lie constructed during the calendar year of 1072. When the 
laud Hie develoiwrs now own is fully develop!, it is reasonable to oxiieet Hint 
the Valley View School District will have to provide a kindergarten through 
twelfth grade education for approximately 32,000 children hy the time the next 
ilecenninl census (in 1080) conies around. 

Although tlie majority of the voters mid taxpayers in onr district are blue 
collar workers (truckers and factory employees), they have historically sup- 
jiorted tlie district to tlie greatest iiossible degree. Tliey have voted continual 
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Increases in 1 In* o(lu< a :i t tonsil lax rate mid ill the bond Issues for now schools. 
Since Implementing Hie -13-15 Phui. the voters Ini ve emit limed llielr support for 
the schools :il refereiidinn lime, on August 1 5. 1970. they approved a higher 
building fund rule and a 2.(1 million dollar bond issue. The legal authority for 
bringing about this vote was due to tile fact that the Valley View District i|ii:tl* 
ilied for mi interest-free loan from the Illinois School Building Commission. 

Once again on August 28. 1071 the voters returned to the polls to vote in (b.v a 
margin of two to one I the 8 .2 million dollar bond referenda for a new high 
school and for the remodeling of an old high school and for nil additional 53<* ed- 
ncnliomil tax rate. The positive passage of the 53* educational tax rale proved 
to Ik* the largest Increase voted on lu the history of the Stall* of Illinois. The 
passage of the August 1070 and August 1071 bond referudn was with the under- 
standing that the additional facilities would operate under the Valley View 45- 
1.1 Continuous School Venr I Mini. 

in 19GG Valley View knew that in 1970. it would bo faced with implementing 
some different form of educational pattern for the children of the district. There 
were three choices that the Hoard of Education could consider. (1) Pack the 
classroom to ovoreai»aelty which would eall for sixty to seventy stndents per 
teaching station; this was ridiculous. (2) The customary escape that the public 
gives to overcrowding situations when buildings cannot be obtained would be 
half-day sessions. The Board of Education did not wish to sacrifice the present 
quality of their on-going educational program by going on half-day sessions. 
(3) The third alternative was to develop a program that would better utilize the 
taxpayer investment in school buildings, materials, and capital outlay equipment 
for more days of the year. 

Subsequently, in August of 19GS. the Board of Education of the Valley View 
District directed the school administration to begin procedures on updating the 
school calendar. The Board directed that an educationally sound and fiscally 
sound program lie develo|»ed for Valley View Schools and implemented no later 
than the 1970-71 school year. 

The crisis* the Valley View District was facing for 1970 included a phenom- 
enal growth within Hie boundaries of the Valley View Distriet and a require- 
ment of state statutes that elementary districts or other districts that provides 
elementary educational services he required to also offer a kindergarten program. 

Research findings indicated that commencing with the 1970-71 school year, 
the Valley View Schools would need the equivalent of two thirty-room buildings. 
’Hie Board of Education charge to the distriet administration called for obtain- 
ing those two thirty-room buildings by np-dating the school calendar. The Valley 
View -15-15 Continuous School Year Calendar was developed. In order to com- 
pletely understand how the 45-15 Flan works, we must take a moment to look at 
the school calendar itself. 

TTTK (S-15 I»LAN 

The calendar, while looking confusing at first, Is surprisingly simple. The 
figures “45-15” form the heart of the plan. Every one of our youngsters go to 
school for to class iUi}ts and then 1ms a 15 class tlaji vacation all year long hut in 
rotating shifts. 

On .Tune 30. 1970. onr entire school distriet. composed of almnt 7.000 pupils in 
five elementary schools and one junior high school, was divided Into four groups. 
Three groups were in class while the fourth group was on vacation. Thus, about 
5.250 pupils attend school without overtaxing the facilities and 1.750 stay home. 

As 1 mentioned before. Valley View started the program on .Time 30. 1970. We 
started by sending group A to class. Fifteen class days later, group B started. 
After another 15 days, group C began. When the next 15 class day period ended 
(August 31). group A pupils went on vacation, and group D pupils took their 
place. After another 15 class days group B went home, and group A pupils started 
up again. And so It has gone throughout the year and Into the current 1971-72 
year. 

Weekends, holidays, and the traditional Christmas and Easter vacations are 
enjoyed by all students at the same time. Tn addition, all pupils receive approxi- 
mately one ami ouedmlf weed’s off during the hitter imrt of Juno and the 
first, part of .Tidy, so that maintenance work can be done on the school and luiscs. 

All children from the same family stay in the same group. The Valley View 
Scheduling Pattern also calls for neighborhoods to lie preserved. Parents receive 
a 15 class day vacation In each season of the year — smuttier, winter, spring and 
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full— a week at Christmas, a week at Easter, ami n week nml one-half in the 
smuttier. Children still attend school for ISO days tier school year. 

instantly, upon implementation of the -15-15 Program. Valley View District, 
increased its building ctt|iacity by one-third. This was equal to adding two tltirt v- 
rooni schools at an estimated cost of six million dollars which also includes debt 
retirement. This was accomplished without laying the lirst brick. 



LEGISLATION 

At its conception, tile Valley View -15-15 Conti nttotts School Year Plan faced 
two major problems : (1) The scheduling calendar was illegal in the State of 
Illinois. (2) School systems la Illinois received state aid through an average 
daily attendance foraatla. 

Yon can readily see that the 45-15 Platt required that one- fourth of the chil- 
dren be oat of school yonr-rotntd. It would not lie possible for Valley View to 
operate its public school system with a redaction of a oae-foarth in state aid. 
Consequently, two legislative hills were introduced into tltoTGth General Assem- 
bly. The lirst bill, llottse Hill 520 would provide that a school district could 
operate under a year-round school design if the board of education resolved that 
i» U i Ji !s, 1 r!ct - s tt<4i » program and that the State Superintendent of 

1 ablit- Instruction grunted his approval. House Hill 520 was passcnl by the 7(Hh 
» one nil Assembly hut later was vetoed by the Governor. The Governor’s reason- 
ing behind this veto was due to the fact that an entire school district would be 
mini red to operate a year-round school program, rather than being able to 
choose one, two. three, or more pilot schools within the coniines of the district. 

Consequently, an additional bill. Semite Hill 1438. was introduced into the ad- 
jmt rued session of the 7<itli General Assembly. This bill was verv similar to 

''"IT. 1111 *?«<•«»"• Unit n sell. strict «r it It tine,, editors 

within It school district could o| tom to under mi approved year-round school nro- 
t.riiin. Ou . I nnc -!>. 1.170 one dii.v ticforc Valley View was to commence its illegal 
!n”^8cnn^ R ()Bi,viL>1 wm,t * V),llo - v View District to sign into 

V 10 8f "! c " i ' 1 House Dill 1325 wits introduced into the 

lorn Th! Cr ! I !|| AsS, ' n ! ’i y ,'! 1 ," hrto Governor Ogilvle on August 18. 

ro ii. 1 J *»**«»' i«l«l Unit If liny school would operate on tut unproved yenr- 

r innd sdiool program. It would receive its nppropriitte shore of stole old os if 
it were operot illg under it tniditlounl school yenr program. The dedsion-ntnking 
power in providing the state old linitm-ing for an approved year-round school 
program was left with tlte Slate Superintendent of lMthlic Instruction. 

...i ,.r . f , 8 ' Vt ‘ n T’ 1 '" ont ,,mt ,M ,,u ‘ 8tnto of Illinois, tlte tJetteriil Assent, 
eh Jon S , ."'Troprlnte ««* l "" »» Hmt Sdiool districts cun n|«mtc nmler their 

yettr-roimd school program. That lle.vildlity for instituting vnrh 
ons types of prog nuns is legal within the State of Illinois. Xo sdiool district Is 
oqnlred to operate under a year-round school program, but the decision-tin kin? 
power is initially vested with the local educational agencies. * K 

loda.v. we find many school systems throughout the Pithed States not n« 
fortunate ns those within the State of Illinois. As ntt ranfeinfe State of 

stnViito !, Th\« t p ,,l ! , | r - v <“ nr '™Mml st-ltool program is now required bv state 

. tntntc. 11,1s requirement Is to take olToct la the verv near future la the State 

taMi . M U%Klmtion " 1,s """ stn,,,,v <•*» 

niostn2 W, ri ,m,M sri " 1 M ' 1 1 ,1 * Mn ' , " n "'HI In* Introduced to provide funds for 
te n il'\ V f programs hy liulividnnl school districts. I f«d 

at is wise that n limitation of finals hits boon Included within lids legislation. 

PROFESSIONAL STAFF 

The professional staff of the Valley View Schools was given an onnortiinltv 
various types of cotttracttml offerings tinder tlte 45-15 Plan Hv •• t ^ 

iTrtn^ Hilf \ , 7 , r ,l ° r ViUt r, *!i ,,ir<Ml lo h ' ,l< * 11 "MW than 1K5 ilnvs withlii a* school 
/ r,! * teachers tuny bo afforded an opr-ortmtilv to work more than IS5 dnv* 

! S^woViVnr^ » traditional 

rate. At this point, negotiations were begun to U-mhHsh , \\V»at n |icr dTmtipny rate 

79-420 O — 72 2 
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v^r»Tn^7«^^«. M ^ >*> 

ihiys nr 111 , Inarlmra nmlil l ' u ‘''^' 1 '' '^i'!!' '''? .^Uor n iiwltrr of yrnrs, lux- 

PiSSS^^SgFKSSS 

Hachelor's Dm darting "* *• ^14 vt H»o *oi» of mr salarv schedule It would 
atul Industry? 

EVALUATION 

Vnll „.. viow JR-15 Continuous Retool Year Plan lins undergone constant 
evil I an Hon ll iron gl > lite assistance of the »«••'*«*"*"£ of Mncatlmi. Walt* 
l»r Illinois. and the U.S. Otllce of Kdiication. Washington. I>X. 

'ZZZ, m l««0 o„ n rn-lntrrvw at W, ot ll» t«",HI<» » Olio ««« 

tin tiitirniivt* All other Camilles remain as positive or are more P°- 
tiro still !U.Miin i • i** ) /o\ otm unt^'iiir i , i)tni)ltiliit- was 

towards the 15-15 flan than a year n»». (;») On!, 0.0 

SHsSS 

times were cited such as spreading the vacation period throughout tilt. .uhl «■ 
onportuilltv of visiting parks and masoums at less crowded times Ilian Is cMistoiu-- 
*!. , x„||,i U er time for winter s|>orts. and elimination of long periods of stu- 
dent'lmwimirand Irresponsllde imcntlon behavior. (5) Most families said they 
nrnde no changes in budget for food, clothing, bah.v-sitting, and spending, nmne>. 

A few families said less spending was required. However, those that «dd that 
tla> easts were higher did not cite the actual expense hat seemed to be using 
l as another^ nwiiis to express negative feelings about the plan or the school 
system. (0) Kamllles sometimes reported that they personally knew of a fain .\ 
timt had moved out of the district because of lliedo-lo 1 bin. 

VmfOMlonal uloff 

In April of 1070. two months before Valley View District commenced the 45-15 
Proiranl . the professional staff was given a long question™ re In wM.lch titty 
ismld reaet to various features of the 45-l;» Plan. Most of the teacher, we 
mlldlv or strongly In support of the program. Many of the small number who 
\vi>nw>iiix>-.'i>d also said that they would not he returning. 

Their opinions on mnnv speclllc mitcomes of the Plan were varied and were 
often conflicting, tints, many teachers thought tint cost per child ivonld Increase 
for administration. maintenance, and Inst ruethmal materials. This Is 
both to the opinion of administrators and the preliminary ct^t annljM^ How- 
ever. most teachers thought children would learn ns Hindi or more under til 

^feature Hint the teachers overwhelmingly like was the selection of con- 
tracts of various lengths. Most of those who wanted to work full time wer 

date Indicate tbnt the Valley View faculty are nmrc|M»b 
tlve after a venr and one half exi»erlence than they were before, starting tin 
Plan. However, they are also more discriminating among their specific reactions. 
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1»70 imlinit.il Hint o v'*r'w ho! nih' gfv \ he staff rllf* JJf* “A*® ,M Dwwnilicr «f 
stufivuta 

«»»X£«™2i™ 1 wiix"” 1 Mrc SLnyr!'i ,in /-' " ,c *- ir ' P"w»« 

as ss """ -‘awsatesss s rag 

Vox fa 

miiswl front $240,000 i»er child p, | ess | ha Uonm 1 i . u? 1 hw ton ,ms iU ' m 
now on now construction because the s 1 IJ , !t UI ° wln 

tin- taxpayers want too. nTtteiZi n O nf not ,, . ,or ° moIU ‘ V ««■ If 

Instead. without tlio l.Vin IMnnthn iltLtri l . > V t ! ,, l ro,iel 1 i° (l fwr i"dobtedm*s. 

twenty ►two mouVlis *£. o^vor if '?* O, V ,0nb, ° **«" 



(wfls ’nmNwicnll i* " ,n,, ?, ln ,Hf,lpr *«* " r 
(orbits. In the short run. sntnry costs could go nn tf mL"i C °f 1,,struetlollnl 
muter n 210 ilny contract unit ihow ra«!.i»t P ’ f ,ost toncllors d»» to work 
W«lH*r .... the sit 1 11 ry seh oil Vi le Wtetat ra SIS, ™"* rlon ™' '»'«> therel.v 
towards .venr-round opemion then 2S, " X ^ ‘""•'i if m °, TP scl,0O|s 
Krouiw Might nutke less stringent sntarv (leiniii ^wiiif < t > i, 's't' V h * c,u,sc ,c " c,ler 
with twelve working iitoiith comMct ^ ,Ir ‘ income possible 

*S t wrf c« t ach i event cn t 

t "'! pll “ •" ™lw View Di,. 

c I ihIckI. Tlie pretest results slmwoii li. .* * « ,,,C A ,ln hwleptli study has been eon- 

iitlemtniiee groups hut showed imimrhmt itilWi.” tW t lt l <l irc ‘ rellco n,,,0 "K *•» f«nr 
lit in grade levels. ^Iiese Vl ffere m '•otsveen some schools at cer- 

tests nwMts and aeSKL^ .^eTfP 1 - >».v rttfferoncos hi 

Achievement level Is slgtilfleimtlv lower Vnr^i" 10,1 n, , 0V ,,K i,,t " t,u ‘ district. 

moved |„t, „ d stric t " hose fnn,n,cs re ’ 

•Itis point hi time. lltere lms iK^ ^ J“ to »"s*lcrc Hint nt 

menis operating under the 15-15 I'lnn. ’ K ,lftca,,t ehnn K e *» students’ nchieve. 

hette^ school* work^wVth foT/'short vn«illV ? i't P,M ‘ , ?i , that «re doing 

vacation. rt ' ,,cll o,,s n, ^ ler one long smtinier 

SCIIOOI. COMMUNITY UEI.ATI0N8 

hTv.X vw'V^ 'll 0 '"" "* "" "to. <Sm css 

I.. Sili l *' \ p " ^ c,lso tI,p proprmn was .set up on mi entire school dlstricf lm<?U 
In Kindenrnrteu through Grade K The problems mentioned above were In addh 

SehnJa rnOo 11 !^ i ” two scsslons l tll<? Ippishiture. iweded chaipres in the Illinois 

school Code. It is now expected that other districts— certainly in Iiliuois would 

{^require that much time in the future if lessons from 

P, | l i ,I » Ic "'ll? lK? tnk ? n lnto tl,p confidence of the Board of Education 
because it is neither practical nor moral to carry out extensive plans lielriud 
In Illinois the element of illegality of dosed meetings comes under the 

wVu »nn!i *?r?r t n r l ,nfor t ,nntlo « I« I»<»«n<I to leak out, and then it 
will tend to be distorted and to be misunderstood. For Valiev View it was just 
plain eimuuon simse to keep the community informed constantly and completely 
JJV* to ' Injure full coverage of every decision in newsimiier reports of Board of 
Education meetings. 
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assistants mid olllclnls or members of I lie Hoiml <,r Kdmiitimi. 

!l °* 1,10,1,1 Hint- oiir school missed any opimrtnnitv to present our 
Uy-h, Story to liny group. of nny size, nt tiny time. Ottr district is one of those 
forUmnte school districts in which the connnnnity is interested ttmi sends rot>- 
resent it tivcs to nttend school hottrd meetings rcgnlnrlv. At every meeting. t lie 
1 resident makes it iwdnt of asking tneittiiers of the itndiettce to nut to suggestions 
or to itrritttgc meetings with groups of any type or size. / 

Our neighborhood meetings were literally “coffee Matches'*. Parents wishing 
to host it meeting would call the District OlUce. A team of administrators mtd 
hoard mot tilers would call on the afternoon or morning ••hostess” carrying wit It 
them :ttt electric coffee milker, disposable cups, and it selection of doughnuts or 
sweet rolls nil paid for by t lie school district. At those meetings the questions 
were Informal. The discussions would range over every aspect of ottr scltool 
system and its operations and virtually every facet of education. Here the 
“gripes” mtd “worries” of individual parents over their children would conic out 
In tlte o|K»n. giving the scltool administration a valuable opiwirtiiuity to get 
constant ••feedback” on tlte conduct of t lte schools. 

This technique 1ms been followed by tlte district and the Board of Education 
for years, and 1ms been n major contributing factor to the success in securing 
public endorsement for tlte referendmns since 1953. A big help in these meetings 
wits the four color cnleudnr that you have in front of you. This calendar though 
was enlarged to form a 34' long accordion display that was also used in presen- 
tation nt large meetings. With tills chart, every parent could tell nt a glance on 
what days tlte schools were to be closed, and on what days each 45 class day 
learning session would begin and end. 

Four color charts was only oue of the many tools that were employed to present 
tlte 45-15 Program graphically to tlte community. There were also sets of over- 
head transparencies, which presented tlte fittittteinl itttd housing plight of tlte 
scltool district. There wits also an audio visual preseutntion, consisting of n series 
of slides and n tape recorded narration. This slide-tape presentation was used 
especially for formal meetings, sneh ns service club# and l*TA\s. It hits to date 
turned out to be extremely useful to the hundreds of school administrators, 
hoard members, and parents who have visited Valley View Schools since 45-15 
itegnn. 

Tlte local community newspapers in RottteoviUe, Bolingbrook. .Toilet. Eoekport. 
Naperville, and Chicago have been of extreme value in keeping the parents of 
our district informed ns to tlte plan ns It proceeded. 

An interesting side light on tlte public relations program in our use of “Dhil- 
Into-Educntion”. Each week ittt up-to-date report nitout tlte happenings in tlte 
scltool system Is recorded on a two minute tape. Parents are reminded constantly 
through tlte newspapers, flyers, and the school's lunch schedule to Dial -Into* 
Education. S38-0G99, for infomtntb n about tliclr schools nttd about the 45-15 
Plan. Other scltool systems have lie a so impressed with tills facet of conmntttien- 
tion that they also have taken t! e steps to include this type of dissemination 
activity in their own community. 



Unit district 

Effective July 1. 1971. n new, high scltool district. Valley View High School 
District #211. wits formed. It until July 1. 1971. our Valley View Elementary 
District was one of many fe dor districts which fed into Lookport Township 
High Scltool District #205. The voters of Valley View felt that in order to up- 
grade tlte quality of education their children had been receiving in tlte years 
past, it would he necessary to split away from High Scltool District #205 and 
form n new district. 

One of the first decisions that tlte new Board of Education made was to call for 
Valley View High Scltool District #211 to commence tlte 45-15 Program in tlte 
.summer of 1972. 
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*? f . E(,Hel | tlon of tlie elementary district nnd of the high 
. piiooi district united to bring nhout Hie forum lion of a mitt school iINtrtnt 
cncoinpass lug grades K-12. 0„ May 20, 1072. the Unlt lJildrict clc'dioj, 

lulv 'l io7" K vt MmT m V nl '' lstrlct " new "“‘t •Hstrlct is to be formed 

ti e *v,,ii,.v viwfr ir i" ch,, ' , ro" i« grades K-12 will attend school under 
1110 ^ lilies \ lew 40-1;) Continuous School Year Pina. 



Recommendations 

1 wonhl recommend that eneh stale: (1) Take appropriate aetlon to nrovhlo 

vilrtm.?. , ^ ris,nt!o * 1 policy Permitting flexibility^ programing so tliiit 

\ai lous patterns of year-round education may be explored at the local level. (2) 

^na^i , «!!i r . <),) | r,,te ,,et 0,1 }2*'™ yhh > st,,tc SC,,IK)1 «M <>» » pro-rated basis for ex- 
ended school programs. (3) Encourage operational experimental or exploratory 
programs for year-round education through Hnanelal Incentive or grants. 

, * n :. C0ll,,,,ent3 u,nt nt tl »e loeal level, local school systems: (1) Consider wavs, 
npnt’oli^tn fTW c4ll,ca ^p n * ln whieh the educational program can be hit* 
( / n 1 ) J ,ro 1 vl<n t ,IK n nnnllty education with equality In the ednea- 
tlonal opportnaitj, (b) adapting to the eonunmilty and family living imtterns 
and, (e) attaining optimum economic eflieleney. (2) Conduct on-going public re- 
lations programs Inelnding information about bow a year-round education pro- 
™^ (1 ", ffcct J on /* ers ' parents, students, and other groups, and provide the 
public u 1th adequate Information about any proposed plan before It Is adopted as 
a mandatory change. (3) Carefully assessed the adequacy of the fliiauela 1 re- 
sources and current school facilities, inelnding a enrefnl analysis of comparative 
l!F fo ^ c Njtopttaff » new schedule, (*4) Select and assign stair which will 
be both effective in terms of the school program and fair and equitable in terms 
of the demands placed on the stuff. (A) Carefully develop budgets that will ade- 
quately provide for initiating nnd operating the promised program and which 
will assess adequacies of school facilities before adopting a new schedule This 

'V :Lm y, V 0,, . t . l °. t u! c ! ,er ? " < ,r °- r,,n ‘ (1 >"»* f * ,r additional time worked. 
<fi 1 roUile, in the initial planning, for the iiisthiitlmuilizntion of tlie progrnin 
If. " ,ccls expectations. (Do not accept suite. feilernl. or other grant monies to 

ilhino *5? I " prosrm " "» less »«« into; Is to mlopt It ns n regular school 
schedule, if it proves successful and acceptable.) 

I recommend hint the U.S. Ofllce of Edncntion: (1) Encourage experlmentn- 
tion in •' wir-roiiml education. (2) Rigorously examine nil year-round education 
t ?, bo "; i<l0 ‘.- v dceeptirble In terms of well defined, established 
3 . * oster 1 t 10 'Uloptlon of these Pinas or models which have demon- 

»rt^^ S ° " mt 

CONCLUSION 

1 feel that It is well to recognize that the stnmlnrd 180 day school year ns 
It now preinlls In most schools Is not universally satisfactory; nor Ims nnv oper- 

V’SL'ESTJZ se,I0 ° ,R yet proved to be universally acceptable. 

I also feel Hint it should he recognized that n plnn wlilcli nniv be appropriate 
r'"T' ,y sitiuitio", may not he aeeeptal.le to anotlier situation™ ml Unit 
!..i?in? X, ° n< 04 . U r<> ^r. l . , . I,S "'fl* 1 '* 1 • seeni ,0 Itnvc been most neceptnbie are those 
•SftJEr flexibility or optlnmi attendance. We must reeoKttlze that cvcrv 
indhidunl is imit)itc, and if each Is to learn what lie needs to know at his own 
best into, n school curriculum must he individualized. I feel that time schedules 
of indlyidimls ami families are continuing to become more diverse and that a stu- 
dent s time in the school must be adaptable to this changing situation ! must 
point out emphatically, that linaneial resources of any comiminitv, nil states 
and the tuition lire limited, and these linaneial resources mast lie allocated on a 
E Education programs, including tlie school enlendar, must be de- 

signed to obtain optimum economic eflieleney. 



[Current Report ISCCJ 



The Challenge at Romeoville 



One of the most exciting changes to occur on the Illinois education scene in 
n, TTsin P 0 "fh„"| ,, T S “ 8 n ‘ V«Hcy View District 00. Romoovill^ next June. 

°° nCopt 0f oporatin e sohoo > fnelllties on a year-round basis, 
district 00 will commence a student scheduling plnn that offers success where 
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previous plans — tried oflf-and-on across the nation since 190-1 — have failed or been 
abandoned. 

Called the 45-15 plan. It proposes to break the long nine-mouth continuous school 
year Into four 45-school-day learning sessions, each followed by a 15-school-day 
pupil vacation. This scheduling will thus allow more frequent Intervals whereby 
the slow learner can advance more appropriately. Instead of three long summer 
months of vacation, the pnpll will have a chance to relax and make a fresh start 
In school by enjoying a 15-day vacation each spring, summer, fall and winter. In 
addition, all presently established holidays will he observed. Under this arrange- 
ment. parents can plan vacations for Florida In the winter. Vermont at maple 
syrup time, camping In the north woods during summer or hiking up the Smoky 
Mountains in the fall. 

Vacation opportunity and shortened — but more frequent — learning sessions were 
not the prime motivation for Valley View’s 45-15 approach. The plan was born 
of the necessity to acquire more classroom sjmoe In an overcrowded district that 
had readied the limit of Its bonding power for the construction of new schools. 
Under the plan, only three-fourths of the student body will be In school at any 
one time while the other one-fonrth Is on vacation. By staggering entrance ilates 
for one-fourth of the students every 15 days, the first group to enter will complete 
lts45days of learning and goon vacation the clay the fourth group enrolls. Fifteen 
days Inter* when the first group returns, the second group commences Its vacation 
and so on throughout the year. 

Classroom space Is automatically Increased by 33 per cent without additional 
construction. Rather than closing down schools three months during the summer, 
the plan provides continuous ojierntlon, except for two weeks of complete closing 
for major renovation and to provide recycling adjustments of the 45-15 plan to fit 
the coming year’s calendar. 

Through the use of computers. Valley View has arranged for families to have 
all their children in the same cycle as well ns all children from the same general 
neighbor 1 mod. This arrangement reduces by 25 per cent the geographical area 
covered by school buses. 

Fewer desks, textbooks, library books, audio-visual items, etc. will need to be 
purchased to serve an increased manlier of students. 

Unheard of two years ago, the 45-35 plan Is rapidly gaining regional, state, and 
nationwide attention. Among the many flexible possibilities for improving the 
quality of education is the opportunity for professionally trained teachers to 
practice their profession for IV/* months a year and teach one-third more stu- 
dents without overcrowding classrooms. 

The ultimate success of this plan Is dependent upon total community snpjiort 
mid understanding. This means \w rents, churches, service clubs, civic lenders and, 
most Important — business and industry. 

For years, the business community 1ms decried the inefficient use of school plant. 
No business could continue In operation by shutting down three mouths a year. 
Valley View has taken a businesslike approach to resolving a classroom space 
problem. It has accepted the challenge of change. 

It’s also u elm 11 cage for those businesses whose employees have children In 
the district. With vacation opportunities opening up at times other than the 
traditional three mouths, many of these employees may wish to adjust their va- 
cation scheduling. The cooperation of business to conveniently facilitate some 
equitable arrangement will significantly provide evidence and reassurance to the 
employee and Valley View District that the business world is willing to join ns 
n partner in tills new venture. 

Lloyd A. Glessel, 3009 chairman of the Chamber’s education committee and 
president of Burgess Cellulose Conqmny. Freeport, summed It all up this way: 
"Business' responsibility to assist in the improvement of education extends 
much further than being a good taxiutyer . f urge all Illinois businessmen to ex- 
tend their hand of cooperation to those school districts which have taken cour- 
ageous steps to utilize facilities to their maximum . 

“If we expect the schools to change for the better both in the equality of the ed- 
ucation program and the efficient expenditure* of public funds, we must 1 h» ready 
to make, wherever practical, corresjiomllng changes in our business o|M»mtlon. 
Over the long run these changes may well benefit Industry by allowing a lietter 
distribution of production schedules, assignment of manpower, and use of plant 
facilities.” 

Recognizing that the complex task of providing an adequate education for to- 
day’s youth culls for a greater utilization of educational facilities ns a means of 
Increasing educational opjiortunlty, the State Chamber encourages education 
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programs which load toward maximum use of nil educational facilities whore 
such will justify a more efficient use of imhlic revenues. % 

Valley View -15-15 is stieh a program. 



A Boaud Mkmueu Looks at the Valley View 45-15 Conti no us School 

Yea u Bun 

(By James D. Binglo, President, Valioy View Board of Education) 

Loss than two months after the implementation of the Valley View -15-15 Con- 
tinuous School Year Plan, on June Ml. 1970, residents of the school district hud 
mi excellent opportunity to express their collective displeasure with the changed 
system if they so desired. On August 15, only 1 days after the third of the four 
tracks of students had interrupted their norma i summer vacations to go hack 
to school. Valley View District !KJ went to tin* public with n 5-part building refer- 
endum. Although the referendum was only peripherally related to >15-15, imiiap* 
pi ness with the -15-15 Plan would certainly have been shown by a negative vote, 
since this is traditionally the way the public expresses its feeling on any issue. 

While the very favorable outcome of the referendum (nil 3 Issues carried by 
snhstniijini margins) cannot bo said to bo a purtienhtr endorsement of the Valley 
View 45-15 Plan, it does show that the community was not necessarily imme- 
diately alienftted by the Plait, which, in reality, lias brought far-reaching changes 
to everyone s way of life. The residents arc apparently at least adopting a wait- 
and-see attitude as to the merits of year-round schools. 

Although 45-15 was designed for just one particular school district, there is 
no doubt that it. may have applicability Tor other districts ns well. As a school 
board member, I would offer a few words of advice to those who would consider 
it elsewhere: 

(1) Allow plenty of time. At least two years should he allowed from the flrst 
consideration ftf the plan until Its implementation. There nre whim// details, each 
of which muni he resolved before that first day of school under the new system. 

(2) Let the community think it Is their Idea. Go to the public with the alterna- 
tives, which nre usually a) costly building programs, if you have the bonding 
l>ower, b) double sessions, c) 50 or more children In a classroom, or d) some 
form of year-round schools. You will be surprised how rapidly the eoinmnnltv 
will agree t hat year-round schools may be the best solution. 

(3) Don’t let your school administration scare you off. In our district, we are 
blessed with an administration that is not afraid of change, when change Is 
necessary. But our research has shown that it is often school administrators 
that have hi the past dragged their feet over school calendar reform. 

(4) Involve your teachers. Year-round seiiool will he a big change in their 
lives and yet it promises to he of great flimiteial benefit to them. Let teachers 
partleljinte in the planning and scheduling; in fact, Insist on it. 

(5) Keep the public Informed. Once you decide to adopt a year-round school 
system, don’t stop communicating. Let everyone know as eaeh step down the 
road Is taken towards that flrst day of school. It is of vital importance to retain 
the eonfldenec of the publle. 

Certainly, the transition to year-round schools in District 90 was not perfect, 
and yet it was smoother than most of ns thought possible. We feel that the 
transition was accomplished so satisfactorily been use it war a team effort — 
Board. Administration, Teachers, and Public— all working together for the good 
of the children. That is the only way it can succeed. 



A School Board President's Thoughts on the Valley View 45-15 Continuous 

School Year Plan 

(By A. Vito Martinez, President, Valley View High School District No. 211) 

in July of 1972 Itouieovillc High School will become one of the flrst high 
schools in the nation to go on a year round scliediilc using the Valiev View 45-15 
Continuous School Year Plan. 
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Tin* 45-15 Plnn wns conceived b.v tlie imaginative administration of Nnllej 
Viow H .. .Vntnrv VYool District solution to i«u ; ro:.so<l onroUmcu nml 

I Me, I hnuHina *o«cr. me l»vol,n .n nt tte kU* "«*«* J»* ini renso. < mll- 
imutulus failure hr />«*# rc/murf# lluit would lmve ennlileil it to um its limnlint 
"wV Tli W .rol, loin was solved l..v dlvUliiiK Eoekport 'fownsliin lligli Soio.1 
iZrit-t #m Oll."lllv 1, 1071. Valley View High .Seliool District #211 wiicli 
ijs boundaries 00% contiguous With Valley View Elementary School District 

# On SnS S'lOnffvotcrs in Valley View High School District #2Hl«sse.l 
ijY \ "To 1 M Alttl IN the referenda necessary In niiwonditiim and wM tq»' coin 
ltotiieovlllc High School and nlso to lmild lloliagbrook High School. Ilie eat re 
building iirogrniii will cost x.2 million dollars. The voters also Mpprmed an In* 

crease of 53 cents in tlie Education Bate. niinvi- 

Implementation of tlie 45-15 linn nt Humeovlllc Hlffli Sclmol will belli nlleU 

ntc the overcrowded conditions until llollngbrook lligli Keliool 

lOT.'l Even with tlie completion of Bolingbrook lligli both schools will utilize the 

•lo-lfi I’lnti. Experiences on the elementary school level lmve proven beyond any 

doubt lluit it Is just plain good sense to do so. • 

At Ilie beginning the rc-scliednlcd school year was viewed as primarily pro- 
viding lliiaucinl advantages; from experience the citizens have become aware or 

tunny favorable side effects. _ _ . t . 

id) -tr.-ir. scheduling lias stimulated student interest in school subjects. 

(6) New types of stalT scheduling has inspired greater staff spirit and fostered 
innovations in teaching techniques. . . 

(a) The 45-115 l’lan hns enabled iis tou|Nlnte and improve our curriculum, 
(if) Family vacation opportunities have been niaile more flexible. Every 
family 1ms a vn cat ion of 22-28 days In each season of the year. 

(c) Teachers and staff incmbcrs can now work nil your doing tbc tiling tliey 

were Inilnod to do. ^ t t . . 

When tbc idea of tbe *15-15 Plan wns llrst presented to me, T must admit Hint 
I was verv apprehensive of It. Because of my established ways it is easy for me 
to question and even to resist cltnugc. The questions and eoneerns I bad were 
adequately answered; I decided to wait ami see wliat impart this plan would 
lmve on my family. 

I rarefullv observed my ten year old boy during bis first -15 class day session. 
As expected, be didn’t show any great love for seliool during tbe summer, hut 
wbnt surprised me was Hint be didn’t resent it. As a slxtli grader be wns very 
enthusiastic about tbe fact Hint be bad three teachers. To change teachers every 
45 days was something bo looked forward to. Ills good grades became better, and 
bis enthusiasm for school after one your has improved 500%. In observing tbe 
attitudes of my boy and many of bis friends, I soon became an advocate of tlie 
*15-15 Plan. Of course, other children may have the same teacher all year. 

The other six members of the Valley View High School Board of Education 
and 1 campaigned for office with a firm commitment to the 45-15 Plan. Out of 
the fourteen candidates all seven of ns were elected by ii 5 to 1 majority. Tills 
allowed that the Public (who knew exactly how the 45-15 Plan would alTeet 
them) had acquired a high degree of respect and appreciation for tlie Year 
Hound Plan. 

Implementing the 45-15 Plan into tlie high school system will present prob- 
lems unique to a high school. Curriculum must get a fresh new look, Summer 
employment for high seliool students luis always been an item of concern. We 
must work with employers who will employ four students from four different 
tracks for one* job. This work arrangement holds great, promise for a closer 
schoobemployer-eoinnmnity rapport. 

Tbe transition to year-round schooling in tbe high school will not be mi easy 
task. The administration and faculty have thrown themselves behind the effort 
and have shown great; enthusiasm for this fresh approach to education. John Q. 
Public hns shown Ills support by supporting the referenda and the policies of the 
Board of Education. All are dedicated to the preparation of today’s students to 
take their places in tlie AMERICA of tomorrow. 

With all this going for us, success is hut a matter of time. 




Tith Valley Vtfav 45-15 Continuous School Ykak Plan 

Tlie Valiev View 45-15 Continuous School Year Plan Is a method of assigning 
pupils, building facilities, and staff members. By more efficient use of the physical 
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f n'liU .1 f I INfsonnol, anil by n more cqiwl ill.sirllmlloii 

i • i n,', Ilironghenl llio year, I be xt-linn! ilislrlct has nulixiil 

•"fW l »'*J<ling c-'oiisi niLi i<ni cusis. it longer working year for sonic (ii-illlcil 

X!Mbn?'A!r !be 

llic Pin n is cdticu i tonally sound, Jinmiehtlly desirable, mid lo^nllv possible. This 
''j ls uoveUipcil hi llw Volley View Public Schools mid should iiot be confused 
with other scheduling systems. 

</> S ;!!“ r< iV* v V iml S,l T ,,yS 1,11 1 ,,ll,l0|s ■<*»» holidays, a Christmas vacation 
Y U 7 I|,, V V (,riuK ,,ml 11 * H,,ort ««Unstlng |N B rlcnl n round the 
I nni tii of July nre designated ns school closing dnys. A Jive-year calendar lms 
bmi prepared to insure (lint the pupil schedules nre in logic;! 1 segments. When 
umTJ'ov.*!! . 1 I'liihllngs could be open for intiiiiUiiiiiico. 

»»«;. « . .x . 1 *’ ''I"'!', I'lmiry service. All provisions of the 
Illinois Motidny llolidny 15 ill nre observed . 

< - ) AH families have been placed In one of four groups (A. B. or l)i aeeord- 

llllfcrcntlv s ;!! i,1 ' t . n 1 c| S 1,1 '. orl '"°« 1 >'• «*><*«*< they live. Unless the | K i rents nspiest 
V 11,1 j-hidreu in the same fmnly nre pi need on the snmo nttembinee 

hn^Miitif • 'rh* , l0,l,: 1 K ‘ t ' l 1 ,lrt '" m * 1,0 1,1 "HfTorout grade levels or nt tlUTereiil; 
linihlltigs. rite four groups nlwnys slny in the smile order of rntntiou. 

All children in grades K-8 have ntleiidcd school according to tile -Ifi—lfi selied- 

r'l-nf" S | M iT f l ° SHMm "o, r of All students lit grades 9-12 will begin 
tlwbi-tii Plan in flic summer of 1972. 

.JV'”;!'''* 2 !’,: 1 ® 70 » * he '«‘ e »'°rs and slnff members for Group A Ix-gmt a four 
diij le.idicr Institute. On June .'Ml, 1970, tile pupils in Group A liegati Hasses. 

I hose pupils attended sc for ir. class days tliea bad a is dassdav va'S 

™ rnHO.fn", T.f. ."-w 8Mt " " s " ,ls 8«ves tile pupil ISO class days', «r school 

>enr mid per calendar year. 

(1| Group It stair members had a four day Instilnie I mnicd In I cly prior to the 
beginning of^ classes for Group It. firoup It pupils begun classes on Jnlv 21,1970 
which was 1:» class days after Group A began. 

(a) Group C. staff members had n four day iiistiliite nfler which Group C nttpils 

,!,7 °- M " ,is ••*««. <>t the four groii|is<>r nulls 
^ore in school mid one group was on vnentiou. 

(0) After pupils in Group A flu islietl *15 class days of schooling mid began a 
,!n dny vnmi toto nu! pupils in Group D hcgiin classes at ill/Jug tlio clnssrooms 
i d (| n some cases) the teachers that were used by the Group A pupils. Group A 
P pis returned to replace Group It pupils: Group B pupils replnciil Group C 
pupUs . Group C pupils replaced Group D pupils, etc. 

(7) The fa in Hies in the community were scheduled first. The teachers and 
elassroonis wore scheduled to match the pupils for gnide level and deimrtnicnt. 

(8) Bus service, building adminlsimtors. library and resource center staff 
iiienihcrs cafeteria workers, and custodial employees were scheduled as mniinHl. 
iJo . »?« 11 v; ,, r.! limk : for "l* 1 * 1 * iMlnention pupils, pupils who transfer into the 
\niiej Mow 1 it Idle Schools, and pupils who may be retained or udvniiced. Kinder- 
garten classes lire provided on a partial day basis. 

Provisions have been made for emergency school closing da vs and toucher 
institute days. 

(!)) This scheduling system was designed to provide Valley View pupils with 
rpudity education, fun school days (except for kindergarten pupils), mid ISO 
class flays per year. The •!."-! 5 schedule Is not a device for increasing class da vs 
«»f instruction. 

(10) So far the use of this plan has resulted In saving the construction costs of 
seventy six equipped elassroonis. All new buildings and additions will also lx? 
scheduled under the 45-15 pattern. 



STATEMENT OF J. C. CANTRELL. DIRECTOR, ELECTIVE QUARTER 
PLAN, JEFFERSON COUNTY TUBLIC SCHOOLS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

V“' NTI!KU " Mr* Clmiiinniu Mr. Mnzznli. members of tlie Gpii- 
prnl Subcommittee on Education, ns Mr. Mnz/.oli sin tod T tint J. C. 
Cniitrell. I am director of Hioycnr-roiiud school program — the elective 
<|imrter plan— ,Io llerson County, Ky. 

.. !»• substituting for the .superintendent of Jefferson County Pub- 
lic Schools. Mr. Richard VnuIIooso, who was unable to accept the in- 
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vitsition because of nn important meeting of the Jefferson County 
Hoard of Education. 

The Jefferson County School System feels honored to accept the 
invitation extended hy Mr. Jennings and Chairman Hneinski to ap- 
pear before this committee. 

I am going to depart just a little from the notes that T had pre- 
pared because. Mr. Chairman, with your permission. T have found if 
[ use my notes for the many talks that I have made in the past year 
ami a half that I talk approximately 45 or 50 minutes. 

If yon will excuse me. I am going to stick rather closely to my pre- 
pared notes so I can limit inv time to approximately 10 or la min- 
utes. 1 would like to give sonic additional background on the Jeffer- 
son County Public School System. 

It serves the suburban area surrounding the city of Louisville. 
Pupil enrollment in our system has grown from 16.000 in 1950 to a 
present enrollment of 95,000. Next September our enrollment will 
reach 97.000. By 1973 or 1974 there is no doubt but that the enrollment 
will approach or exceed a figure of 100,000 pupils. 

I need not dwell on the many problems encountered in housing the 
continuing waves of new fa>es each September. Yet, through all this 
Superintendent VanIToosc has consistently kept his finger cm the 
pulse of the community to determine the public’s readiness to accept 
or not to accept the year-round school concept in some form. He be- 
came convinced in 1970 the time was at hand. 

Yon are well aware that “free” public education has l>ccn haunted 
for n long time by the ghost of inadequate funding. Every profes- 
sional educator is familiar with complaints that the school dollar ought 
to be spent more effectively. 

Now that traditional sources of funds for schools arc being chal- 
lenged from New Jersey to California, it is more urgent, than ever that 
school systems make wise use of their present resources. 

Over the years in Jefferson County, Ky., we have asked ourselves 
what we could do to improve our program of education without mak- 
ing improvement totally dependent upon increased funding. 

Each year for many years we have budgeted thousands of dollars 
for curriculum revision and new courses of study. Yet, over the years 
we have not been completely satisfied that the results justified our 
investment. 

In order to improve curriculum at the high school level in particular 
and in response to repeated criticisms that school facilities were wasted 
3 months each year, we made a thorough investigation of a restruc- 
tured school calendar. 

The waste of human resources during the summer montlis was of 
even greater concern than idle buildings, though nn average enroll- 
ment increase of about 4,000 pupils each year for the past *20 years has 
demanded that we make the fullest possible use of our buildings. 

In fact, over the years, double sessions somewhere in the system have 
almost been the rule rather than the exception. As Mr. Mazzoli pointed 
out, I left the nrincipalshin of a high school that was designed for 
2,365 pupils. 

We were on double sessions for 4 years in one stretch. During the 
peak enrollment of the 4 years we were housing 3,750 on double session 
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in that one building. In view of all this, an ad hoc citizens advisory 
committee on year-round school was appointed in 19GS. 

After serious study of a number of plans, the quarter plan was rec- 
ommended by this committee as the most feasible approach. Our staff 
agreed that this type of reorganization was not only the most feasible 
but would provide the opportunity to write new courses and update 
others into (iO-day units of instruction. 

Curriculum revision on a large scale could make our courses, as the 
boys and girls have said, relevant, current, meaningful* and hopefully 
challenging. By unanimous vote in May of 1970* the Jefferson County 
Board of Education directed the staff* to proceed with implementation 
of the elective quarter plan. 

The following objectives were considered when this decision was 
made: 

1. To offer greater educational opportunities for students and to 
reduce school failures through flexible scheduling* hopefully, and I 
have brought along a calendar that shows we have divided the year 
into four equal parts which means we will schedule and reschedule 
three to four times a year; curriculum improvement and enrichment; 
more comprehensive program of study, allowing more courses; free- 
dom of course selection; and choice of vacation quarter; 

2. To provide students with a better chance to stay on schedule if 
makeup work is needed ; 

3. To provide pupils a better opportunity to find a quarter’s em- 
ployment through selection of vacation quarter; 

4. To open the door to year-round employment at least for some 
teachers ; 

5. To utilize present school facilities more fully; and 

6. To reduce future building needs. 

The elective quarter plan divides the conventional school year into 
three parts and adds a summer quarter. Each quarter contains 58, 59, 
or 60 days of instruction. A pupil who attends any three quarters ful- 
fills the Kentucky requirement of a minimum of 175 days of instruc- 
tion. 

Most public school students now spent 12 years in school, a period 
of time equal to 24 quarters in grades 1 through 8 and then another 12 

S imrters in high school. Cost to the taxpayer, in our opinion, for a 
bid’s education is the same whether a student completes 36 quarters 
in 12 years or 11 years. 

Under the elective quarter plan pupils will gain by having an up- 
dated 'Curriculum with varied course offerings and a choice of vaca- 
tion time. The taxpayer will gain because classroom space and scats 
will not be needed for those who vacation during one of the conven- 
tional quarters. 

Students who accelerate will make space available earlier for others. 
These factors can reduce appreciably the need for classroom space. 
Students who vacation during a fall, winter or spring quarter will not 
have such stiff competition for employment if they wish to work for 
one quarter. 

In order to get information, and I have it available, we polled our 
students on their choice of quarters for the school year beginning in 
September 1972. Over 88,000 or 99 percent responded to the question- 
naire. 
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If you have* been noticing figures. I said our enrollment at the pres- 
ent time is about 05,000. I am speaking here of S8.000 because it was 
unnecessary to survey our seniors. 

Of the SS,000 2,10S. or 2 percent, wish to attend class in the summer 
and vacation at some other time of year. When we added those who 
want to attend all four quarter, we came up with a figure of 0,1(57, 
or 7 percent, who want to attend the summer quarter of 1073. 

This will reduce our classroom needs for the school year 1072-73 by 
about 25 rooms. We realize we cannot reduce our classroom needs by 
25 immediately. This illustration is given only to let the public have 
some idea of the potential for savings in capital outlay. 

Most pupils who complete 24 quarters will be ready to enter high 
school. Those* retained will be entitled to additional quarters. In other 
words, we plan to keep an account of the quarters they attend and 
those people who are retained will be entitled to additional quartet's 
just as they have always been, or until they are ready for the ninth 
grade. 

Of course, the same will be applicable in the high school. We cx]x»ct 
to reduce the number of pupils through the quarter plan who must 
repeat work. Very quickly, let me tell you how we award credit. 

High school students will receive one point for each 00-day unit 
of work completed, earning three points in English, for example, for 
three quarters of work. Three points equal one Carnegie unit. High 
school course numbers and titles resemble college coui'sc designations, 
with 100 courses primarily for freshmen, 200 courses for sophomores, 
and so on. 

Of course, boys and girls may cross number lines just as they do in 
college. Many coui’scs are non-sequential, allowing for great flexibility 
in scheduling. 

It is our conviction that the elective quarter plan will not cost any 
more in the loiig run, and that as the community takes full advantage 
of the opportunity for flexible vacation schedules we can realize con- 
siderable saving in construction costs. 

The plan will require some initial outlay. We consider this an in- 
vestment which will pay dividends many times over in future savings 
and in demonstrated advantages which other school systems can take 
advantage of if interested. 

On the basis of current figures, the 4,000 students who want to at- 
tend a fourth quarter next year would cost the state about $412,000. 
Cost to our board of education for these students would be about 
$504,000. 

The U.S. Office of Education has already manifested an interest in 
our project by way of granting us $500,000 for curriculum revision 
over a 3-ycarperiod. We have not sought adjustments in Kentucky's 
minimum foundation law at this time but hope for expcrmental fund- 
ing by the State that will not affect the allotment to other school 
districts. 

If the elective quarter plan lives up to its promise, minimum founda- 
tion funds can be adjusted in 1074 to allow other State systems to 
adopt the schedule. 

Without State aid for those attending the summer quarter of all 
four quarters a vital link in the elective quarter plan will be weakened. 



Conventional summer school supported by tuition fees, our present 
approach to summer classes, will not serve tl'ie purpose. 

A\ e need a tmtion-free summer quarter for students who vacation 
another quarter m the year, for those who need to make up work 
anti for those who wish to accelerate. 

The recent legislation in Kentucky authorizing experimental vear- 
ronud education provides State aid for tlmsr who elect to attend the 
smnmci quarter and vacation tlui'iii" another but (loos not provide 
State aid for those pupils who elect to attend year-round. 

In other words, the recent legislature in Kentucky was most trrac- 
tous. It gave us almost the full loaf. It was highly cooperative, but 
it dul not provide clear and distinct funding for those boys and <rirls 
who might wish to attend all four quarters. 

I have a diagram that explains this in full. If the is 

interested, I will be glad to explain it. The success of our plan will 
reduce the number of students who now must repeat an entire year 
because of failure in one or more subjects. 

In dosing, may I say we realize free public education is indeed a 
costly business. Society's demands and expectations make it so. The 
elective quarter plan s potential justifies the comparatively small cost 
of initiating the program. We welcome the opportunity to share onr 
findings with other school systems. 

May I state that even though wo are not on the plan at this time, we 
have had inquiries from 40 of the 50 States. We have had visitors from 
many States and we have even had inquiries from foreign conn tries. 

I would say that if possible perhaps influence on State legislatures 
could he exerted to provide funds for tha«e who wish to operate some 
t\ pe of a year-round program. Perhaps, if not at the State level, some 
national funding can he provided that would lie of benefit to the large 
school systems. 

I would like to throw this out in making mv final plea for a year- 
round school program. I am sure- we are all familiar with the quota- 
tion from Tliorenn which states: 



If a man doe? not keep pace with his companions, perhaps it is because he 
hears a different drummer. Let him step to the music which he hears, however 
measured or far away. 

I am hoping that someway, somehow the Federal Government can 
be the drummer for year-round education and let each local school sys- 
tem heat the tune that best meets its needs. 

Thank yon. 

Mr. Mazzoli (presiding). Tluink you, very much. Mr. Cantrell. Yon 
have some additional information you were referring to. Without 
objection the committee would like to make it a part of our record. If 
yon give it to the reporter we will have it inserted with yonr statement. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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JEFFERSON COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SUMMARY OF PUPIL SURVEY 
FOR 

FIRST YEAR OF EQP BEGINNING IAIE AUWST, 1972, ENDING UtE AUGUST, 1970 



Total enrol laant at tlm of eurvay - yeare 1-11 89.660 

Total mother puplla n turning uaabl. coeqmter car da 88,361 


1002 

992 exact 98.62 


Electing SUMMER quarter, 1973 


No. In SUMMER quarter attending ALL 4 QUARTERS 


6.U7 72 


2,140 years 1-6 
1,829 years 7-12 


2* 2 
2 2 




3^969 


4 2 


No. electing SUMMER quarter - will vacation another quarter 


2,198 


Vacation FALL quarter 
Vacation VINTER quarter 1 
Vacation SPRING quarter 


546 .52 
.245 1.02 
343 .32 


2.134 or 22 
64 ** 


** 64 puplla to be added to one of 


above 3 vacation periods. 




Total attending conventional quarter* , FALL, WINTER, SPRING 


82,058 932 


Total attending any 3 quartan 




84,192 952 



BREAKDOWN OF ABOVE BY ELEMENTARY AND HI CM SCHOOL TO SHOW SAVINCS IN CLASSROOMS 
ELEMENTARY I -A 

1477 will attend euaner quarter, vacation another quarter 

321 vacation fall # 30 par roon X0 laaa root* 

6 30 par roon 
0 30 par roon 



916 vacation winter 
240 vacation aprlng 



30 laaa rooea 
8 laaa room 



1477 

Average overall aavlnga in roon 
HIGH SCHOOL 7-12 

657 will attend euaner quarter, vacation nothar Quarter 

225 vacation fall 6 25 par roon 9 laaa room 

329 vacation winter 8 25 par roon 13 laaa roon 

103 vacation aprlng 8 25 par roon 4 laaa room 

”657 

Average overall aavlnga in room 

Average total aavlnga, elamntary and high echool 



16+ 



9+ 

25 * 
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QUOTATIONS FROM ARTICLES ON YEAR-ROUND SCHOOLS 

r r/ S^'SSS^JSd ‘XAS 
id i,rss£ > “ p " ,t "™ *-« >™« P , 

Mr. Thomas F. Driscoll, Assistant Managing Editor Journal-Star Peoria ; n 

a magazine article on Albnla’s Quarter Plan included the following qume by cunhfansolf 
Assistant Supenntendenl for Instruction in the Atlanta System ou^ei^.em^.h 

2 rSrStt makeS “ 

OI uic scnooi more nearly to the learning style of the pupil.” ^ 

*=* saw 

F^^^^sas^iastsg 

at«endance! < " Ur qUa,,eR ° f ^ Value WUh ,he «“*"« any’ ^ of rtem 

made^he^ffo^^conclu^r^^taiement^ ^° Un< * Ed “ C * ,i ° n - ^^'vania. 

nKSSS^SSsSSasSSS 

» a: wtaa-a sap -cafavaaa** 

1 ac, ' on ,0 P rovWe enabUng legisbHon and/or policy permit tine 

Sr^STfiSrsf * ¥ari0Ui pauems «n*LSJJS?3 

~ e«e e „de7K%?oX'° P, ° Vide SCh00 ' ° n a pron,ed baiis for 
3 ' & P,08nmS f0f year - round education 
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Elective 
■« Quarter 
Plan 



Introduction 

Sometime during the calendar rear of 1972 a new era 
in education will dawn for public school students of 
Jefferson County. 

The Elective Quarter Plan will replace the traditional 
nine-munth school structure. It will aid n the implement- 
ing of the Continuous Progress Program in the elementary 
school. In the secondary school the Elective Quarter Plan 
will replace the one-year one-unit rule, the concept of a 
totaUy sequential curriculum, and the practice of scheduling 
srudmrs into a master schedule with major schedule adjust- 
ments only once each school year. 

This innovation will afford a ffcaibility within the cur- 
riculum allowing the school to develop a program to meet 
individual needs of students. Furthermore, studems may 
choose from * much greater number of courses with little 
attention to sequence. 



Background 

HISTORY 

The organization of the school term into quarters is nor 
new. Since the mid 1800‘s, this has been tried by various 
city school systems throughout the country. In rural 
areas length of the school year and corresponding length of 
vacation periods varied regionally accordance with the dic- 
utes of an agrarian economy; children were needed season- 
ally for farm work. Gradually school terms were modified. 
In cities vacation periods were lengthened while rural areas 
extended the term until a balance of attendance days was 
achieved favoring, generally, a nine-month year as U the 
current mtxjc.' Some 600 school systems have been or are 
currently experimenting with a year-round school in some 
form, but to our knowledge, none has tried or is presently 
operating within a four-quarter organizational pattern of 
grades one through twelve. 



$ 



'National Education Association. The Ktuhtimltd 5 <W Yi *r. 
Washington, D. C The Association. 1968 
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OVERVIEW 

Id the fill of 1968. Superintendent Richard VanHoosc 
authorised Dr. J. O. Johnson, head of the Department of Re* 
search m Jcflenoo County. to direct a study to determine 
the feasibility of operating schools in Jefferson County year- 
rougd. From the outset the study was cooceived to be a 
cooperative effort, involving school staff and citizens of the 
community. Toward that end three advisory committees 
were appointed. A 26-member citizens advisory committee 
was appointed to generate interest in and understanding of 
the year-round school concept in the community. This com* 
mince was nude up of housewives, businessmen, clergymen, 
representatives of labor, and ocher comm unify groups. 

A brochure. "Signs of the Times,** was distributed 
throughout the community. The brochure contained a ques- 
tionnaire which offered anyone interested an opportunity to 
express his thinking regarding the year-round school idea. 

Response from the questionnaires, favorable reports from 
the chice committees, plus encouraging reports from the 
teaching staff and administrative staff prompted the superin- 
tendent to recommend the Elective Quarter Flan to the 
Jefferson County Board of Education in May. 1970. This 
plan was adopted unanimously. 



Philosophy 

The basic concept of the Elective Quarter Plan is not en- 
tirely new. nor especially complex. The main purpose of 
the plan is to improve edu c a ti o n al opportunities while mak- 
ing the program more relevant to the needs of boys and 
girls. The program is not designed primarily to save space 
by scheduling students into a rigid master schedule which 
ignores individual needs of children, to avoid double ses- 
sions. or to hasten graduation day for a number of students, 
although any one or all of these could very well be eventual 
by-products of the Elective Quarter Plan. The maio goal of 
this plan is to improve our educational program and to give 
freedom of choice in quarters of attendance and subjects 
elected. 

One of the major challenges to the Elective Quarter Plan 
at present is attendance during the summer quarter. How- 
ever. by offering a program during the summer commensu- 
rate with chat of ocher quarters plus multiple and innovative 
courses, it is hoped that many pupils will decide to elect 
the summer quarter. 



Structure 

The school year will consist of four quarters, three of 
which will be of almosr equal length. Ihe summer quarter 
may be shorter in duration but equal in instructional time 
for any class. The fall quarter will begin in late August 
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ot early Septemb r, the wintet quartet immediately after the 
Thanksgiving Holidays, the spring quarter during the hist 
*eek in March, and the summer quarter from the first week 
in June until the middle ot last of August. All schools 
will be dosed approximately two weeks or more during it* 
latter part of August if the shortened summer quarter is 
permitted. Teachers will have two days to care for admin- 
istrative records and details between each quarter and one 
holiday in each quarter. 

The students will be expected to attend three of the foot 
q outers to meet attendance requirements. However, stu- 
dents may elect to attend all four quarters. It is suggested 
that students who attend four or five quarters in succession 
should then vacation for a quarter or more. 

In the secondary school it is recommended that students 
carry only four subjects during the summet quarter since 
class periods will be longer. However, with approval of the 
counselor and principal a student may carry five, or during 
the fall, winter or ipting quarters carry six subjects. Despite 
the many options available to students, quality instruction 
and equal ctedit for courses will be given during each 
quarter. 



Curriculum Reorganization 

A monumental contribution to the educational program 
in Jefferson County detived from the implementation of the 
Elective Quarter Plan will be the new curriculum developed 
specifically for the ptogram. 

In the secondary school all subject areas will be reorgan- 
ised into quarter courses independent of each ocher except 
where sequential courses are necessary. The number of 
courses tequited in each discipline will depend upon re- 
quirements of that discipline. Wherever possible, courses 
will be developed in such a way chat sequential courses win 
be held to a minimum. It is hoped char 7) per cent ot 
more of the total course offeciogs will be non-sequencial. 

The new course offerings will provide stimulation, celc- 
vance, and improved learning oppocrunicies for all stu Jems. 
Courses will range from remedial to the very advanced. In 
*1* secondary school a student scheduled into an unsuitable 
program may be re-scheduled at the end of any quarter. In 
the elementary school a stu. lent may be rescheduled at the 
end of or ar any time during the quarter. The viability of 
this ptogram will allow scheduling tailored to the needs of 
individual students. Sr-.vJcms with the aid of counselors can 
bener evaluate their progress. The student will become 
more responsible because the plan will demand chat he 
make wise course choices. 



Method of Awarding Credit 

Upon completion of any course at the end of any quarter, 
the student will be aw aided one point. The only departutc 
from this will be in physical education and health, which 
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can be adjusted by allowing 1.5 points for physical educa- 
tion and 1.5 points fot health. At the end of any quarter 
the total points earned divided by 3 will equal the number 
of Carnegie Units earned. Likewise, the total number of 
points earned to date divided by 3 will equal the total num- 
ber of Carnegie Uni's earned. Fifry-four points, if properly 
distributed in the various disciplines, will equal 18 units 
and entitle the student to graduate. Under this method of 
converting points to Carnegie Units, fractions will become 
involved only when the total number of points is not evenly 
divisible by 3. The progress of the student in the elementary 
school will be reported to parents each quarter through 
personal conferences, notes and report catds. 



Identification of Courses 



Curricula in all disciplines will be revised and developed 
into 58 or 60-day units in accotdance with objectives of the 
Elective Quarter Plan. Courses will carry a number designa- 
tion following the name of the discipline, plus a short title 
for the course. This method of numbering resembles that 
of college, which may be intriguing to students. 

All courses on the ninth grade level will be numbered 
from 100 to 199, on the tenth grade Icvd from 200 
to 299* on the eleventh grade level from 300 to 399. and 
courses on the twelfth grade level from 400 to 499. The 
numbering system will be used mainly for purposes of 
course identification, and not ro restrict course choices. In 
other words, seniors could take courses numbered below* 
400. Courses numbered between 500 and 600 will be on 
the college level. This will apply primarily to Advanced 
Placemen r courses. Advance Program courses can be identi- 
fied by tlie number nine when it u used as the middle 
digit of a three digit number. 

The curriculum in the elementary school will reflect the 
philosophy of our Continuous Progiess Program. 



Course Description 

One Course Description Illustrated 

MATHEMATICS 101 — Fundamental Mathematics 
Prerequisite : None 

Thu course includes study of the base ten numeration 
system; addition and subtraction of wnole numbers; like 
fractions; decimals; denominate numbers; and simple mul- 
tiplication and division of whole numbers and of proper 
fractions. 

This course is designed for the student who has com- 
pleted eighth grade mathematics but does not possess ade- 
quate understanding and skill to complete Mathematics 104 
successfully. 
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The New Look 



When the doors of the Jefferson County Public Schools 
swing wide in the summer or fait of 1972 a new look' 
will be very much in evidence. Choices or elections will be 
the name of the 'new look.' Pupils may elect for thv first 
time to attend school or to vacation. The only requirement 
is that the pupil must attend three of the four quarters 
within each twelve-month period. 

Read the following pages carefully. Many questions 
about the Elective Quarter Plan (EQP> are answered there. 
Share this information with friends and family. 



Your school year will be divided into four quartets more 
or less equal in length. 

The June, 1972 calendar to September, 1973 will be 
structured tentatively as follows: 



Winter November 29. 1972 February 28. 1973 



You will be expected to attend three of rhe four quarters 
to make normal progress toward graduation. If you wish, 
you may attend all four quarters for either makeup or 
acceleration. Discuss this with your family. 

If provisions are made by the 1972 Legislature to allow 
reimbursement to those school districts in Kentucky provid- 
ing a quality educational program year-round or beyond the 
minimum requirement of 185 days, the summer quarter 
will be tuition free. However, pupils attending the tuition 
free summer quarter will be required to attend full time 
and carry a full load under present requirements. 



The change to the Elective Quarter Plan should be ord- 
erly. Registration procedures will change little unless it be- 
comes necessary ro adopt a policy similar to that used by 
colleges and universities requiring pupils to fir themselves 
into a pre-prepared master schedule. Registration will be 
held once or twice a year and students will register for two. 
three, or four quarters, depending on the frequency of regis- 



Changes 



Quitter Botins 

Summer June 12. 1972 

Fall August 30. 1972 



Ends 

August 22 . 197 2 
November 22. 1972 



Spring March 5. 1973 

Summer June 4. 1973 



May 28. 1973 
Aug. 9 or 21. 1973 



Change Over 
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tration. Perhaps the greatest noticeable change will be tht 
large number of course offerings in some subject areas from 
which you may make your selections. No doubt, you will 
be surprised at the small number of courses which must be 
taken in a specified order. 

What Courses 

Will Yew Take? 

Check again the points or Carnegie units required in each 
subject area for graduation. You will have great freedom 
uf choite in selecting courses from each area to satisfy re* 
quirements. As in the past, your counselor, subject teach- 
ers, and homeroom teacher will help you in planning your 
program. Every level in the elementary school will be 
available each quarter. 

For You 

Plan your future. What do you want to do? What 
direction do you want to go with your high school studies? 
Do you plan ro go to work when you finish high school or 
to attend college? Know what the colleges require for cn- 
trante, particularly the ones that interest you. Invite your 
parents ro share in your planning. The increased scope of 
curriculum will allow you to explore subject areas not pos- 
sible under the one year system. 

Other areas not closely related to your academic work but 
relevant to your total school life should be given some atten- 
tion. There are many extracurricular activities, so get 
involved. The Elective Quarter Plan will pose nn problems 
for athletics; in fact, it will provide for an inter-scholastic 
athletic progtam during the summer quarter. No problems 
relating ro eligibility are anticipated; nowever, athletes must 
be enrolled and attending school during the quarter a par- 
ticular sport is being played. For example, a football 
player must attend the fall quarter, a basketball player the 
winter quarter, etc. A quarter of eligibilty will not be 
charged against those participating in the summer athletic 
program unless open and flagrant abuse develops. The sum- 
mer sports program will probably parallel the spring sports 
program. 

Present K.H.S.A.A. rules provide for four years of eligi- 
bility in high school — the first four years. This means a 
player is entitled to four years or four seasons of football, 
basketball, or track, etc. The Elective Quarter Plan will not 
allow a player 19 juggle his quarters of attendance in such 
a way as to allow him five seasons of football, basketball, 
baseball, etc. while in high school. 

There will be many activities in which you may par- 
ticipate during any quarter. Pick at least one. Remember, 
nothing can replace the opportunity you have while in 
high school for friendships, personal growth, and for doing 
something for your school. 

An exciting new era is coming to the schools of Jefferson 
County. Make the most of your high school years of op- 
portunity. 
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Answers 



Eiflht high schools and twelve elementary schools in Jef- 
ferson County are air-conditioned. These buildings an 
easily ore for 40 percent 0 f our high school population and 
15 per cent of our elementary school population during the 
summer quarter, if 25,000 to 30,000 students choose to 
attend the summer quarter, the Elective Quarter Plan will 
be off to a swinging* start. 

Jefferson County will probably be the only school system 
in the state on the Elective Quarter Plan in 1972. This 
should have little if any effect on students transferring into 
or from Jefferson County Schools. 

Once the Elective Quarter Plan h in full operation and 
attendance during all quarters is somewhat equal, then most 
courses will be offered every quarter. Of course, the total 
enrollment during any quarter and choices of pupils will 
determine courses offered. 

The Elective Quarter Plan should not increase the num- 
ber of textbooks required unless the pupil takes subjects in 
a greater number of areas than in the past. The EQP will 
not affect the present grading system. 

Graduation requirements will not be altered except to 
make changes consistent with the new quarter plan. A com- 
mittee has prepared a report on graduation under the EQP. 
This report will be reviewed and findings made available at 
an early date. Appropriate changes will be made as needs 
arise. 



Requirements 

For Grade Placement and Graduation 

Grade Placement Points 

Sophomore ] 2 

Junior 24 

Senior 39 

Graduation requirements: 54 points 

Points 

(1) English |2 

(2) Mathematics 6 

( 3 ) Science 

(4) Social Studies C 

3 points or t unit of 
which shall be American 
History 

(5) Health 1.5 o .5 

Physical Education 1.5 3 0.5 



Carnegie Units 
4 
8 
13 

18 Carneige Units 
Carnegie Units 

4 

2 

2 

2 



1 
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NEEDED A YEAR EARLY (1 STUDENT) $171.90 
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Mr, M a zfcoi. t. The next panelist is Dr. E. Curtis Henson. Yon inay 
proceed, Doctor, 

STATEMENT OF DR. E. CURTIS HENSON, ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT, ATLANTA, GA. 

Mr. Hf.n. sox. Thank yon, very much, Mr. Mazzoli and nicinlicrs of 
the panel, It. is indeed a pleasure to be here today to represent the At- 
lanta school system and the Metropolitan Atlanta area. 

I think many of the comments and reasons for going into a year- 
round school program have already been stated ; therefore, I will make 
this as precise as I can. 

Year-round education is not a new concept. It has been implemented 
in many and various locations in the United States since the mid 
1800\s. In Atlanta's search for a more effective and efficient educa- 
tional program, the year-round school program was explored. 

In December 1965, the eight school systems in Metropolitan At- 
lanta representing some 300,000 pupils began a rather intensive effort 
to develop a more dynamic and meaningful curriculum and organiza- 
tional structure for the high schools in that area. 

We felt that the schools needed to be more compatible with and re- 
sponsive to society, the students and the world of knowledge. We were 
very concerned about the fact that 40 percent of our graduating sen- 
iors went on to college blit 60 percent did not. 

Of the 40 percent who stalled to college, only about 20 percent fin- 
ished, However, our currimuluni design was such as to train all peo- 
ple as though they were going to go to college and were going to 
complete it, 

We were also following pretty much of the traditional pattern for 
college prepamtion, Employers were concerned alxmt the prospective 
employees not being able to fulfill the needs of their respective insti- 
tutions. 

We were very much concerned about trying to develop a course of 
study which would meet the varying needs of all youngsters within 
our school districts, 

The Atlanta school system spent more than 2 years in planning, 
studying and developing the program which was begun in all 26 high 
schools in September 1968, 

Today, we are halfway in the 15th consecutive quarter of operation. 
During that time, the school system alone has supported the costs of 
the fourth quarter, The state has given support to the first three quar- 
ters, but ad valorem tax locally levied has to support the fourth 
quarter. 

Structurally, the four quarter plan is a division of the school year 
into four parts of approximately equal length rather than two semes- 
ters and a summer session. We thought for this to be meaningful a 
conscientious effort must be made to provide a complete program dur- 
ing each quarter and to require only minimum prerequisites in our 
sequential offerings so that the pupil may choose to work or go on 
vacation at a time other than dining the summer without undue 
penalty. 
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Merely to divide the textbook or the formal course offerings into 
quarto blocks instead of semester blocks would not make an adequate 
year-round program. Without extensive revision of the educational 
goals and an intensive analysis of the curriculum, four quarters of 
school will l>o no more of an exciting prospect than three quarters or 
two semesters. 

Factors other than time, number of pupils and amount of days must 
be weighed. Each quarter course nmst be complete and autonomous. 
I ins meant, that we had to revise the entire high school curriculum com- 
pletely so that there was no particular course named or required for all 
students but that any student might be able to attain his own level of 
development in a given subject area. 

The number of possible courses within a given discipline must be 
large enough, therefore, to assure each student ease in scheduling while 
assuring cont inuous growth opportunities for the pupil. 

Onl\ occasionally under such a plan would a pupil be required to 
pass a specific course since there arc others which deal with similar con- 
ccpts of equal quality which would serve as well. With a four-quarter 
plan, a system can offer greater flexibility both in scheduling and in 
curriculum offerings. 

The possibilities appear unlimited and the benefits to pupils great. 
If a pupil chooses, lie may take a greater number of courses in a 12- 
montl? period. Such a choice permits him these options: He mav grad- 
uate at an earlier date or he may enrich his plan of studies; he may 
take remedial work if required or he may take an alternate course if 
lie is unsuccessful in one; lie may work iii November on a job that lie 
possibly could not have gotten the previous June; he may even work 
Parttunc and attend school part-time year-round. 

Parenthetically, we have more than 6,000 youths who chose this 
option. They attend year-round with a reduced course load while 
working part-time. Originally, we had thought that a job would be 
divided among four youths, one staying out of school for a full quarter 
and then rotat ing. This has not been our experience. 

They seem to get a job for one-half day and keep it for an entire year 
or longer and another youth taking it the other half-day. By taking 
four courses a day or a quarter, and going year-round, a pupil can 
complete his high school requirements with his peers, plus having had 
3 or 4 years of work experience. 

We think this is equally as important to many students as some of 
the academic subjects. To a greater extent the pupil may vary studies 
according to his interests and convenience as course offerings become 
less sequential in some subject ureas. Having to enroll in courses in 
sequence is a myth which has been exploded. 

The sequential offering of courses really has very little foundation 
because no one knows why pupils consistently have been required to 
take European history before American history, or having to complete 
English literature before being permitted to take American literature. 

There is no reason for it other than tradition, that we have been 
able to find. Recognizing there might be some savings or delayed taxa- 
tion when school buildings are needed and bonding capacities arc 
reached, the Atlanta school system did not go into the year-round 
school program for the purpose of trying to save money. 
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The advantages sought from a 4-fpiarter plan were to provide wider 
options and educational opportunities for the youth involved. The 
idea that we can predetermine what a pupil needs to know before he 
is born seems to have long since ceased to have anv validity* if it ever 
did. 

Benefits to the students, then, should he the prime reason for con- 
verting to a quarter plan or a year-round education. 

Thank you very much, I will be happy to try to answer any ques- 
tions you may have, 

Mr, Pucixski (presiding). Thank you. Dr, Henson. 

(The prepared statement follows:) 
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ATLANTA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

The Four Quarter School Year 

U'ri'imml by E. Curtis Hendon, Assistant Superintendent for Instruction) 



WIDENING CURRICULUM OPTIONS 
THROUGH A FOURQUARTER SCHOOL YEAR 




Year-round I education is not a new concept. It has been implemented in various locations in 
the United States since the mid 1800's. In Atlanta's search for a more effective and efficient educational 
program, the year-round school program was explored. 

In December of 1965. an intensive effort was started to develop a more dynamic and meaningful 
curriculum and organizational structure for the high schools in the Atlanta School System. We felt that 
the schools needed to be more compatible with and responsive to society, the students, and the world 
of knowledge. Two years were devoted to studying, planning, and developing the program before it was 
begun in all 26 high schools in September of 1968. Today, it is in Its fifteenth consecutive quarter of 
operation, and during this time the fourth quarter has been funded almost entirely from local ad-valorem 
taxes. 

The following description of Atlanta's program is usually accompanied by a slide presentation 
and attempts to tell (a) why Atlanta developed and implemented the year-round educational program, 
(b) how the program was developed, and (c) how well it has worked. 

Atlanta is a vast, complex, changing city, and the changes of recent years have been dramatic. 

No longer is life dominated by an agrarian society. Animal power has been replaced by machinery and 
modern technology demands skills unheard of In previous years. People are more mobile; new and 
different jobs are being developed daily. 

The challenge of education has always been to provide programs which meet the needs of the 
time. However, the changes in education have not always kept pace with the changes in society as a 
whole. Too often educational changes have occurred as a reaction to the times rather than a response. 
Therefore, the major question faced by the Atlanta Public Schools in this period of comples and 
constant change is 

What type of educational programs should be provided? 

In response to this question, we found we had to ask ourselves two other pertinent questions: 

...What are Atlanta's needs? 

...What Is a possible and positive approach to meeting these needs? 

WHAT ARE ATLANTA'S NEEDS? 

There is no simple answer to this question, for Atlanta is far from a simple city. It is a big, 
bustling, growing city: It is 27th in population in the United States, 3rd in air travel, 9th in residential 
buildings, and 3rd In non farm employment. 

The homes for its residents range from modern high rise apartments to old frame structures, 
from decaying parts of the inner city to to wnhouses, from low socio economic areas to large estates, 
from slums to subdivisions. 

What are Atlanta's needs? How do the people wh live in these various kinds of housing earn 
a living in 1972? They are dental technicians, lawyers, cc struction workers, service station operators, 
airline reservation clerks, architects, executives, clerks, judges, secretaries, inmates, and welfare 
recipients. 
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What are Atlanta's needs? Educational programs which will equip the young people 
of today to live in this complex, changing city. Educational programs which will provide for 
individual needs and individual aspirations. 

Traditionally, the school program was pretty much of single design similar to a funnel. 
Regardless of the size, shape, desires, aptitudes, and goals of the pupils, courses were presented 
and required In sequential order -pupils passed or repeated before moving on. Pupils were 
grouped rigidly and scheduled fcy grades regardless of their learning abilities and potentials. 

This constraint did not seem appropriate; neither did it seem to be educationally meaningful. 

HOW WAS THE PROBLEM APPROACHED? 

We were faced with finding a pattern of organizational structure which would carry a 
flexible, changing curriculum and would allow for individual goals of pupils. We had tried the 
semester system. We also tried the "souped up" semester system. We examined the trimester. 
However, we were searching for an organizational structure which would permit more 
flexibility and individualization of instruction; one which would allow pupils to take one course, 
or two courses, or a combination of courses and activities; one which would permit a wider 
selection of options; and one which would expand the school year and permit the interchange 
of its various parts. Therefore, representatives from the eight school systems in the metropolitan 
Atlanta area, in conjunction with the State Department of Education, worked cooperatively 
to develop such a plan. We actually went into this program on a cooperative basis because of 
the ilze> These eight school systems enroll more than one-third the students in Georgia. 
Cooperation gave us v psychological security and mutual support. 

Area superintendents, state department representatives, department chairmen, and 
otherkey instructional leaders were added to the planning group. The decision was reached 
that the vehicle needed to carry the curriculum should have four interchangeable parts. The 
structure took shape; the four-quarter plan was the structure we would use as a vehicle for 
our new curriculum and program. Merely to "chop" the traditional courses into quarter 
blocks would not give the flexibility desired. So, each of the eight school systems, in varying 
degrees, independently and cooperatively organized and worked to develop an appropriate 
curriculum. 

Atlanta's staff -composed of teachers, coordinate r$, subject area department hea^s, 
librarians, consultants, administrators, and, on occasion.students examined the curricuium by 
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subject areas. Each subject area committee exchanged ideas with similar committees in 
the other metropolitan school systems, and interdisciplinary groups worked together. 
Administrative committees were also at work. Collectively, we produced a nonsequential, 
non-graded individualized program. In order to accomplish this goal, the entire high school 
curriculum was rewritten by identifying feasible concepts in each discipline, grouping those 
which seemed to hang together, and arranging them in courses. When possible, the courses 
were developed according to behavioral objectives, student characteristics, and administrative 
requirements as we perceived them at that time. 

In order to give some uniformity in course development, this guide was devised and 
used by each subject area committee. 



RECOMMENOEO OUARTER COURSE 
SUBJECT AREA OF 



Atom* Of Court* and 
Description 


Studtnt Characteristics 


Behavioral Objectives 


Arimmisti alive 
Requirements 


I Catalogue title and 
aona or two sentence 
da script ion) 


(Who will taka tha court*? 
Age. achievameot level. pre- 
requisite courses, vocational 
goals, academic goats, others) 


(What tha pupils are 
expected to accomplish 
in ttus course) 


(Double periods, time 
ol day. »'/e of clast. 
I'hytiral facility 
rrquwetl. etc ) 



You will note we were concerned about behavioral objectives. These were the days when 
behavioral objectives were just beginning to become popular, and perhaps we did not reach 
our desired goals in every case. However, for the first time, on a comprehensive basis, we were 
concerned about what it was that students were to learn, to learn to do, to develop their 
attitudes, or specifically what we were trying to accomplish. This behavioral approach is quite 
different from saying that the purpose of this course Is to prepare people to live successfully 
in American democracy -whatever that means. We were much more specific. Furthermore, 
we turned our attention to the more individual characteristics of students: 

...learning styles 

...goals 

...ambitions. 

We were concerned about developing courses wl ich would make possible the reaching 
of behavioral objectives by students of many and varied individual characteristics. 

We were also concerned about administrative re<j \uions. We had previously tad the 
experience of developing courses only to have them rebu ltd because of inadequate space or 
restraining needs such as a wall removed. Therefore, we wanted to know Indore we began our 
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new course building what kinds of administrative requirements would bo necessary to 
implement a particular course. The constant and meaningful involvement of administrators 
made this goal possible. 

For each course, we developed a teacher's guide-a mass undertaking. During one 
summer alonc-the first summer we really got underway-we used more than eighteen tons 
of paper cut in 8% x 1 1 size for printing the guides. When we tallied the number of courses 
we found that we had developed over 850, a number which has now grown to 870. Each 
course was listed and described in a catalogue which was distributed to each high school. 
Obviously, no one school could offer all of these courses during any one quarter, nor would 
some of the courses necessarily ever be offered in some schools. The selection of courses 
for any one school is determined by the composition of the student body. 

WHAT IS THE NEW CURRICULUM LIKE? 

It is non sequential, non-graded, individualized. 

The majority of the courses are non sequential. This is a problem that we had to 
solve early in the planninq. We found, to the dismay of some and to the satisfaction of others, 
that courses did not necessarily have to he provided in sequential order. 

rum CHART OF THE ACADEMIC PROGRAM IN MATHEMATICS 
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Math 111 and 112 can be taken in any order as long as the context is reasonably mastered 
in both before 113. As long as the content in these three courses is mastered, a pupil 
might branch off in any direction, in any math courses offered in the school system. His 
own desires and his goals will dictate into which course he goes and in which order he 
chooses his path. 

It provides for flexible scheduling. 

Another important feature is flexible scheduling. The new curriculum provides for 
the different levels and abilities of the students through more flexible scheduling. 





PUPIL S SCHEOULE • COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


Fall • 1968 


Winter ■ 1968 


Sluing • 1969 


Summer 1969 


Nature of Crrili/ation IS S.l 


Oev. ol Nation Stata IS S.) 


Political Behavior IS S 1 


Typing 


Inter. French A 


Inter. French 8 


Inter. French C 


Theater IFnq | 


P. E.: Tennis 


P. E . : Soccer 


p. E.: Track and Field 


Short Story 


BSCS Biology 


BSCS Biology 


BSCS Bio’rgy 


, Dev ol *J S Democracy 


Adventuring in Lit. 1 


Comintition (Erg.) 


Adventuring in Lit. !* 




Plane Geometry 


Plane Geometry 


Plane Geometry 





This is a schedule for a pupil who wishes to go to college. Although it is entitled college 
preparatory, we have no such program designated, but from the 870 courses and proper pro> 
fessional assistance from counselors, teachers, and parents, we can assist the pupil in selecting the 
kind of courses he will need to enter practically any university anywhere. This particular student 
wanted to go to college • is now in college and is doing quite well. A careful examination of the 
courses selected will reveal the fact that this is a traditional college prep type program. 

Another program for a student who needed two quarter courses in English and in social 
studies to complete requirements for graduation wished also to take choir or music and to lx? of 
assistance around the school, thus completing one half day. 
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ACTUAL SENIOR STUDENT SCHEDULE 


1st Quarter 


2nd Quarter 


1. Composition (Eng.) 


1. Composition (Eng.) 


2. Choir 


2. Honor Choir 


3. Aide (Principal) 


3. Aide (Assistant Principal) 


4. Comparative Cultures (S.S.) 


4. International Relations (S.S.) 


Early dismissal 


Early dismissal 


-at work by 1 ;00 P. M. 


-at work by 1 :00 P. M. 




At noon the student was dismissed and worked as a mail clerk in a nearby establish- 
ment. This young man is also in college and is doing quite well, illustrating again the fact that 
a student who wishes or needs to work 'would not be prevented from going to college. 

Other types of flexibility in terms of students with different abilities and having 
different needs was also considered important. English is probably an example that illustrates 
as well as any the wide range of abilities of students in a common core type subject . In 
Atlanta we have high school students who are reading below the fourth grade level, between 
fourth and sixth, and above the sixth grade level. Some appropriate courses for each one of 
them are listed next, including courses for those who are just beginning to read and are 
improving below the fourth grade level. Would it be better for a non-reader, 16- years old, 
to learn to read than it would be for him to flunk Shakespeare again? We decided in favor 
of teaching students things that were meaningful to them regardless of whether it was on the 
first grade, twelfth grade, or college level. 
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A. REAOING LEVEL BE LOW 4.0 


LOWER DIVISION: 


UPPER OlVlSlON: 


Reading Improvement 1. II 


Expository Composition 


Communication Skills Lab. 1. II 


Readings for Modern Man 


Literary Modes 


Adventuring through Literature 1 


Language Skills 


Drama for Modern Man 


MessModie 


Theatre and Stagecraft 




Short Story 



3. REAOING LEVEL FROM 4.0 -5.9 


LOWER 01 VISION 


UPPER OlVlSlON: 


CSL 1. II. Ill 


Expository Composition 


Literary Modes 


Adventuring through Literature II 


Language Skills 


Oral Language 


Mass Media 


ftoetry 

American Literature 1 
Communication: The Paragraph 


POSSIBLE SUMMER QUARTER ELECTIVES: 


Theatre and Stagecraft 



C. REAOING LE VE L 6.0 OR A80VE 


LOWER DIVISION: 




UPPER OlVlSlON: 


Literary Themes 




Adventuring through Literature II 


Communication: 
Sentence Patterns 




Composition 


Myths and Legends 




American Literature 1 


Mass Media 




Language Development 


Communication: 
The Paragraph 




American Literature II 


Literary Types 




Drama 


' POSSIBLE SUMMER QUARTER ELEC : IVES: 
Oeative Writing 
Shakespeare 
The Novel 
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It requires more counseling with students. 

To have this much flexibility is one thing, but to be able to counsel with students in 
the way the flexibility demands is very important. The classroom teacher's role in counseling 
has been greatly enhanced because she works closer with the pupils and, above all others, is 
better able to suggest appropriate courses to take next in any given subject area. Hopefully, 
through this process, each pupil will be scheduled so that he will be challenged enough to maintain 
interest but not enough to find course work too demanding and thus lose interest. Through 
this total counseling and selection process, courses are selected for each pupil for each quarter. 
Each pupil examines his program of studies, 4nd the courses selected for the quarter are 
noted. During the quarter, the pupil's records are reviewed, and with further counseling-wit h 
a guidance counselor if the case warrants it -a second quarter's program of studies is identified 
and added. As was illustrated previously, work may be scheduled for one-half day, during 
the morning or afternoon or it could come at some other time. The whole idea is that there 
Is a flexibility or a possibility of flexibility depending upon the pupil's respective needs and 
his own direction. 

To facilitate scheduling, we do use the computer. There is some question about whether 
It 1$ mandatory or not in order to have a successful program, and there Is still some real question 
about whether we can schedule faster or more effectively manually. The question of rapidly 
retrievable forms of data is clearly answered by the computer assisting us in that particular area. 
Following the same counseling procedure, the third quarter's program of studies is identified, 
as is the fourth quarter, and any subsequent quarters of work that the pupil may wish to take. 

This whole process of scheduling re-emphasizes the fact that Atlanta's pupils come in 
different sizes and shapes and that the old uniform curriculum design docs not fit the 
majority of our pupils. The fourquarter plan provides wider options and, with proper counseling, 
better suits our pupils. 

It credits students for work completed in a different fashion. 

After several months of debate, we decided that If the courses were properly selected 
in terms of the activity that the student would need next in order to continue his normal 
growth pattern and if he were pursuing these reasonably well and making progress, every 
course wou Id have exactly the same amount of credit. T *t is, if he attends class one hour a 
day, five days a week for a quarter and passes, he would earn five quarter hours regardless of 
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the name of the course. Although we do not record Carnegie units or keep up with them 
in any way, the rule of fifteen quarter hours equals one carnegie unit is used for handling 
transfer students. 

WHAT HAS REALLY HAPPENED TO THE ATLANTA PUBLIC SCHOOLS AS A RESULT 
OF THIS EFFORT TO WIDEN CURRICULUM OPTIONS? 

Many questions have been answered and many others identified. 

After more than two years of preparation, the four*quarter plan began in September 
of 1068, and is now in its fifteenth quarter of operation. During this period of time, we 
have answered many questions, but we have, in the process, probably identified more 
questions than we have answered. One of the more commonly asked questions, particularly 
In the earlier years, was-does it save money? The answer for Atlanta's program is simply 
no. It was not designed as a money saving approach; it was designed as a vehicle for 
curriculum revision -a method for providing more relevant courses and more meaningful 
experiences for the youth enrolled in the school system. Since all youth have an opportunity * 
to come either three or four quarters if they wish, the cost of operating the additional 
quarter is over and above what it would cost if we stopped at the end of the third quarter. 

How did you get people involved? 

We worked at public involvement some two or more years prior to implementing the 
program, and we developed publications which we distributed widely to PTA's, news media, 
television programs, radio, school bulletins. We appeared before all kinds of groups to talk. 

We encouraged pupils to discuss their specific courses of study with their parents. Parents 
were Invited to talk with teachers if they had any questions about what might happen. 

Faculty meetings were devoted to developing better understanding among staff members. 

Through this all, we found out that the public generally was much more in favor of moving 
Into this type of program than some of us who call ourselves professional educators. 

What major differences have been experienced since going into the year-round program? 

One of the differences is that we have all of our high schools open alt year long, full-day, 
tuition-free. Formerly, in the summer, we had only e select number of schools open in various 
locations. The enrollment has changed considerably, ten. Prior to going on the year-round program, 
we had approximately 25% of the high school student body enrolled in one or more 
courses during the summer for wh^h they paid tuition. In 1969, the first full summer of 
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operation on the year-round program, we had some 39% of the students to enroll with an 
average enrollment of 2.6 classes. The next summer, we dropped to 35%, but the number of 
classes increased to 3.6 on an average per student. In 1971* the enrollment percentage was 
36; the course enrollment was 3.7, approaching the average load of 4. 

What about eligibility for athletics? 

Are you permitting your students to stay out the quarter they participate thus in 
essence becoming a pro? No. We appeared before the Association that sets the regulations, 
and it was ruled that a student would earn eligibility the quarter prior to this participation 
in a competitive sport, i.e., he would either earn his eligibility in the spring or the summer 
quarter prior to participating in the fall depending on his enrollment. time. He must pass 
fifteen quarter hours during the quarter he earns eligibility and must be enrolled during the 
quarter he participates. The Atlanta School System has increased the requirement from 
fifteen to twenty quarter hours. 

Have more special programs been added? 

In addition to the regular full program, we have been able to maintain special 
activities and to increase the offerings of special activities because of our flexibility. One such 
program is called Upstream-the Atlanta School System's version of the internationally known 
program Outward 8ound. For this program, youngsters enroll for 21 consecutive days in the 
North Georgia mountains. Fifteen quarter hours of credit-five hours in sociology, five hours 
in environmental biology, and five hours in physical education-are allowed for the experience. 
Qualified, certified teachers stay right with the students at all times. Other such special 
courses or programs include environmental biology, oceanography, automobile mechanics . . . 
Not only do these special programs enrich the curriculum offerings, but also some courses 
such as the automobile mechanics succeed in destroying many of the myths about those who 
work with their hands having less intellect. 

HAS THE PROGRAM WORKEO? 

The curriculum has changed. It is more up-to-date, relevant, and flexible. The student 
and parent response has been positive. Perhaps some illustrative student comments will give 
an idea of the reception: 

...Going to school all four quarters, I don't get hind and yet I can hold 
down a part-time job. 
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♦••By taking three or four courses a quarter, I don't feet pushed. We schedule 
what we feel I can handle without my getting upset and nervous. 

...One quarter, I took three social science courses-not to get rid of the hard 
work but to concentrate in one field. 

...I fust go whenever my mom makes me. 

...Even physical education is different? we went to the public swimming pool 
three times a week for lessons. 

...I'm on the annual staff so I went the fourth quarter to lighten my load all 
year and give me more time for the yearbook. 

Few students, less than 100, take vacation quarters other than summer. Few choose 
to graduate early. Close to 6,000 will work-either asa part of a school program or on their 
own-part-time. 

Does the new approach help? We think so. We know it widens the opportunities; we 
work constantly toward keeping it relevant and flexible. 
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What is the four-quarter 
school program? 



Structurally, the four-quarter program is a division of the 
school year into four periods of approximately equal length 
rather than into two semesters and a summer session. To be 
meaningful, a conscientious effort must be made to provide a 
complete program during each quarter and to require only 
minimum prerequisites and/or sequential offerings so that a 
pupil may choose to work or go on vacation at a time other 
than during the summer without undue penalty. 

To divide the textbook or course into four quarters instead 
of two semesters does not produce an adequate four-quarter 
program. Without extensive revision of educational goals and 
an intensive analysis of the curriculum, four quarters of 
school will be no more of an exciting prospect than three 
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quarters or two semesters. Factors other than time, number, 
and amount of days must be weighed. Each quarter course 
must be a complete and autonomous unit. The number of 
possible courses within a given discipline must be large 
enough to assure ease in scheduling while assuring con- 
tinuous growth opportunities for the pupil. Only occasion- 
ally would a pupil be required to pass a specific course since 
there are others which deal with similar concepts of equal 
quality which would serve as well. 



With the four-quarter plan, a system can offer greater flexi- 
bility both in scheduling and in curriculum offerings. The 
possibilities appear unlimited and the benefits to pupils great. 
If a pupil chooses, he may take a greater number of courses 
in a twelve-month period. Such a choice permits him these 
options: He may graduate at an earlier date, enrich his plan 
of studies, take remedial work if required, or take an alter- 
nate course if he is unsuccessful in one. He may work in 
November on a job he possibly could not have gotten the pre- 
vious June. He may even work part-time and attend school 
part-time year-round. To a great extent, he may vary his 
studies according to interest and convenience as course offer- 
ings become less sequential in some subject areas. 

For the school system, advantages sought from a four-quarter 
plan are not financial. Initially, such an operation is more 
expensive to implement and maintain than the traditional 
two-semester plus a tuition-supported summer school. Ben- 
efits to pupils should be the prime reason for converting to a 
four-quarter school program. 
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FOURTH QUARTER DATA 




Enrollment by Subject Areas 



Enrollment 
By Subicct Areas 


19 6 9 


19 7 0 


19 7 1 


Art 


1163 


1002 


1683 


Business Education 


2429 


2.574 


2345 


Driver Education 


357 


155 


523 


English 


6982 


6935 


67«9 


Foreign Language 


425 


„ . 444 


77 


Health 


130 


(combined 
with P.E.) 


487 


Home Economics 


1125 


1767 


2009 


Industrial Arts 


1232 


1300 


3963 


Mathematics 


5335 


5545 


5248 


Music 


1365 


1607 


2275 


Physical Education 


3754 


5115 


6085 


Science 


2987 


4017 


3880 


Social Studies 


6319 


7092 


7488 


Others 


191 


390 


614 


TOTALS 


33.794 


37,843 


43.466 


Average Number 
Subjects Per Puoil 


2.645 


3.609 


3.725 


Total Enrollment 


12.770 


10.484 


11.666 


Percent Attending 


37* 


30.77* 


35.5* 
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North Fulton 275 231 319 115 163 273 29 260 299 
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* Some pupils enrolled in both remedial and advanced courses 
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Mr. PrcixsKi. Mr. Brewster, we are particularly interested in hear- 
ing your 4-day-a-wcek plan for students. I am anxious to hear it. Your 
entire statement will go in the record at this point, and you can sum- 
marize it in any way you wish. 

(The prepared statement follows:) 

Less School— Better Learning : the 4-Day School Week 

(By Albert J. Brewster, Jr.. sui>erintendent of schools. Maine School 
Administrative Distriet No. 3 t Unity, Maine) 

Maine School Administrative Distriet Number Three began a trial four-day 
student school week in September of 1971 as a solution to two sj>eeifie problems: 
financial need, and a need for in-serviee training time for teachers. 

In early spring of 1071, word was received that District Three had beeu 
awarded an E.S.EA. Title III grant for its project entitled "Individualized 
Learning and Resjionslbiiity Development.” A project geared to changing teach- 
ing techniques and materials, it featured an extensive training program for 
teachers. The time for such training was the most serious consideration of the 
project. 

The long established practice of holding teacher training sessions after school 
or in the evening, in this writer’s experience, had never really proved to be very 
productive. After till, n teacher can hardly be expected to report to a central 
location after a full dnv of teaching and be in any state of mind to assimilate 
new ideas. 

In the midst of the teacher-training dilemma, a new crisis struck — n 10% 
budget cut. These two problems, tlien, created n situation to which a four-day 
student week niieared to be a tenable solution — an opportunity to provide a sub- 
stantial block of trainiug time for teachers while in the same instance reducing 
certain operating costs namely in the areas of maintenance, food seivice, and 
transportation. 

Any reduction in the number of days in the student school week implied, of 
course, a reduction of Instructional time. To minimize such a reduction, it was 
proimsed that the length of each of the four remaining school days in* increased by 
thirty-five minutes. Thus, the actual reduction of instructional time would be 
only two hours and twenty-five minutes per week instead of the usual full day of 
five hours and five minutes. 

After careful consideration, the State School Board authorized the implemen- 
tation of the proposed four-day week every week from Septcmlier to Christmas 
recess, 1971, once every other week from January 3 until March 1, 1972, and once 
every fourth week from March 1 until June 1, 1972. /. 

It was not without some trepidation that District Three embarked upon the 
four-day week project Perhaps the greatest initial concern was the possibility 
of a fatigue problem for elementary school youngsters, and careful observation 
by nil staff was maintained from the first. The final conclusion in December of 
1971, based upon teacher observations and parental reports, was that there was 
no appreciable increase in fatigue of youngsters ns n result of a thirty-five- 
minute-longer school day. 

Another major concern was, of course, the reduction of instructional time. Here 
it was felt that the increase in learning efficiency ns n result of the use of new 
methods and materials in the teaching/lenrning operation would more than off- 
set the weekly 2 hour and 25 minute reduction in instructional time. A compari- 
son of standardized test data is now in progress. 

While initially there was a small but vocal group opposed to the four-day 
school week project, the great majority of the residents of tlie district adopted a 
“wait and see” attitude. 

On i\ purely subjective Iwisis this writer feels that the goal of the Title III 
project have been much further advanced than they would have been without 
the fifth day of teacher training activities. Acceptance of the four-dny school 
week has been very good. Students naturally, are almost uuanimous in their 
approval. Many parents are enthusiastic about the individualized instruction 
effected by the program. 

At this point, while the final, comprehensive evaluation is being completed, all 
aspects appear to be positive, and there is reason for confidence that a more 
extensive continuation of the four-day school week project will be sought fer the 
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coming school year. If the budget authorization vote i.s any indication of ap- 
proval of the educational program by the electorate, it must be ixiiiiteil out that 
after two successive years of significant budget cuts i.~r; in 11*7^71 and 1 (k; 
in 1971-72) the budget this year was approved intact by a vote of almost three 
to one. After almost 7 months of the 4-day weeks project. 

In order to make effective changes in the educational process, adequate time 
must Ik* allowed for in service training of teachers — time which is not in addi- 
tion to a full, vigorous workweek. What has long been established in the indus- 
trial realm must be established in the educational realm — effective, productive 
change can best be effected by providing for inservice training on “eoiiqiauv 
time.** 

A critical point, germane to the four-day school week, is that no matter how 
carefully simulated or cleverly contrived, formal educational experiences can 
only be a genuine experience in formal education. In other words, the humaniz- 
ing astiect of real life exiterienees can only be realized through real life experi- 
ences for which adequate time must be provided. The school-free day. lie it 
Friday or any other school day. can provide the time for real life experiences — 
time for cxttcrieuocs in community activities such ns those sponsored by service 
organizations, churches, youth groups, and so forth. 

Though the quantity (time) of the treatment (education) must necessarily be 
reduced in a four-day week program, the efficacy (quality) of the treatment 
may lie increased, by means of the teacher training program, to such an extent 
that the overall result (learning) is siqierior: loss school — better learning. 

Mr. Pivinski. I might point out that Congressman Hathaway had 
hoped to Ik? here to introduce you personally. lie is on another com- 
mittee. lie asked me io extend to you his welcome before the commit- 
tee. 

STATEMENT OF ALBERT J. BREWSTER, JR., SUPERINTENDENT 

OF SCHOOLS, MAINE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE DISTRICT NO. 3, 

UNITY, MAINE 

Mr. Bukwstku. Thank yon, Mr. Pucinski and ladies and gentlemen. 
Greetings from the great State of Maine and the good people of 
Waldo County. 

I would like to give yon a few hits of information about district 3. 
We consist of 11 towns and one plantation, which is unorganized ter- 
ritory. The area is approximately 300 square miles. Our buses run 
about l,6f>0 miles a day, which is about the distance from Portland 
to Atlanta. 

Wc have 1.070 youngsters, 5.200 in imputation in the entire 11 towns 
and plantation. We have seven elementary schools, a centralized high 
school, glides 0-12, and cent ralized junior high grades 7 and 8. 

Approximately a year ago, we Iwaine inteivsted in upgrading our 
curriculum to try to keep pace with the times and in time with the 
latest techniques and new materials. We applied for and were success- 
ful in receiving a title 3 1CSEA grant for our project entitled “In- 
dividualized Learning and Responsibility Development” wherein we 
hoped to got our school district moving toward an individualized pro- 
gnun. and by means of this approach, through the education of young- 
sters. develop in them a greater sense of responsibility. 

Wc felt a sense of urgency here in that the 18-year-old vote has 
become a reality in the State of Maine. In June of this year, youngsters 
will have full adult rights and privileges at the age (if IS.* 

In order to implement our t itle 3 program, which was very heavily 
inservice training oriented for teachers, we came up against a very 
difficult task of trying to find time for this training. 
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Iliivmjr such a Inr#ro area, and teachers haring to travel considerable 
distances to a central point, we thought that perhaps some part of 
Miescliool day mijlht very well he the Ixvst wav to handle at least the 
initial msorvice t mining. 

In the meantime, Alaivh of last year at our animal lmdjiet nieetin ,r 
wc turned out to he one of the unfortunate school districts that suf- 
fered a 10- percent hnd*ret cut. ( oniiiifr on a rather stark hudiret pio- 
posal to he<rin with, in desperation and in an attempt to reduce op- 
erating costs, the thought occurred to us that perhaps we could com- 
>nie the in-service trainin'? time anil also ellert some operational sav- 
mjrs bv reducing the school week for youngsters, from f> to 4 days. 

Ihe plan was drawn up and presented to the Slate Department of 
hducntinn. After a considerable amount of discussion and testimony, 
at a second meeting a compromise proposal was accepted. It called for 
a 4-day week beginning September 1971, and every week through or 
to the ( hnstiuas recess in December, ami then once everv other week 
through March from t lie first of this year, and from March to dune 



once every 4 weeks. 

What wc nave done on this day is to have teachers gather at the 
cent nil area, the central high school, fi*om 8 o ? clock in the morning 
until noon for a 4-hour intensive training period. 

We were aide, under the provisions of the title S project, to fund this 
program. I must say that such a program does require earmarked 
funds. We were able to bring in e.\|>erts from the various schools and 
colleges, consultants and so forth to assist us in getting started on an 
individualized learning program. 

AVe, at this time, feel that the program was very successful. We were 
able to get teachers into a complete total immersion situation as far 
as training is concerned. Needless to say. youngsters unanimously en- 
dorsed the 4-day school week. 

Parents were largely **Iet\s wait and see,*‘ although we were quite 
surprised after the result of a survey to find that less than 10 percent 
found this change in t lie week schedule inconvenient and under fi per- 
cent indicated they had to lose work because of it. 

I should add at this point that we did provide for additional in- 
structional time in the 4-day week. We did not just drop a day out. 

Actually, we increased t lie .srhoolduy bv of) minutes, shortened the 
recess period by f> minutes, and were able to confine the actual loss of 
instructional time in a 4-day week to *2 horn's and some 40-odd minutes. 

I think at this point, following up at the cud of a very distinguished 

C anel, I can probably disti?iguish my remarks further by being as 
rief as possible and end my remarks with my thanks for the oppor- 
tunity to be here to I>e heard. 

Mr. Prcixsivi. Thank you, very much. Mr. Brewster. 

Obviously you all bad a considerable degree of success in your pro- 
grams that you have brought before the committee. I believe it is wise 
for the committee, in looking to this new educational phenomena, at 
least reasonably new, to seek out whether or not we cannot, find some 



answers. 

I was wondering, Mr. Brewster, with the additional time that teach- 
ers now have for inseryice training and other work, what has been the 
eflect of their professional achievement within the framework? 
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Mr. Brewster. Wo liavo not anj* objoctivc evaluations at this point. 
I have to be very subjective. I would say that I feel, personally and 
my administrators do. too, that our project is perhaps as much as three 
times further advanced than it would be on a onec-a-weck after school 
or evening type of program. This total emerging factor, we feel, was 
very .successful. 

We intended initially to have 21 so-called pilot teachers totally 
dedicated to the process of this learning. As a result of the inserviee 
the number increased to over 30. During the fall the interest of teach- 
ers was just overwhelming. 

Mr. Pccixski. So, your 4-day week with 1 day for training comes 
close to the proposal I made time and time again for the 3 and 2 days 
when I urged we spend 3 days a week on basic education and 2 days a 
week on career education. 

My emphasis on career education is to allow teachers to go through 
an inserviee program and various other things, but we would keep the 
youngster at school for the 5 days as against the 4 days yon do. 

Mr. Mazzou. Thank yon, Mr. Chairman. I worn! like to ask Mr. 
Bi-cwstcr one question. On page 3 of your statement yon state, "At this 
point, while the final, comprehensive evaluation is living completed, all 
aspects appear to lie positive, and there is reason for confidence that a 
more extensive continuation of the 4-day school week project will be 
sought for the coming school year. If the budget authorization vote is 
any indication of approval of the educational program by the elec- 
torate, it must be pointed out that after 2 successive years of sig- 
nificant budget cuts (5 percent in 1070-71 and 10 jicrcent in 1971-72) 
the budget this year was approved intact by a vote of almost 3 to l. ? ’ 

Is that a vote by your electorate of 3 to 1 ? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes. 

Mr. Mazzoij. How docs it work ? 

Mr. Brewster. Our district is a school administrative district, and 
is a quasi-municipal operation in many ways. The school district does 
levy taxes on the inhabitants of the towns of the district* approxi- 
mately f>0 some odd percent of the operating revenue comes from the 
State under a general subskty plan. The rest of it is levies through 
local assessments on a formula. 

Wo hold a budget meeting annually, and all of the registered voters 
in the 11 towns in the district come to the meeting for explanation 
of the budget, and vote by ballot to approve or not approve. 

Mr. Mazzoi.i. So the 10 percent vote was also voted by the electorate ? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes. 

Mr. Mazzoij. This maybe is a direct response to their dissatisfaction 
with progress in education or what do yon attribute the dramatic 
turnabout to? 

Mr. Brewster. I think general satisfaction with the program we 
developed this year. 

Mr. Mazzoli. Four-day week? 

Mr. Brewster. That is part of it. Probably more importantly the 
fact, that individualized instruction to the extent we have implemented 
it now is proving very popular wtih youngsters and parents are very 
much impressed. The youngsters seem to like the process. 

Mr. Mazzoij, In any program yon adopt in j’our district yon have 
to be very careful with public approval of it or acceptance of it or 
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knowledge of it, Iwninso they then have really the pursestrings insofar 
as t he oO percent generated from local sources l 
Mr. Buewstkr. Right. 

Mr. Mazzoli. As a school administrator, do yon find that it is better 
to be more or less under the gnn ? Does that help von to perform vonr 
job better? 



Mr. Brewster. Well, it has been bad for ns in some ways. It does 
keep ns very responsive, l must say. But, in some areas, for instance, 
textbooks and supplies, we, of necessity, because of budget cuts and 
because of a necessity to present nothing but a hare-boned budget, we 
had to cut the accounts, pare them back so that perhaps for tfie past 
51 year s expenditures in textbooks would be the same. 

” c know of inflationary increases in textbooks alone going up 80 
pcrcent,so, we a re suffering in that respect. ^ 

^Ir. Mazzoi.i. So, possibly by keeping out. front, as they say, with 
respect to the voters, it may keep von more sensitive of what they 
think of the need or what they feel is the need, and probably more 
apt to inform them or keep them periodically apprised of what is 
happening since yon have to go to their need. 

Mr. Brewster. Sensitive to the point of paranoia, I might say. 

Mr. Mazzoi.i. Veil said. Mr. Henson, I wondered, in your state- 
ment, and I believe the gentleman, Mr. Gove, too, mentioned that ap- 
parently you had no trouble with your State with respect to getting 
it to fund those programs which involve this additional quarter, is 
that generally correct? 

Mr. Hexsox. The State has not assisted at all. 

Mr. Pucixski. Well, didn't we in Illinois in this legislative session 
give you what you needed for your particular planning? 

tt ii X es * ^ ce P mind, we arc still educating children at 

Valley View for still 180 days, not more days like Curt. docs. Bat, we 
are on an average daily attendance in the State of Illinois with 45-15, 
having also a fourth of the children not in attendance. 

. So, House bill 1525 was introduced in the 70th general assembly to 
gi\e the State superintendent discriminary powers in giving a new 
State aid formula so districts wouldn’t be penalized, but they wouldn’t 
receive more than their fair share. 



Mr. Mazzoli. You are accounting for the 15 days when the quarter 
student body is gone, they are counted in for the full-time attendance ? 

Mr. IIexsox. For 180, but not beyond that. 

. Mr* Mazzoli. Not beyond that. Now, the ad valorem tax in Atlanta, 
is it specifically levied forthesummer quarter or wlmt? 

Mr. Hexsox. It is part of the general operating budget. Approxi- 
mately 00 or 65 percent of the total operating costs of the city school 
system comes from ad valorem taxes. 

Mr. Mazzoli. Some part of it is handled by your staff and devoted 
to costs of summer school programs ? 

Mr, Hensox. Right. 

Mr. Mazzoli. So yon don’t get State aid for that ? 

Mr. IIexsox. Not for the fourth quarter. 

Mr. Mazzoli. As I remember your statement, Mr. Cantrell, you men- 
tioned that (lie assembly this year in the just concluded session passed 
a law which permitted yon to take a summer course, or those who 
elected to take a summer quarter or who were on vacation for some 
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ouarlor «1nrinir tin* year. they <rot paid for those on the foundation, l>nt 
voti can't for those children who "o the four quarters, is flint eoirert? 

Mr. C.\ nti.-ki j.. Mr. Mnzzoli.T did not hike time during the testimony 
to explain it. I would like to lirieflv explain it. 

Mr. Mazzoi.i. I would like to find out if, for instance, an adequate 
law was proposed to the assembly at the time? Maybe I can start at 
this point. Was a law proposed or legislation proposed to cure the 
problem? 

Mr. Cantwku* Xo, sir: we did not propose legislation that would 
permit a student to attend all four quarters. and Jefferson County 
would draw ADA for this reason, that the State department of educa- 
tion felt it would be nnad visa hie because if such a law were passed, 
they seemed to feel that many systems in the State that do not neces- 
sarily need a year-round school program, would suddenly start sum- 
mer school and let the boys and "iris go year-round when they did not 
need it. 

I am speaking of the rural areas in a very small system. What they 
did is give ns everythin" they could short of savins that i f a child goes 
four quarters, we will not finance the fourth quarter, bur they did this. 
They made a formula wherein* we received money under ADA so 
libemllv that even if wo should permit at our expense boys and "iris 
to go all four, we would lie picking up a little money. 

Tu other words, we would not be the sole individual to bear that cost. 

Mr. Maxxou. You are not going to solely s))onsor that ? 

Mr. Cantrkij.. Xo, sir. 

Mr. Maxxou. Yon will got assist a nee from the State? 

Mr. Cantrkij.. It would l>e very little really, depending upon the 
increase in the fall. 

Mr. Maxxou. So that the assembly did not i-efnse to pass legislation 
which was l>efore them? 

Mr. Cantrkij.. Xo, sir. 

Mr. Mazzoij. But did pass what was submitted to them ? 

Mr. Cantrkij.. They did. I brought it and I am sure yon have seen 
it, the Senate bill. 

Mr. Mazzoij. I guess that is the same with Mr. Gove’s experience? 

Mr. Cantrkij,. Yes. 

Mr. Mazzoi.i. They made that arrangement so yon arc not solely 
sponsoring the students for that Slimmer period, those who elect to 
take their third quarter, I guess you would say in the summer period? 

Mr. Govk. Our plan, they have no say. It is compulsory, when you 
go and when yon are out. 

Mr. Maxxou. I was wondering, Mr. Cantrell, a percentage of return, 
something like 2,100 of the students, are going to take the elective, no, 
I think it was 2,100 would go in the summer quarter, and 4,000 stu- 
dents would attend four quarters. 

Mr. Cantrkij.. Yes. 

Mr. Mazzoi.i. Was that the percentage yon anticipated ? 

Mr. Cantrkij.. We anticipated 8 |x*roent in the summer. We did not 
anticipate what they would Ik* year round or what. Wo missed it by 
1 percent, 

Mr. Mazzoi.i. Seven percent? 
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Mr. Cantrku.. \os. sir: instead of 8. What concerned ns was t lie 
fact we had quite a few elementary children elected to attend year 
ronnd. When Isay that. I am talking about the first rear, first traders. 

We can hardly say why many of those would want to at trad rear 
round. Now. T am sure that in the long run. it will help us. but we do 
not wish to accelerate to the point of permitting boys and girls to 
finish schools at age 14 or 13. So we may bo forced to put in a rule that 
says they cannot attend over four. five, or six quarters in summer ses- 
sion without a vacation or they can onlv attend one cummer out of 
every three or four. 

Mr. M.izznu. Did von find out the background, maybe it was von 
yon noted at the time Mr. Cantrell talked, and what would be the rea- 
son for apparent accelerating in earlier schools? 

Mr. IIkxsox. Our elementary youngsters aiv permitted to come fi 
weeks in summer session for enrichment on a tuition-free basis. Wc 
lia\e approximately 20.000 elementary pupils in enrichment prognuus: 
and over 12,000 high school students attending the fourth quarter. 

People like to learn when it is presented in a wav meaningful to 
them. Also, school for most youngsters is the friendliest place they 
know. So, a couple of weeks is about all they can entertain tiiemselves, 
and that is about all the parents want them to stay at home, too. 

So, the school is a desirable place to be, and when learning is «> r oiii nr 
on, they want to come. n n 

^rr. M.izzoia. So, it. is a social center in addition to being, I ,r uess. an 
educational system? * 

Mr. IIkxsox. I think it is about the only tiling they know. I > ni)i Is 
usually gravitate to the place where they are accepted and where they 
feel friendly and comfortable. 

Mr. M.izzou. Mr. Cantrell, would you tell the committee whether or 
not the parents were specifically polled at all during the procedures 
leading up to the decision to go on with the elective quarter this com- 
ing fall? 

Mr. C.\xtrkll. All parents were not polled. However, wc had numv 
committees. Me, had, as I mentioned, the Citizens Advisory Commit- 
tee. We had mictions from the PTAs, from civic dubs, from many, 
many groups. Wc prepared a little booklet that should have gone home 
to every family. 

The response from that little questionnaire indicated more of, well, 
a greater need for more information. Put we were not making any 
progress at all with out meetings, and with our plans until we pointed 
up that it was purely voluntary. From there on, we seemed to get pub- 
lic sentiment behind ns, and really, as I say in my talks, if yon do not 
feel the concept is worth it, forget it, and go from September to June. 
Consequently, we cannot hurt anyone, but we are hoping by these elec- 
tions, that they will see we are givingtlie same qualify program in the 
summer, not necessarily the same quantity, because we will not have 
noarh as many boys and girls attending, blit the same teachers and 
subjects and so on, so really, we base the whole tiling on options, on the 
voluntary programs. Hopefully, we would do two things. Xo. 1, im- 
pi o\ c cmriciiliuns. and if you do that, von improve your program of 
education, Xo. 2, open the door to get a greater use of our buildings 
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because we cannot build rapidly enough to keep ahead of our growing 
school population. 

Mr. Mazzoli. Is that the way you sold your program, on that basis ? 

Mr* Cantrell. Yes, Xo, 1 was ail improved educational program and 
No. 2^ to save schoolbuilding construction. As the onq survey pointed 
out, just on tile basis of the first survey, we will have somewhere 
throughout the county, 25 empty classrooms during this coming school 
year. 

So. if the public will begin to sec. and. rather I can ? t sec whv. in an 
area such as we have, a suburban area, why somebody should be de- 
prived of going to summer school at public expense;* and it will not 
cost more in the long run, so let him take his options and let the pupil's 
vacation fall in the winter, fall, or spring, and work, and then we get 
greater use of buildings. 

Mr. Mazzoli. One final question before I yield to the chairman be- 
cause I think he has a question. Would you envision the use of this 
fourth quarter or going to summer scliools to complete the third 
quarter would be a commonplace thing? Is this your hope or ex- 
pectation ? " 

Mr. Cantrell. Well, I think. Mr. Mazzoli, really you asked a two- 
pronged question, and may I try to separate it ? 

Mr. NIazzoli. Please do! 

Mr. Cantrell. If someone wants to attend the fourth quarter for 
makeup work, let s say lie has failed the third quarter, then actually 
his fourth quarter would he substituted for his third. 

Mr. Mazzoli. Right. 

Mr, Cantrell. Then, the program does provide for enrichment. I 
believe that is the other part of vour question. For example, we are 
going on the point system. A pupil will need 54 points to graduate. 
If he goes to high school for 12 quarters and take five subjects, he will 
have 60 points. So he really has six courses there for out and out 
enrichment. 

Now, many of them, if they wish to get out into the world of work, 
then they can take their diploma at the end of 11 quarters, and the 
public lias been saved this one quarter. 

One more thing here, we, in order to make our public agree that we 
are not going to make education cost anymore, we agree to keep check 
of the quarters. For example, cvcryone’will be assigned a quarter. If 
you are a ninth grader, it will be quarter 25, or we may start with 
quarter one. Then, how you take your 12 quarters docs not reallv 
matter. 

That is the place that we need some money in advance or some seed 
money to get the program started. For example, I am entitled to four 
quarters or three quarters in a year. If I attend my three quarters, 
there is no problem of financing, but if I go the summer quarter, there 
is a problem; so, somebody has to put money in the till for mv fourth 
quarter. 

Then, if I take a vacation in the subsequent fall, winter, or spring, 
everyone is back even. So, I think that we almost approach that point 
with the legislature. but not quite. 

Mr. Mazzoli. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Puctnski. Thank you. I am very pleased to announce we have 
here the eighth grade class from the Peterson School in Chicago. Mr. 
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Sorenson is in charge of the /Troup. I might tell you young people that 
\ve are having testimony today on a subject that may or may not be 
dose to your heart, a year-round school term with 45 days of school 
and la days of all-year-round. 

Let me ask you gentlemen one nation, all of you? Is there any 
role you see at this point in the Federal Government, that it can plaV 
m helping develop this concept ? Mr. Ilenson ? 

.Mi. Hexsox. 1 os, sir. I think there is a need for some overall plan- 
ning opportunities, communication, publication, things of this type, 
which the Office of Education might provide. The Office of Education 
might also provide consultative services and leadership, both at the 
local and Mate level, and information might be provided to local 
groups, governmental bodies, and to State legislative bodies 

Mr. Pucixski. Mr. Cantrell. 

Mi. Caxtrell. I would underscore what the gentleman lias just 
said, except I do feel that there are cases, perhaps, where local school 
systems are in need of money to start a program and. hoijcfully, 
mavlx* the State would pick it up after they see how it works, and it 
will provide or do the things that the originators of that program say 
it will do. And. then, hopefully, the local or rather the States will pick 
up the costs from there on. 

Mr. Pucinski. In other words, you would have the Federal Gov- 
ernment perhaps paying for the summer quarter for instance, which, 
for the amount, our assembly is not providing for in Illinois, with the 
idea it will show its benefits and advantages, and then at some mint, 
phase m the .State support of that ? 

Mr. Caxtkki.l. Yes. I pointed out actually what it would cost in 
our State, \\ e can t help but feel over a period of 2 or 3 years the 
money would be left someplace unless von had a large increase in 
enrollment. 

Mr. Brewster. I want to sav in addition to larger levels of Federal 
funding, categorical planning funds arc essential, and places like mv 
own district three were very much restricted in any type of planniii" 
or imiovat i ve work because of lack of funds. * * & 

I would like to get in a plug here for some of the categorical pro- 
grams we have now. ESEA has been a blessing in providing us with 
funds for training, for materials, and I think, perhaps, if some cate- 
goucal funds such as that were established for innovative school years, 
it would be very helpful in moving things along. 

Mr. Govk. I would have to state my previous recommendations still 
hold true. I would have to agree with my colleague to the right if 
additional days of education are afforded to children in a district, the 
.State should provide the funding for these additional days of 
scluxuing. 

Of course, in Illinois, we don ? t have a problem along those lines. 
In regard to direct Federal funding to assist various areas. I would 
hojje that along with this it would carry a provision of in-kivul costs, 
additional costs, to be picked lip either at the State or local levels. 

I feel that ESEA programs are" very worthwhile. I feel XDEA. 
particularly XDEA title 3 that calls for matching funds at the local 
level, pro udes a better use of these funds at the local level, when the 
local taxpayers and Boards of Education have to include some of their 
own operating money in these programs. 
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Mr. I rnxsKi. Gentlemen. I thank von very much for startin': 
oil 1 1 10 hearings on the year-round school concept. I think we are off 
to a •rood start. \ow have •riven ns a great deal of information that 
we are going to now he able to build on. and when we are through 
" i. 1 this dialog, as I said earlier, we intend to put in kind of a com* 
nuttee report, and circulate it around the country and provide a 
dialog in this whole field. 

Mr, |.^l*\ ZZOU ; ^ 10 * n ternipt, hut I aiu verv curious, almost 

mystified by what Dr. Ilenson is talking about, some 12.000 in hi"h 
schools and about 30,000 in •rrade schools, is that correct ! " 

Mr. ITknsox. Some 20.000 elementary pupils in summer enrichment. 

Mr. Mazzoli. There are 20.000 who attend in Richmond in the 
summertime ? 

Mr. ITkn-sox. Elementary children do. but high school might attend 
for advancement or what have you. but most of them go vear round. 

Mr. PircivsKi. It is amazing, but in Chicago, out of 403.000 students 
in the public school system, some 260.000 voluntarily attend summer 
schools. 

Mr. Mazzoli. It seems in contrast to what I knew about the vouug 
people in my day. As I recall many veal's ago, I probably did not vol- 
iinteer to go. and do yon think there is some societal change or some 
difference that causes the young people to elect to go? I)o yon think 
it is a parental decision? 

Mr. IIknsox. I think there are a uuuibcrof reasons. 

M r. Pccin'ski. They get credits t 

Mr. IIknsox. The high school students do. but elementary do not. 
It is not popular to express a desire to attend school, but in reality. I 
think most pupils like if. 

If I might make another comment. I think there is a great deal 
of difference in year-round schooling and year-round education. 

Mr. Mazzoli, Hie distinction being the summertime, the elective 
enrichment can be fun and really enjoyable, as well as going through 
a routine. * & 

Mr. IIknson. ()ne is pretty much an organized system that deals 
with incarceration time and check off how many days the pupil at- 
tends. Education year round is designing something that is meaning- 
ful to individuals, whether it he advanced Eatin. an independent study, 
joint enrollment, or work experience, all kinds of things that would 
help the pupil grow into a more mature individual. 

My* C antkki.i,. May I add one thought. I believe Dr. Ilenson pointed 
out if they attended in the siunmer.it is five. I think vonaro aware 
in Kentucky, if yon attend summer school, yon pay tuition. Across 
the river in New Albany, they have 2.800 in high schools, grades 7 to 
12, ami the high school principal says 1,100 to 1,200 attend even* 
summer. I said. %t W by? and he said, "Two reasons. Number one. it is 
free.** 

. T t,link t,M ‘ Federal Government should certainly give considera- 
tion to that when we start thinking in terms of year-round education, 
not necessary yea r-roiuul schooling. 

Mr. Mazzoi i. One more followup question on that, and I don’t want 
to prolong it. hut it is interesting to me. That is. if we were to make a 
summer program free, and therefore assuming that there would be a 
pretty large increase in the attendance for enrichment program, not 



to make it a pnn> fiiricliment. an* we then using schools to do some- 
thin*; tlisit a society or township or community is not otherwise doing? 

Or. do yon think this is reallv going to help the students them- 
selves? This isn direct |N*oniotive help to their education? 

Mr. IIkxsox. I think it is botli. Mav I give von a couple of 
illustrations? 



Mr. Maz/ou. Yes. It is interesting to me. 

M|r. IIkxsox. W herc does a youngster learn anythin? about the 
world of work or discipline of work? It is certainly not in urban 
centers, because there are not any. Xow. if the school does nor assume 
part of this role the child will never have the opportunity. 

I think work experience is not only just for remuneration but pro- 
' tdes j )sy c hoi ogica I reward of being counted on as a productive mem- 
ber of society, of bring prompt, of bavin? someone look to von for 
service and not with the feeling that vou are in the wav. Th is has great 
educational value. * * e 

On the other side, education does not take place onlv within a school 
building. In some of the individual studies, exploration quarters, and 
related experiences, we found that manv youngsters explore subjects 
in great depth. Iievond anythin? that we could offer at school. 
i ^ r , ox;ln M, )lo i ^ le °tber day we had a youth svmphonv conducted 
Uy H obert Shaw, and some of the members playing in that orchestra 
uere our high school students who had been permitted, on their own. 
to work with him. 

Wt* think that equals anv music program that our high schools 
might he able to provide for them. 

^Ir. Mazzoi.i. Thank you very much. 

Mr. PrnxsKi. Mr. Gove, yon have a very able assistant over there, 
and I wanted to ask you if you wanted to introduce her? 

Mr. Ciovk. r or the record, this is my daughter, Jane, who is escort- 
ing me here today. 

Mr. Pucix.ski. She is not under a la-da v break? 

Mr. Govk. Xo. 



Mr. Pccixski. Miss Banker, do you have a question? 

Miss Baxzkr. Mr. Cantrell, you mentioned the Carnegie unit. You 
mentioned the jiossihil ity of completing high school in 3 years as 
opposed to a 4-vear program. It seems most schools require an amount 
o; Carnegie units which would be possible to complete in 3 years. This 
shorter program would cut costs down considerably. Does vour pro- 
grain evolve around something like that? 

\ on mentioned that this could occur through your school svstem. but 
that right now very few people have taken this option. Is that because 
of the tradition ofgoingto high school forjvears? 

Mr. Caxtkki.i*. They could, but most of them, under the present 
system, take five subjects a year and three times five is 15. so tlicv are 
short three, and since they must come back for the three, they stay for 
the whole year and get five and graduate with 20. Have I missed the 
point? 

Miss Baxzku. Xo. Mr.^Gove, you mentioned that with the 45-15 
plan, you would have a $7.5 million tax avoidance for capital outlay 
of education, however, capital outlay is a very small percentage of 
the cost. Xow. knowing that salaries for touchers are about 80 percent 
of the cost of education and noting that 02 percent of your teachers 
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elected to work more than the traditional 184 days, it would seem to 
follow that your school expenditures would he greatly increased. 

Mr. Govk. Xo. ma'iii. As an example, everytime we "row 30 students, 
wc have to hire one teacher, and. as an example, rather than hire this 
one teacher, we afford an opportunity to three of the present teachers 
who are working 180 days, to work a third longer, or 240 days, taking 
the salary which we would have had to pay that fourth teacher because 
of our growth. We pay it to our present teache *s who took the extra 
days of work. 

Consequently, for the first year. 61.0 percent, to date 67 percent are 
working more days, but we are having to hire fewer teachers because 
of our growth. But then, more of our teachers are working longer. 
Do you follow me? 

Miss B,\nzer. Yes. 

Mr. Pucinski. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We arc most grate- 
ful for your contribution here toJlav. 

The hearing session is closed. 

(Whereupon, the hearing was adjourned at 11 :SS a. m.) 
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APPENDIX 



Board of Education, 

City of Chicago. 
Chicago . ///., May 9 , 1972. 

Hon. Roman C. Pucinski. 

Chairman. General Subcommittee on Education, House of Itcprcscntatircs. 
Washington, D.C. 



Dkak Congrkssman Pucinski: At your request the attached statement has 
heen prepared hi lndinlf of the Chicago public school system relative to the year- 
round concept and describing our experiences to date. The statement includes 
the following sections: 

Background Information. 

Distinctive Features of the 45-15 Plan. 

Educational Advantages and Opportunities. 

Specific Statements Requested. (April IT, 1072 letter from the Honorable 
Roman C. Pucinski, Chairman of the General Subcommittee on Education, and 
the Honorable John X, Erlenborn, member of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee). 

The Libby Elementary School ''School for All Seasons" Communication. 

The Lowell School 45-15 Program Communication. 

The Raster School 4, Crest” Xcwsjmpcr. 

Again we thank you for inviting this contribution to the liearing of the Gen- 
eral Subcommittee on Education. 

Sincerely, 



Jamfs F. Redmond, 
General Superintendent of Schools. 



BACKGROUND information 

III 1007 the Board of Education of the City of Chicngo requested that a study 
be made of year-rouud school programs. 

Following an intensive study of year-round school programs across the country 
and a survey of the field, a report was submitted to the Board in 1908, with 
programs presented in detail. 

No recommendation was made in IOCS; a cost analysis was requested by the 
Board of Education. 

In February 1970 on uislated report was prepared. 

The Board requested a pilot project and program recommendation (s), fol- 
lowing state legislation effective July 1970 making a pilot venr-round program 
economically feasible, 

A report including imssible sites for pilot projects, four plnns, and costs was 
presented in 1971. Included ns major considerations were plans which could help 
meet: severe rending needs, integration uecds. bilinguni needs, multi-ethnic 
needs, needs due to severe overcrowding, and the needs of children in schools 
with rapidly increasing enrollments. 

The Board of Education gave nli schools in the city the option of deciding: 

Not to participate in any year-round plan at that time 

To participate in one of the plnns suggested, or 

To imrtieipnte in a modification of a plan within the constraints imposed by 
State School Code. Board of Education policy, negotiated agreements with bar- 
gaining employee groups, and available financial resources. 

A process was developed for introducing the four plnns nud others to nil com- 
munities for consideration. Plans were reviewed by the faculties, local school 
councils, and parents of high school and elementary school children. The decision 
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ns to whether or not a school would participate and the determination of the 
plan to lie used was made nil the basis* of a majority vote of the parents. 

Requests were then submit ted to the Hoard of Education. Three schools asked 
lo participate. All want til the -15-15 plan. 

Tin* Hoard of Education approved tile re<|nests. 

A Hoard of Kdueation resolution and deseri|»tloiisof the proposed pilot projects 
were submitted to tin* State Superintendent of Instruction for approval. 

Approval by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction was received. 

Hudgct provisions were made for starting program hupleaieulathm on July 1. 
1071. 

'Hie plan became operational July 1. 1071 In the three olcniepetH ry schools: 
TJbhy. Lowell. Raster. { 

Other schools coiitltuud to engage ltt studies of tile various plans. 

in November 1071 Ilyett Middle School voted to iNirtielpate In a 15-15 plan, 
effective at Ilyett on July 1. 1072. 

Tin* options offered by tin* Hoard of Kdueation In the spring of 1071 continued 
to he available to communities for study. Representatives front other Chicago 
schools visit tbtvthrce schools In alteration and continue to study plans In rola- 
thin to their needs. In Oetolier of each year, ltt time to Include necessary provi- 
sions In the succeeding year's budget, parents In each school district tuny vote to 
join the schools In the year-round program. 

Recently imrcuts and teachers of children carolled la the three schools oper- 
ating on the -15-15 plan had an opportunity to vote lo continue or to discon- 
tinue tlte program at the etui of their first year ott the program. In all three In- 
stances tin* vote has been to continue the program. Although the decision rests 
with tlte pa nails, teachers also have had att opisirt unity to Indicate their desires. 
In 1071. liefore the start of tlte program, tlte teachers voted (I to l in favor of the 
program. Tills year, after working lit the program, teachers at two of the schools 
voted lot ) r / r lu favor of the program : at the third school the ratio was 7 to 1. 

The *15-15 tilati Is being considered for n new high school which Is lu tile plan- 
ning stage. 



DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE 45-1 5 PI, AX 

This plan is presently lu operation lit three Chicago elementary schools 
(KG -8) : 

T.o well— 3320 \V. Illrsclt Street 
Raster— 0030 S. Hermitage Avenue 
TJbhy — 5300 S. Eoomls Street 

Tills plan is approved for o|io ration In a fourth school beginning July 1072. 
The present 1071-1072 calendar Is divided as follows: 



Group 45-day periods begin 



Interim (vacation) periods begin 



A July 1. Oct. 27. Jan. 3, Mar. 29... 

B July 23. Oct. 19. Jan. 24, Apr. 20. 

C... Aug. 13, Nov. 10. Feb.li, May 18, 

D Sept. 3, Oec, 3, Mar. 8, June 9... 



Sept. 3. Dec. 3. Mar. 8. June 9. 
Sept. 27, Jan. 3. Mar. 29, June 30. 
Oct. 19. Jan. 24. Apr. 20. July 24. 
Nov. 10, Feb. 15, May 18, Aug. 14. 



Children attend school for a -15-day period and then have a 15-dny Interim 
(or vacation) iieriod before starting another 15-day school session. Teachers are 
assigned to a group of children and follow the same schedule as the group. 

One of the four Interim (vacation) periods occurs annually during each of 
the four seasons of 1 lie year. 

For a listing of the advantages of the program, see Educational Advantages 
ami Opportunities. 



EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES AND OPPORTUNITIES 

Individualization of Instruction. pnTtlcuInrly in the basic skills. Is more 
possible. 

The periods lietwecn student required attendance days can lie used extensively 
for providing such learning opportunities as the following: 
intensive assist mice lu reading, 
tutorial or small group instruction. 
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programs for uoit-KttgHsit st>enkiug children, 
programs to In-ip citiltirett to achieve nt titeir expectancy level, 
provisions for etillilren who need :t little longer time to study to keep pace 
with others of their n go. 

courses which use tite city or local roiiitntmity as the basic source of information, 
inltd-exchmige or ••\Vitigspresur-tyi>e programs for appreciation of limit i -racial, 
mult bet little. and malt heult lira! values. n 

outdoor education programs, including conservation and pollution studies, 
guided independent studies. 

Students may return to school during their interim iteriods to |inrticip:itc in 
such activities as Imtul. chorus, and athletie programs. 

Mini-courses and quarter courses iiave Iieen and others are being developed: 
ear rietti uni restructuring to meet loctil needs results. 

Such mini- and quarter courses permit more flexible seliedniing. which can 
provide more adequately for Individual difTerettces. 

Mini-courses |M‘rmh children more subject options and provide more adequately 
for liuii vlflttitl differences. 

.Mini-courses provide more frequent evaluation and are expected to improve 
student motivation toiearn. 

A red i let Ion hi loss of learning which typicaiiy bits oeettrred because of n 
long sinnmer vacation, according to research (hidings, should l>e reduced or 
eliminated. 

Greater utilization of ami more satisfaction from recreational and cultural 
facilities is possible because of the reduction in numbers of students using them 
simultaneously. 

According to experts In the Held, vandalism and juvenile delinquency will be 
reduced. 

Text hooks, other Instructional tap ter la is. and equipment can be evaluated by 
teachers during their ••vacation'* t>eriods. 

Teachers have opportunities to try out new or changed modes of teaching 
new curriculum materials and to modify curriculum to meet the specific needs 
of the children In titeir own classes tinder conditions conducive to creativity. 

Ten days u year are available to be utilized within the interim periods for 
staff development, tutorials and small group work with children, and tltc types 
of work already listed. 



SPECIFIC INFORMATION REQUESTED 

Reaction of parents xrticn the plan i can announced . — 1 The parents themselves 
voted to intrticipate in ntt extended school year plan and selected the 45-15 plan 
from an option of three pin us. The vote was by a formal balloting procedure 
after a study of materials provided by the Chicago Hoard of Education for 
discussion and after shared information sessions at tiie community level. The 
option to participate in the pilot extended school year program and n choice of 
plans were o|>en to all public schools In the city. Tite reaction of parents of chil- 
dren transferring front another Chicago school has also been favorable. The 
reaction of parents whose children are transferring front another system usually 
changes from one of inquiry or lack of understanding to one of acceptance or 
enthusiasm when the advantages and educational opportunities are pointed out 
and a calendar is provided. 

Their reactions after the first pear . — In March 11)71 the pn rents voted nt each 
of the three schools mi wltether to continue or discontinue the plan. At each of 
tite three schools the majority of tite parents voted to continue the plan. Tin* 
feeling has changed from '’Let's see if it will work" to "It works: It's letter." 

Whether the children adjusted readitp to the change .— The children adjusted 
very readily, despite the fact that summer vacation for children in other schools 
was in progress ns the program started on .Inly 1, 1071. 

Whether teachers tecre trilling to aeecpt the peanrouud schedule . — Although 
the decision ns to whether a school would ask for approval as a pilot extended 
school year school was determined by parental vote, the teachers at all three 
schools Indicated that they favored the program by format vote. Teachers were 
given the option of trmisfcrittg to a school rut t lie regular 10-montlt^session. Only 
four teachers asked to transfer to otj&r schools. 

Cost benefits , including any capital cost savings , — Since tite Chicago Extended 
School Year plan is stiii in its flr*t year, actual operating expenditures have 
not yet been determined. Tltc mobile units or the school additions that would 
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Imvc Iwctt necessary to relieve* overcrowding have not been required. The mini- 
Mini t Ion schools lire reimhursnhle on the same basis as summer schools. Capital 
W * C * l"** ,,r ° rs,llll,ltwl «t about 25# of the cost of planned 

tl nan tin pa ted problems.— Uenin.se of preprogram answers found to staff and 
parent questions that searched out the bote to queries. there have I>een no unun- 

tlfijMito*) problems. Itcninw of limited time between the |mreiits’ mid the 

beguiling of the oi>erntion of the plan. scheduling was an anticipated problem 
with Its special considerations of ncighlmrlinnd block scheduling. integration 
needs,. friendships within a block, and prior vacation plans of imrents and Icaeh- 
ers This was time consuming hut was accomplished. Other anticipated problems 
which needed and wore given siieelal attention wore storage of teacher materials 
during iiiinisessions since a group returns to a different room; pnvroli proce- 
dnres. including dates and payment for holidays; graduation dates: oiegoing pro- 
dnres for reminding the children hi each group when to return to school: inter- 
agency eoojKTative planning for the Interim periods. 

Whether legislation teas required to permit the change.—' The legislation was 
needed but it had boon passed by the State of Illinois legislature during the pre- 
vious year. 

Whether a four-quarter system teas tried. — Xo. 

Whether the plan teas compulsory, voluntary .or a combination.— A school par- 
ticl|nitc.H on a voluntary basis, that is. on the basis of the vote of the parents of 
the children enrolled. When the decision Is made to imrtlelpate, I lie program Is 
mandatory for all children and teachers. There is one exception: when a school 
Is embarking on the plan for Its first year, n teacher may request and receive 
a transfer to a 10-month school. 

Iloic long the plan has been tried. — The plan became operation la three schools 
on .Inly 1, 1071: on the basis of the parent vote the plan will he continued at 
the three schools daring the next school year; a new middle school will ojierate 
under the plan beginning July 1072. 



Sciiooi. for All Seasons 
(By Arthur A. Libby) 

Once upon a time, there stood a school building In Chicago bv the name of 
Arthur A. Libby. 

If a building can have a lieart because of all the )>copl(> f both children and 
grownups, who worked, learned and played in it, who were very human and had 
hearts, Libby had a heart made of all those human beings who lived in it. Rut in 
June of every year, the iK»ople, small and big. were told to leave and stay away 
for two long months. The doors wore locked and the rooms and phiyynrds were 
empty until after Labor Day lit September. The building waited, staring, be- 
wildered, with vacant, windowed eyes, for the warmth of the presence of its 
family to come home. 

A few other schools, away from Chicago, began to ask why flte children 
couldn't go away for shorter times throughout the year and keep their buildings 
o|K»n during tin* whole calendar year. They tried the idea and it worked well. 

Onr Board of Education offered to allow the parents of children in Chicago 
to try the “School For All Seasons" for one year by a family vote. Many parents 
were fearful of change, many saw no reason for rescheduling tlieir summer 
vacation plans after all the years on the same calendar. But the wise parents 
of the Libby children looked aliead to an improved and enriched education for 
tlieir young ones and voted “Yes” when the time came. 

Now. for almost a year, onr parents have seen the good things evolve and 
found the i>ersonal inconvenience a very small factor compared to the many 
liencfits that have been reaped. The building has a happy face Ixrause of the 
children who give it life every day of the year, coming and going, working and 
paying, using their "other home*’ to prepare themselves to he mu tare adults 
equipiqd to take an active and productive role In our society. 

THE GOOD THINGS NOW AT UB?Y 

. Children from the same family and neigh l>orhoods share the same schedule 
of attendance. 
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in < il!iM^i re ^ foUrt . hs 0f , t . he studon,s are In attendance at any one time, resulllnc 
si'iniw alnss size with a climate In classes more favorable to learntnc. 

u4!K,riXv l !£!^“ 

Supi>ortive stuff added because of Teachers* Union agreement. 
l\vo iMira profcssionnl staff memlwrs to give tutoring help io (a) pupils with 
,IM ft * rst . , l nnRUnK0 * (iO pupils with leurniug disabilities. 

/ p ‘ ,{ ' v,mU J ons off <‘r individual tutoring in rending, math and Hbrarv studv 

(remedial assistance, challenging the talented.) * 

Dressmaking and arts and crafts classes. 

Hus trips to other cultural and educational agencies in Chicago. 

Neighborhood Youth Corps employment at Libbv. 

Parent interviews. 

In-service days for teachers to visit other schools to observe new techniques 
and innovations. 1 



Resource teachers to help implement use of materials for programs of learning. 

Gym teacher for Primary grades. 

Librarian for Primary grades. 

Two upper grade E.M.II. teachers. 

Freed assistant principal. 

Stabilization of staff— (teachers may tutor or substitute while ••onf on 15 
days interim period). 

Reduction of pupil absenteeism (because of shorter time spans, pupils are 
lessl»ored; more individualized instruction.) 

Teachers believe that the children get a lietter education in the program at 
Libby now and that textlmoks, manipulative and audio-visual materials are 
better utilized. Most teachers tlnd that they are creative and try different 
techniques, sharing ideas with one another. The in-service da vs are protltnhlv 
used. 

The pupil with learning problems and those transferring from a ten-month 
school program need not be held Iwek but can be temporarily shifted to another 
cycle. The traditional failure may be a thing of the past, A pupil with a problem 
may be given an opportunity to be shifted to another Track, where his problems 
in a different setting may be solved. 

Many other benefits could be detailed but boring in length. The free buses for 
the regular classes, the Friday afternoon sports events in the boy's playground 
during the months when we can l»e outdoors, the picnics in Sherman Park are 
but a few of the new delights we are relishing. Above all. the children who arc 
now luippy to come to school are the best evidence that our parents knew what 
they were doing when they said, M Yes. We Want it !” 

In a few weeks time, the Libby fathers and mothers will again be asked to come 
to school to cast a family vote to retain the plan. They will be notified as to the 
dates. For a school week that will include two evenings, the building will be 
open for balloting. 

We consider the importance of the education of the Libby children to be the 
overriding factor at stake, Are the children worth it? The only answer Is "Yes*\ 



Chicago Public Schools, Lowell School 45/15 Pbooeam 

PACT SHEET — ADVANTAGES OF 45/i5 TROGRAM 

/. Smaller class size 

a. Educational environment changed. 

b. More individualized instruction, 

c. Students receive more attention. 

d. Classes dropped from maximum of 45 to 34 or 31. 

2. Vacation school 

a, Over 1000 students have attended one or more sessions for additional work. 

b, Students function in groups of 10 to 15 allowing for greater individualization, 

c, Extra help or enrichment is offered three times during the school year. 

3. Special programs were added 

a. Three TESL positions (Teaching English as a Second Language). This en- 
ables us to assist all our bl -lingual students. 
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b. Resident Special Assistance Team. This team offers added help to over 160 
students per week. 

b Optional teacher time 

a. Greater opportunity for teaeher planning and professional growth. 

b. More teacher time for small group tutoring. 

c. More time to Investigate new methods, programs and materials. 

5. Student opportunities 

a. X.Y.C. iwsltlons, 12. 

b. F.T.A., Volunteers — Opportunity for those who wish to volunteer some of 
their vacation time to assist other students. 

G. Additional student benefits 

a. Students more relaxed and refreshed due to four mini-vacations — one in 
each session. 

b. Better retention over the three week vacation period. 

e. Improved interest and attitude toward school. 

d. Improved student attendance. 

e. Marked improvement of student behavior patterns. 

f. Increased playground and lunchroom space because only three-fourths of the 
students a re present at any time, 

ITIic Crest. January. 10721 
Think Raster . . . Color Us VIP 

THE rROS AN!) CONS OF THE 45-15 l»LAN 

Children in all grades were given a chance to voice their opinions on the -16-15 
Plan. Over half the Raster School was in favor of the plan. Many liked it because 
of the three week |K*riod of time used for leisure activities. Others like the plan 
for the enjoyment of summer school which includes a Held trip at the end of the 
three weeks that the children es|icciiilly enjoy. Some children mentioned that 
they were in favor of the plan because they felt they were learning more with 
less children in a classroom as a result of the plan. 

The other fraction of the school not in favor of the 45-15 Plan had their reasons 
too. Many children said they didn’t like it because they have to attend school in 
the summer. Others said they didn’t especially like it because it is too confusing 
to them. Families wore affect ed in a few eases where this plan prevented them 
from spending the entire summer at a lake or farm. 

The children who have voiced their opinions on the 45-15 Plan have helped 
through their community to bring to light some of the problems connected with 
the plan. Although all the problems can’t be solved to satisfy everyone, It* Is felt 
that the 45-15 is a success at Raster. 

Cindy Brann, 47S-8. 



THE 45-15 MINI VACATION PLAN 

The 45-15 Mini Vacation Plan at Raster is a keen idea, During the three week 
vacation, the ehildren on vacation can come back to school for different subjects. 
The subjects are arithmetic, reading, music and art. 

On my last vacation, I went to school. At the Mini Vacation school I took all 
the subjects. The subjects that were the most fnn were music and art. In anisic 
we learned new songs. In art I made a fish and an octopus out of yarn. Mild 
Vacation Plan Is fun. Miss Frey and Mr. Kaduchak made the Mini Vacation most 
interesting and highly beneficial. 

Patricia Rappki.t 206-6. 

TELLING IT LIKE IT 18 
«• 

I am proud to go to Raster. Raster is a small school with a big population. It 
has a tine gym. The gym is the home of the Raster Rebels and Relielettes. Both 
teams have won many trophies displayed prominently outside the office. Onr 
library is one of the finest and contains both educational and recreational ma- 
terials. We have big classrooms hut small desks. The teachers are nice and the 
principal and assistant principal are great. 

James Tierney, 150-6. 
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Tlio l’.T.A. Honrtl would like to tlmnk ovorvouo, imronts mul ficnliv fnr tim 

v,w , ta V V..ur nttimkimv m t ™ 

uolfnro "f 1 n t°r mm' 0 n 'V* 111101 * nl fnr,,lt * v ' v,l ° works wltli the P.T.A. for the 

I would like to wish <‘jieli mid every one of yon n I l»|>i>y New Your ! 

Mrs. II. V.M.OEZ, President P.T.A. 

.. i X b'£wi h " s " , 7 C 1 !’ , ' < ‘" V ,,, . or V group of Indies Hunt tlmt of our P.T.A. 

vou sl,,,n nirlve should he their motto, for whenever onr school Itttd 

f.n M .r?r? ’■) " ,,r |’T A ' Vl f, ‘"' ' v, * i,rs "'«• linve received such 

t ** ,s ei|ul|>ment. mid new cnrtitlns throughout 

the building. These nre only some of the nmterhil thinks given bv the P.T.A. 

"» nmnt the tunny hours of their time given to ltnstcr would ‘he impossible, 
r«r I In*} are always then* when needed. mul they are needed often. Our P.T.A 
is a very important part of our school, and to theui we arc very grateful. 

„ Janet Wkxnkl, 207-7. 

Ouit Principal's Message 



To the Parents. Teachers nttd Students of Raster : 

Change Is all about us— look around — a new room, a new teacher, new friends 
and for ninny, even a new school. Have yon looked at any old pictures of vonrseif 
lately / If yon have, yon will probably say M Ilow l have changed"! 

The biggest change for nil of ns at Raster this year is the "M5-15 Plan'’ This 
plan Is a new Idea and a new approach to scheduling your education . . . Many 
parents have expressed strong feelings for and against tills new concept. Re* 
member, however, differences of opinion and a respect for these differences Is 
the foundation of this country, a right that must of ns take for granted. 

„ 'Vo cannot prediet what the future holds for the 43-13 Plan; hut. as President 
Kennedy once said, “Then* is tto sense In trying to do anything unless von give 
it your maximum effort. Yon may not succeed, hat at least the effort, dedication, 
and interest should he there." 

1 want ta take this opjMirtUnlty to thank everyone: the entire staff, the P.T.A., 
onr community members, onr parents and. csiieehillv, von, the students of Raster 
for a r.nxltmtm effort in the 45-1,1 Plan. Its future rests hi your hands. 

Change made it also necessary to say goodbye to a friend, Mrs. Mary Mahoney. 
Her work was marked by unselfish giving of her total energies, an untiring 
effort that has sustained onr school for many years. We will do onr best to tip. 
hold the high standards she hclfted establish at I lie school. Mrs. Mahoney, your 
school and students will hntg remember your supinin, your example, and your 
Industry. 

Sincerely. 



IllCHAttt) S. Gornick. 



EDITORIAL 



With the 43-10 school year half over It seems that the majority of the stu- 
dents at Raster have found It to he an Interesting experience. It's great to look 
forward to the three-week vacations every nine weeks and 1 think we should Ik* 
honored to Ik? one of the first schools to experiment on a brand new concept in 
education. 

This year has also brought another new practice to our school which wns 
more than happily accepted by all. Tlmt. of course, was the adoption of the 
new dress code. Wltli the recent eohl weather It seems ps|>eclnlly practical that 
the girls nre allowed to wear slacks. However, we should nil remember to respect 
ourselves and be neat and orderly at all times so that we will be deserving of 
tills new privilege. 



*»5-t r. 



Tammy Lutz, 47S-8. 



As far ns I'm concerned, the 43-35 Plan is a hlg success here at Raster. The 0 
weeks on and 3 weeks off are just fabulous. It makes the school year seem to 
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fly by n lot faster, and It breaks the monotony. Neither school nor vacation gets 
tiring. 

I have found this plan very good except for a few bags. For Instance, split 
classrooms. It Is harder to do work when yon are trying to think and/ the class 
Is discussing something. The upper grades do not change classes for different 
subjects like they use to do. 

The Mini'Vnrntioii School activities are diversified and deinnid ou^vldch group 
.von are In. Group C wasn’t too good at all the first time; hat. Group As second 
vacation program Is really terrjtic. All together. It isn’t really a bad plan. 

Dan Fields, R78-8. 



•15-15 PLAN 



I think the 45-15 Is a had plan. The reason I think this Is because the 4 .VI 5 
was originated so classes could he smaller, enabling the teachers to give more 
Individual attention to the children, I think that this year I didn't learn any 
more than usual. The plan was also used Itecnnse they think that we forget what 
we learn over onr summer vacation. Maybe, sometimes wo did— hut, there are 
always reviews hi the books. I disli’ce the plan very much. 

Nancy Johnson, 178-8. 

• 15—15 



We are the first of 45-15. It’s not ns had ns It might seem. I low great It would 
he — man alive! If only it were 15-45. *\ 



The Children* of Code, 245. 



THE EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

At first I thought that I wouldn’t like it; but, now nfter I have had my first 
15 day vacation period I find that it is great, 

I can’t wait for my next 15 tiny vacation period so I enn play hockey. We get 
the whole month of December off, so I am going to spend it pinying ice hockey. 

Paul Tapia, 15tMI, 

(Sorry about that, Paul. You should linve been In the M B” Group.) 



TUK -15-15 PLAN 



The 45-15 Plan is good, and I really think they should continue on this plan 
n?xt year. For if they don't, I shall fear onr school would have overpopulation. 
Now consider this situation; children here, children there, children everywhere. 
But, if we continue this year-round plan, we’ll never have to worry again. 



A IS FOR ANXIOUS. . . . 



THE ABC’S OF -15-15 



Karen Co.ntino, 204-C. 



Anxiety for our new program to benefit each child; hut we’re agile so we’ll 
make it. 



B IS FOR BUGS. . . . 

Doesn’t every new progrnm have a few in it? But, we are busy working them 



C IS FOR CRAMPED. . . . 

Which we are— for space! But we’ll make the 45-15 Plan successful with 
onr ceaseless cooperation. 

Its A Rig Challenge, but we are, . . . Anxious to Better our Children. 

* Anonymous, 



THE 3 REASONS WHY I DON’T LIKE THE 45-15 PLAN 

I don’t like the 45-15 Plan one hit. First of ail I’d rather be oft in the summer 
with most nf my friends in the Catholic schools. Who wants to go to school when 
It is hot? It’s too hard to work when it’s hot. 

Secondly, when we arc oft in the winter and fall, there is nothing to do, no 
place to go and all I do is sit around and watch TV. At least when I’m in school 
I always have something to do. 

Thirdly, I feel thnt I hnven’t learned ns much ns I would if I went straight 
through for the ten months. All of my friends in the other schools are ahead of 
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mo in their subjects. I fool like n 
to n degree, Is fnillug its purpose. 



real dummy. If you nsk mo, the -i5-ir» 1'lun; 

Christine Moustis 300-0. 



iu RASTER 



Here nt Raster, we hnve mnny new tcnchers. When naked to interview one I 

I'hZhf-' T T "° ft " a " «*“:»'*«* l>en. music class smmJl ™ uZ' 1 

2 V ,k i'I° U J d be 11 'V°^ erful °W»rtmiIty to talk to her about her buck- 
SmtcmteV Ii. fnri >ou I ,robabl - v kno\y, Miss Toolls has t a light nt Raster since 
f ° r ?, , t0 ,lnster ' sll ° «as a substitute teacher nt Fulton tench- 
Whin 1 , n ".i' n h ' ln P rev,0 " s JV''™. she attended Chicago State College 

JS IK!! ZZ T 1° T y T C ,° r C ° 0,, . t0 toned, lag slewheTe 
I like the [wepte/’ d “ k 8 y here bocmlsc lt * c,ose t0 “V llon 'o «nd 

ThUkSuMiSolis?" 8 d °“ e " bCnUtlfUl J0l> f0r b0r flrSt Jenr touching music. 



ECO LOOT 



Tammy Luts, -178-8. 



Ecology! Whnt is Ecology? The natural environmental which surrounds ««_ 

our M^rvdnvTr 8 ’ -T 11 * 1 ?,**’ ttnd Kr . ccner - V w, ‘*d> so abundantly plnys a part In 
our eierydny life. Soon there mny be n terrific change so uninmginnbte to our 

wnfb^r. 1 ?J r „Hhih 8t / renm ?' Soon *«««* of carelessneM, our “orw 
\\ ill be polluted with the deeny of our natural surroundings 

I leave you with one point in mind, preserve for the future whnt Is yours today. 

Tony Greco, 208-8. 

FUTURE YEARS 

whiff wmteuitof a ?e^r U ina t |{ , a n n bCCnUSe “ ‘ 8 eSSCnt ‘ n, *° “ y ,uturo I,rofcs3,on 

h„n,n!in‘nn. 0rk ! n 'f w,th anl . nln,8 very much. I think even now I am capable of 
handling animals in a way that a trustworthy veterinarian would ; but, I sunriose 
the main reason is my goal in life to help others even If they are only animals! 

Roseann Ficulak, 208-8. 

MECHANIC 

. ,,ke *? he a me f hnn ‘ c ^nuse I know a lot about engines and working 

parts. I have taken apart mid put together lots of engines. I hope that when l 

S'Eaf 1 Ke i, a 1 J° b ns n mechanic and one that pays- good wages. This is 
a job I would like. College isn’t for everyone ns I hnve already found my Interest. 

Mike Sciiuieoel, 208-8. 

MT FUTURE PLANS 

. ffrnduntlng * r ° xn school I plnn to go to college and study to become a 

hcenuso tSu.M t0 t , ea , ch ‘ he P rlmnr y K™<<es. 1 choose to become a teacher 
because I feel that I can help the younger children to learn. A good education Is 
Important In getting a job. I would be very proud to think that maybe someday I 
could guide a young child in getting a career he or she is interested in, 

Karen McDonald, 208-8, 

FUTURE PLANS 

w 1 h 1 °J l f , 1 ^ row U P» I P* nn being a teacher. The reason for this is because I 
would like to teacb the children things they do not already know. Another reason 
for my interest iu teaching is because nil of the teachers I have had taught me 
well and hnve encouraged me to be a teacher. 

Ciikkyl Thomas, 208-8. 



SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRAM 

The summer school program is lots of fun, 

Even the work is easy to get done. 

Arts and crafts are really nice, 

The home made glue smells like a dish of rice. 

The kids are nice and they don’t fight, 

I think this plnn is really right. 

I like the things we do here, 

I hope they have the same plnn next year. 

Dean Zowaski, Code 150, Grade 5, 



MINI-VACATION* r ROC. RAM 



Tho Miui-Vn cation Program hero at Raster is functioning quite well and is 
growing in ixipnlnrity. There are subjects such as readings, math, music, and art 
for children who are in need of additional instruction to keep up with their class 
Resides being a time for studying, there is time for recreation. At the end of 
each group's three week term, they go on field trips. Group C even imrticipated in 
a | Mister roiihwt s|xinsurcd hy the <’hh ago Savings and I.oan. Quite a few children 
at Raster received recognition for their work on the posters dealing with the 
theme of "Inflation”. 

The following is a presentation of opinions by some of the teachers in the 
program : 

.1/1** RY*/o»,— 1 The program gives the children a chanre to catch up in their 
work, or get a better understanding of the fundamentals. 

.1/r*. .l/o/i*.— I feel that the Mini-Program is effective in tutoring the less able 
children, increases the math and reading skills of the average students, anti 
offers an accelerated program for the advanced child. 

.1/1** Frey .— It would he an excellent program if we had more classroom spare. 

,1/r. .l/orr/*on.— lie thought it was a good opimrtnuit.v for the children to enjoy 
things not usually presented in regular school, 

•V/w Riros . — I enjoyed it very much. 

.1/f** Contin * — There was a certain kind of friendly atmosphere that made it 
very enjoyable. 

.1//** Hardy . — The one thing she did not like was the moving from one place to 
another. 

Misx S/m*.— It was quite an experience. (We wonder how she meant that?) 

.1//** Too//* — There were too many children and not enough teachers. (Tho I> 
Group has the largest number of pupils). 

Tony Greco, 208-8. 



CnAMPLAiN Valley Union High School, 

Hincxburg , Vt. 9 May 3 , 1972 . 

Roman* C. Pucinski, 

Chairman , General Subcommittee on Education, John A’. Erlcnboni, Member , Ed- 
ucation and Labor Committee, Con^rc** of the U.S . House of Rcprcscn /a//ir*, 
Wa«/i/n0/on, JD.C, 

Dear Sirs: An increasing number of school districts across tlie nation are fac- 
ing crises in providing adequate housing for their students. Whether because of 
having reached the limit of bonding ability, as in the Valley View school district, 
or because of voter reluctance to provide additional construction funds, or be- 
cause construction would not give relief soon enough— whatever the reason, it is 
clear that there is growing interest in year-round schools, and in ’*45-1.7' in 
particular, 

It should lie made clear that 45-15 is not an educational solution, per se, It is 
primarily an organizational scheduling device designed to increase school plant 
capacity. It does not guarantee, or necessarily require, innovative program devel- 
opments. 

That 45-15 may not be an educational solution Is its major drawback. For un- 
less the school is large enough, or unless the curricular program and instructional 
abilities of the staff are suited to a great extent to individualized learning, then 
45-15 may not be possible without reducing curriculum opportunities for students, 
This problem Is probably more critical at the high school level, which, generally, 
has not moved toward individualized and other relevant programs at the same 
pace as the primary and intermediate levels. 

Another drawback of 45-15 lies in its potential for continuing the inflexibility 
of school calendars for the sake of achieving maximum economies and the most 
efficient utilization of buildings. While these are certainly essential considera- 
tions, it is also very important to realize that the 45-15 concept provides the op- 
portunity to open np the calendar and the school to make learning programs and 
experiences available at the times preferred by srudents and their families. In 
fact, if the student attending a year-round school is enrolled in a program includ- 
ing continuous progress, independent study, and similar individualized courses, 
he and, his family can tell the school which 175 days they prefer he come to 
school. But ns it has been implemented in most districts, 45-15 is as rigid and 
mandatory as any traditional calendar. 




Flexibility in curricula nnd calendar options becomes extremely desirable as 
it serves to strengthen program offerings and to capitalize on the capabilities of 
a good faculty and resourceful eoumi unity. Indeed, in our con inn mi ty excellent 
program mid maximum llexibility for the individual were the essential ex- 
pectations. That economy and space saving resulted too was simply frosting 
on the cake. 1 * 

thir community would not accept -15-15 because of its rigid and tnanilatory 
nature. Our response has been a "multiple access curriculum and calendar" cmi- 
sisting of 10 nine- week quarters. It is similar to -15-15 in that each quarter 
is staggered to begin at about three-week intervals. A major difference is that 
students may elect to attend any four or live of the It? quarters. Independent 
study mid out -of .school programs may occur within or between any quarters. 
We know that wo will achieve the maximum possible space saving (as is possible 
under the mandat ed *15-15) only by chance, yet we will achieve close enough 
P* this point to suit our particular purposes. Our main purpose is to offer a 
calendar which serves primarily as a vehicle for the curricula program: there- 
fore. our adoption of the Multiple Access Curriculum and Calendar. 

Ihe “multiple access curriculum and calendar" is first and foremost an edu- 
cational plan. The term “multiple access" simply means that learning pro- 
grams and experietu*e.s are available to students at several or more times during 
the scImhi! year. The ultimate goal is ••open access", so that the student will have 
complete ability to select his starting times ami dates of attendance. 

The multiple access calendar does not abolish the traditional school venr for 
those who like that calendar best, but does provide the llexibility for students 
and their families to elect other school attendance (nnd vacation) times (See 
next page for copy of the 1!>72-7:| calendar for C.V.U. For the first year of 
implementation, in order to effect a gradual phnsiMu of the year-round program, 
we have modified the calendar to offer eleven rather thnn sixteen D-wcek 
quarters.) 

IIccnn.se the curricula program is the essential element of our year-round 
school program, it may be useful to provide a brief description of those n.sitccts 
of the program which make our flexibility ijossitde. 
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Cours.-E „f varvintf h-nyUis. In thopast. th-r.- ».-iv u«ii..I|v milv varluru. 
roursi-s off<T«tl • Knclish !>. for example. All !>th Grad.- siud.-ms .•l.-.t.-.l "Kiu.|Uh 
J. Students with different aeademir ahilitii-K were sorted into s. parate I'laSN.s 
rhe eontent for earl, lower ability level was ‘ watered down" just a little more than 
lie last. Most • lasses, if not all, were based on the eollefie-preparatorv eurri.ulum. 
In .vear-lonj; eourses. such as KtlRlish 9. one teacher taught the class fertile whole 
jcar. This implied that the teacher was highly proficient in aji of the areas studied: 
literature, composition, rinding skills, speech, etc. More often than not. the 
teacher s background and interests were in one or two of those areas only. 

When courses of vnryim; lenfiths • whether 3. 6. 9. or 1H weeks - are offered 
in place of year-lone courses, teachers can he used more effectively - ami to their 
greater satisfaction - by concentrating the teachers' instruction in tile areas of their 
greatest interest and competence. The same benefits can be enjoved hv students 
whose interests likewise are varied. (See the attached course offerings book ) 
ij .ur»es of varying lengths do not inc r ear.e the costs of instruction . Thov r.siuire 
the same number of class sections and teachers as year-long courses, but no more. 

Continuous progress courses . There is another very important reason for 
offering courses of varying lengths. This is that courses should - and now ran be - 
designed with specific behavioral objectives in mind. That is to sav, we have done 
away with the Carnegie Unit - eourses ran now tie based on what it is we want the 
student to learn, achieve, and/or experience, not simply on the arbitrary amount of 
time available. !«o r different students, this may be a matter of weeks months or 
years depending on the student. The diagrams (on the next page) illustrate the two 
concepts we are dealing with. The upper diagram shows a course in which time is 
the constant for all students. American History, for example, is usually a one-vear 
course in high school. With a bright class, you move quickly and accomplish more 
either in terms of material covered or enrichment experiences. With a slower group 
you move more slowly and accomplish less. The lower diagram shows a course in * 
which skill level desired is the constant for all students. If you forgot fora moment 
that L.S. History Is a year-long course, and thought instead of what it was you wanted 
the student to accomplish through a study of American History, wouldn’t you have to 
arrive at some different and varying time patterns? The lower diagram is the con- 
tinuous progress course concept. This is an individual or group situation in which 
the st udent progresses through the course at his own pace. Periodic hurdles are set 
up which the student must overcome before progressing to the next phase or unit. 
Periodic is used to denote learning phases or units, not time intervals. A minimum 
achievement level is established for each hurdle, usually at about the 80-90T. level. 

The course has no length - the student completes the course when all the hurdles have 
been overcome, when all the course objectives have been achieved. 



The teacher's role is critical and vital ! The teacher is available to the student 
as needed by the student. The teacher's role also involves prodding, if the student 
isnt moving as quickly or achieving as well as expected; braking, if the student seems 
to need to go slower; anticipating potential difficulties for each student; and the like 
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There arc ordinarily no teacher- to- the- whole- classroom presentations. Because 
of its individual nature, a student enn begi-; the course at any time during the year; 
by the same token, absence for sickness or a vneation is no problem since the 
student will miss no class presentations - when he returns he simply docs the 
necessary review, depending on the length of his absence, nnd picks up where he 
stopped working before the absence. 

Open laboratoric s . Group presentntions arc useful in many classroom 
situations, but when better learning is possible by creating individual learning 
situations, then such should be employed. One instance is the open laboratory 
concept in science. Rnthcr than a class, by- the- numbers, approach to science 
experiments by students, we let students schedule themselves for laboratory ex- 
periences. Some students will finish more quickly than others; some, in order to 
learn better, will repeat experiments. Absent students aren't deprived of that 
particular experience. In terms of facilities utilization, science labs arc available 
all day for laboratory experiences - science classes can meet in regular classrooms 
for the most part - and fewer science laboratory facilities arc needed. 

-Independent Study. This concept provides opportunities for students to meet 
course objectives in different ways as well as to create unique courses or spccinl 
curriculums for particular individuals. This is often done for students confined 
to bed during a lengthy illness. Another instance mny be a novel substituted for 
another novel being studied by a literature class. The substitution may occur be- 
cause of the student's or Ills family's objections to the novel being studied l;y the 
class. Or the substitution may occur because the student is already very familiar 
with the novel. Or it may occur because the student wants, but cannot be scheduled 
for, a particular course. Or because the student's background, experience, pre- 
vious study, or special abilities suggest a better learning experience if a part of - 
or the whole course - is accomplished independent of a class situation. Independent 
study is often an individual situation, but can be a group situation to<». Independent 
study programs, as well as others, operate best as student- faculty contracts in 
which the student contracts with the teacher /advisor to accomplish the stated ob- 
jectives. Explicitly stated should be the logical consequences of matters such as 
the student's learning, or lack of learning, and effort, or lack of effort. 

ISPA - Individual Student- Directed Activities - ISDA is that aspect of the school 
program which has riven students the responsibility to decide for themselves what 
they will do during "not- in- class'* time. ISDA offers opportunities to use unscheduled 
time in a variety of ways and under limited supervision: 

• • .take a break 

• • . become involved in work- experience programs 

. . .attend films and lectures 

• • . audit classes 

• • . consult with guidance counselors 

• • .toss a football around on one of the fields 
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• . • work on independent research 
...elect a DUO project 

. . .study in small groups 
...just sit around and chat 
. . .help others by offering to tutor 

. . .assist in Head Start or help out in the elementary schools 
...go to one of the department resource centers 

...work in the art room, shops, science labs, and music rooms - you 
don't have to be in a course to use the facilities 
...cat breakfast and luncfo 

• • . have conferences with teachers 

. . . join one of the service organizations 
. . . work out in the gym 

. . .enjoy the out-of-doors, except by classroom areas 

• • .participate in mini- courses and club activities 

With the exception of freshmen, who are initially assignee) to study areas, 
and students who arc found to be unable to handle the responsibility, the entire 
student body is involved in the 1SDA program. The program provides the student 
with the opportunity to experience the considerable freedom that he has after high 
school graduation but at a time when the home and school can still exert considerable 
influence in its use. We would rather have the initial failures and crises occur now, 
rather than in college or on the job - we would rather have them occur now when the 
results will be less disastrous and the problems more easily remedied. Both the 
personal and school problems of students arc much more noticeable in a program 
such as iSDA - but this also gives us the opportunity to be more aware of the prob- 
lems and to work more closely with the students and family in solving them. 

SOPE- Student -Organ! zed Project in Education. During the 1069-70 school 
year, the regular curricular program was completely set aside for a week and was 
replaced by a curriculum of more than 200 courses, both in and out of school, which 
was planned, determined, and implemented by the students. One of the main pur- 
poses was to provide an opportunity for students to learn about matters not included 
in our regular course offerings. Our faculty was involved in maw courses, but 
numerous community resource persons became faculty members too. In one of the 
informational bulletins sent to community residents, the students stated, h SOPE is 
a unique experience that considers learning to be a 24-hour process and makes the 
entire community the school. M SOPE was not intended to be an isolated week in the 
school year, but is evolving into a program of continuing year-round learning oppor- 
tunities in which alternative offerings and situations play a major role. 

DUO Is one of the permanent, on-going programs in which students have the 
opportunity to learn by utilizing the mar\y and varied resources In the community. 

They may perform a service at the same time they learn new skills or share their 
talents and the learning they have acquired in school. They may teach in an elemen- 
tary school, work in a social service agency such as the hospital, or they may learn 
a craft or a trade by apprenticing to a business or to a master craftsman. DUO 
projects arc designed by the individual student to meet his special needs and interests. 
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and, with the guidance of his parents and teachers and the resources provided by 
the school, the student may elect and schedule a full-time DUO program for a 
period of three, six, nine, or eighteen weeks, or he may elect a "partial" DUO 
program which allows him to plan a project in the morning or afternoon or on one 
day a week only. The school will help the student select an experience in con- 
junction with his regular in- school program, and with the cooperation of the 
Guidance Department in the planning of his total program, the student may have 
a meaningful "personal" as well as '‘learning" experience. Academic credit may 
be granted, the number of credits being determined by the nature of the project, 
by the period of time devoted by the student to the program, as well as through 
evaluations of the project made by the student, the sponsoring agency, and by the 
DUO Coordinating Committee. The student plans his program and submits his 
application to a student- faculty committee. The application must be approved by 
his parents, teachers, the DUO agency in which the student will work, and by the 
school (s?e page 22 of curriculum booklet for listing of suggested DUO programs). 

Differentiated staffing is a fancy term which means we try to use all members 
of our staff in the most effective ways possible: department chairmen; teachers, 
certified, subject area; instructional aides; technicians; clerical aides; supervisory 
aides; and community resource persons. The concept is also economically sound. 
Our concept may be somewhat different than general use of the term. We use 
professional faculty, for example, only for the professional functions for which 
they were employed. The primary functions are directing and supervising students' 
learning, providing and improving present instructional programs, and developing 
curriculum. We arc concerned with "professional load", not "teaching load. " 

Less- skilled and lower- salaried personnel are employed for those functions which 
they can perform as well as, and often better than, professional teachers. Among 
the numerous examples of these functions are filing of student papers, typing tests, 
running off ditto masters, correcting True- False and multiple choice tests, super- 
vising corridors and cafeterias, and the like. Instructional and technical aides, 
often working directly with students, supervise open laboratories, media and de- 
partment resource centers, and the like. An important aspect of differentiated 
staffing is salaries. Included in the negotiations agreement is this statement: It 
is the joint goal of the Board, Administration and Professional Staff to change the 
present method of compensating the professional staff from the traditional salary 
schedule to a method which will provide compensation on the basis of professional 
effectiveness. 



First, let me clarify the term "alternative" - it is 
not an attempt to replace teachers. Bather, in much the same way that our DUO 
program might be called "alternative education", we arc working to add to and 
enhance learning opportunities for students. As in the ease of differentiated 
staffing, which is an elementary form of alternative staffing, we are seeking to 
redefine the role of the teacher. But even more than that, we arc looking to 
utilize all resources in different and expanded roles. If the professional staff 
member is in fact a "director of learning experiences", in contrast to the "stand- 
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up- in- front, chalk- and- talk” teacher, then his traditional roles nmst be remodeled. 
Additional, probably non- professional, "teachers” will be utilized to help provide 
richer, more meaningful learning experiences. Often, this means new environments 
too, and ultimately, new definitions of such terms as course, program, school, the 
"system”, and the like. Most teachers arc not prepared, philosophically or ex- 
pcricntially, for assuming such new roles. We arc now involved in an Alternative 
Staffing project. We hope to be able to establish and demonstrate some additional 
viable models of alternative staffing which operate within the school umbrella. 

Reporting student progress. Report cards are issued at the end of each 
quarter. On addition, at aqy time during a course, interim reports arc made.) 

Our philosophy encompasses two goals: 1) to establish individual goals for each 
student in each course within the framework of the general course objectives; and 
2) to provide an accurate reporting of the student's skill achievement. If we expect 
that a student working at his full potential will achieve at a level different than 
others, our expectations for a class might look like the top diagram on the next page. 
These expectations may be defined as skills to be learned, the level of skill to be 
achieved, information retained, concepts understood, values learned, and the like. 
The expectations fora specific student arc based on past performance, standardized 
testing results, other pertinent data, and professional judgment. In the case of 
continuous progress courses, in which the skills to be learned, for example, arc 
the same for all students, the expectations may be in terms of time needed. The 
extent to which a student lives up to the expectations for him is reflected in the 
"effort-ability index", a scale ranging from 1 (lowest) to 6 (highest). This is 
illustrated in the lower diagram. Whatever the reporting system, how can the 
grade be made to tell just what the student has learned? A, R, or C does not really 
say much about 

. . .the number of words per minute that a student can type 

• • . whether a student studying French is equally proficient in conversation 
and reading 

. . . which of the Social Studies course objectives arc being met, and how well 

. . .etc., etc. 

Where we need to give a better indication of actual achievement, we provide 
additional information. In the case of typing, for example (sec actual report card on 
page 11), we report on such matters as Typing Techniques, Work Habits, Speed, 
Accuracy, Following Directions, Proofreading, Erasing, Completion of Assignments, 
and Types of Problems Completed This Quarter. We feel such a report provides 
more and better information than the traditional grade to the student, his parents, 
and prospective employers or colleges. (See other examples on pages 12-17.) 

Our philosophy of grading docs not lend itself cither to "Honor Rolls" or computation 
of "Rank in Class." In practice, this has presented no problems for the school or 
been a handicap to our students. Indeed, we received the following letter from the 
Admissions office of an out-of-state, nationally rccognj?"d institution: 
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RBPORT or PROGBKSS Iff TYPING I 

Typing I is designed to provida each student with a basic vocations! afciii. 

It is s prerequisite for Typing II, Secretsrisi Procedures, and Clerical Office 
Procedures. 

During the. firat severs! weeks of the course , emphasis is on the development 
of proper keyboard control and techniques, proper stroking, knowledge of the 
operative parte of the typewriter, and good work habits . As early in the course 
as possible each student commnces work oi, assignment sheets which he completes 
at his own rate . As the y ear progresses, the student will apply his typing skill 
to a variety of problems such as proper piacnment of msteriai, !etter styies, 
envelopes, carbon copies, tabulation probiem, manuscripts, and simple business 
forms . 

Throughout the course, considerable time is spent on various types of drills 
designed to improve the student's basic typing skill in terms of both speed and 
accuracy. peiated knowledges and skills to bo deve!oped durino the course include 
recognition and skillful corrocticn of errors, correct word division, proper 
punctuation and capitalisation, careful planning and oroani ration of work, and 
the ability to complete an assigned task within a reasonable period of time . 



Typing Techniques foiioving Directions _ 

Work Attitudes and Habits Proofreading 

Spead (straight copy ) ■ Erasing 

Accuracy Compieting Assignments 

(Excellent, Good, Averaoe, Poor, Failing ) 
Types of Problems Completed This Quarter 



Student Name 

Class Homeroom 

Subject /level ; 

Teacher 

Class absences this report period 



Parent conference requested YES NO 
Effort ability index 12 3 4 5 

(Minimum - 1 Maximum - 5) 

Pina! Grade 

Unit of credit earned 
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English Department 
Achievement Report 

Objectives of Developmental Reading 1971-72 
Dear Parent: 

This course is totally Individual in nature. The student and 
I set goals which need to be worked on and he spends his class time 
accomplishing these. Much stress is put on Individual initiative 
and a business like approach to the work. 

The y before the objective indicates this one as needing 
improvement when the student entered this course. 

The * after the objective indicates the student accomplished 
the goal. 

Those objectives with no S or * are ones this student is not 

involved with. 

By the end of one semester the student should be able to: 

demonstrate substantial increase in level of 

reading comprehension . 

have an extended general reading vocabulary 

taken from his readings. 

demonstrate by quantities and qualities of 

material read, an awakening recognition of 
the role of reading in his career, and an 
interest in reading itself. 

vary his reading speed to the difficulty of . 

material read and the purpose for reading it* 



Increase his reading speed about 100%. 




Student Name 

Class Homeroom 

Subj ect/ level 
Teacher 

Class absences this rpnorf. nprinn 



. 



Parent conference requested " its 
Effort ability index 1 234 

(Minimum •* 1 Maximum *«• 5) 
Final grade at end of course v 

JlnU «r otmcwl " 



HIT:; 

5 V: 
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English Deportment 
Achievement Report * 

Dear Parent: 

Course Description : 

Writing Workshop offers the student the opportunity to sharpen 
his writing skills by writing about experiences ond events which 
arise from his own thoughts and activities. 

COALS: 

has completed writing 

assignments . 

The student demonstrates the ability to: 

1. focus on a specific idea, feeling, or event which he wants 

to express in writing. ' 

2. organize his material logically. 

3. use concrete details to make his writing clear. 

4. write in different ways in order to be understood by 
different readers. 

5. recognize the strengths and weaknesses of his writing. 

6. improve his papers by rewriting. 



SEudent Name 

-lass Homeroom 

Subject/ level 
Teacher 

-lass abscn£6s tms report f>etiod 



Parent conterence requested YES NO 
Effort ability index 12345 
(Minimum - 1 Maximum -5) 

Final grade at end of course 

Unit or credit earned 
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DRIVI'H K DUCAT I ON 
ACIIII VI Ml NT HI- POUT 

Dear Porent: 

Ihe goals of Driver Fducotlon are: 

1, To develop n knowledge of the laws and rules of the road 
through classroom work, 

2, To develop good driving attitudes. 

3, To develop acceptable driving skills. 

During the semester progress towards these goals has been: 

Poor below Average Average Good Kxcellent* 

Weaknesses have been discovered In the following checked orens: 

Attitude Interstate Driving 

Steering control city driving 

— Speed control Adverse condition driving 

Mill starts Parking 

Turns ______ Anticipation of hazards 

Hacking Reaction to conditions 

Classroom work 

Comments; 

Hours of additional driving practice at home ore recommended 

before attempting to get a license. 



.student Name 

Classs Home room 

Subject / 1 eve 1 

Teacher 

Cl as.:, absences tTITS report period 



Parent coherence requested ‘Yrs RD 
Kffort ability Index 12345 
(Minimum - l Maximum - 5) 
Pinal grade at end of course ______ 

Unit of credit earned 




i 



i 

> 
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REPORT or PROGRESS IH tUSlMCSS RATH 

Business Math is designed to help the student develop his eomputetionel 
skills end his ability to apply this skill to practical personal, consumer, 
and business situations . 

Specific objectives of this course include t 

1. A thorough review ( and remedial work vhen necessary) of arithmetic 
fundamentals— add it ion, subtraction, multiplication, division, per 
cents, decimals, and fractions . 

2. Devolopmnt of increased speed and accuracy in working with these 
fundamentals. 

% J. Providing related knowledges involving practical epplicat ions' of 
fundamentals. , 

4. Development of the ability to interpret and solve practical 
problems logically. 

5. Emphasis of the value of arithmetic competency as an indispensible 
tool in tho student's future. 

6. Emphasis on neatnoss and legibility. 

Topics covered during the year include: a thorough review of arithmetic 
fundaments / application of tho fundamentals to areas such as income, property 
and sales taxes/ discounts; paychecks/ interest / checking accounts / notas; 
credit buying/ and personal records. Students will also complete at least one 
comprehensive practice sot. Each student will proqross through the course 
at his own ra to. 



Work Habits 
. Attitude 



Completion of Assignments 



Ability to Road and Xntorpert Problem 



Computational Skills t 

Spee d Accuracy 



{excellent, Good, Average, Poor, Failing ) 
Topics Covered This Quartor 



Student Name Parent rotifer e nee requested YES NO 

Class Homeroom Effort ability index 1 2345 

Subject /level ; (Minimum - 1 Maximum - 5) 

Teacher — ; Final Grade 

Class absences this report period Unit of credit earned • 
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SOCIAL STUDIES - II. S. II1STOHY 
S|iiiC Iflc Objectives t« Achieve duals 



Thu extent to which the student ; 



2 E 

n 

(A <t 
-> VS 
» r* 
n h* 
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o 




r* 




** 


.••when given hypotheses about economic development 
ln historical essays , is able to state 
generalizations about economic development in terms 
ot natural) capital) end human resources. 












...when given data in stut 1st ioni tables and charts 
Is able to read and interpret that data. 












...knows that a combination of natural, hitman mid 
capital resources promoted American economic devel- 
opmen t . 












...knows that industrial growth changed the patterns 
of life and work for many Americans. 












...knows the ext cut ami Importance of American in- 
dustrial growth between the end of the Civil War and 












...knows some of the problems in association with the 
settlement of the western frontier. 












...knows the significance of railroud growth hi the 
D.K. ns a factor in settlement and business mid 
government regulation. 












...is able to associate the interrelationships of the 
devc lopmeut of Industry a;nt government Involvement 
in mar' \ spheres of American economic life. 












...takes an active auil positive part in class activit- 
ies, follows directions and works productively us an 
individual and In small groups. 












• • .shows an open mind in class discussions and reaches 
com: lus Ions about issues after investigation and de- 
bate. 












. . . demons tr n tes an understanding of the basic class- 
room procedures and values of: punctuality, class atten- 
dance, mid rumplctton of homework Including missed work. 
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SOCIAL STUD IKS - II. S. IIISTOHY 
Spool fie Objectives to Achieve Goals 

Tlici extent to which the student 

...knows that many current reform movements hove histor- 
lent roots. 


Failure 


Poor' 


9 

*3 
1 
O 
< 
o 
H 
o 
3 
r * 


Satisfactory' 


except lonal 


...knows that reform movements appear when a signi- 
ficant number of people become distressed with some 
aspect of society. 












...knows that a reform movement, os opposed to revolu- 
tion, is a non-violent mode of change which relies 
on persuasion, assembly, speech, pressure-group net Ivi tics , 
mol sometimes civil disobedience to gain its goals. 












...knows the customs and laws of war which were estab- 
lished nt the Hague ami Geneva conventions. 












...knows that our nation e« tnbl islicd and tried to main- 
tain a position of nou-eittangl lug alliances in our cady 
history. 












...demonstrates awareness of current events in II.S. 

history. 












...participates in closs activities. 












...is able to work of feu lively with a small group 
of si ml elits in researching mid presenting to the class 
tlieii* findings concerning a reform movement In U.S. 
hi itory. 












...isiblc to apply the principles of Nuremberg (crimes 
against: peace, conspiracy, humanity, and the laws of 
wur) to other situations. 












...is ublc to weigh the evidence of the defense in the 
Nil; curie rg trinls and decide which arguments Were most 
peso jsi ve und will cl were least persuasive. 










* 


...is nhlc lo support his values regarding current 
re i mm movements with evidence and reasoning. 
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"Just a short note to commend you and your associates for the kind 
of job you are doing relative to providing college admissions offices with 
very informative and, more important, very human application folders. 

After reviewing 's folder I felt as if I knew something about him 

as a person. The teacher comment sheets coupled with the very thought- 
ful recommendations arc great. Keep up the good work. You arc doing 
your students a great service. 

P.S. has been accepted and will hear from us sliortly," 

Many in our community comment that our curricular offerings booklet (enclosed) 
seems more like a university catalog. Some wonder if the school, in its pursuit of 
relevance", has eliminated much of what was considered "basic learning." Such 
comments emphasize the need for understanding the shifting priorities in education 
and the changes in our responsibilities and functions. For example, the classics of 
literature which for years were the standards of Language Arts instruction have not 
diminished in value. Yet the knowledge explosion which is upon us, which now 
doubles the amount of useftil knowledge within a decade, has required a broader scope 
of offerings and a shifting of priorities so that all periods of literature receive some- 
what equal emphasis, including the contemporary. 

Other changes have occurred. The increased availability, scope, nnd influence 
of such media as film nnd television have also caused a shifting of priorities so that 
all media (including literature) receive the emphasis necessary to give our students 
the ability to appreciate, understand, and react intelligently to them. Very often in 
the past, too, the school tended to promote the segregation of students with different 
social and educational abilities and aspirations - not intcntionnlly, but by the nature 
of the course offerings. Because the scltool's goals include preparation for involved 
citizenship, it seems very desirable to minimize such differences and to encourage 
students to communicate well nnd effectively with others of different abilities and 
aspirations. 

The curricular program places great emphasis on both academic and non- academic 
challenges but on an individual rather than on a mass basis. This is the major differ- 
ence between present and past practice. There arc more than enough students at all 
levels of ability to sustain the competitive spirit within classrooms. If anything has 
changed, it is that the opportunities to compete have been increased. Also, that the 
opportunities to "know thyself" have been increased. Where a course is offered for 
students of a particular range of abilities, the course is planned for those students. 

The course is not just a milder dose of the high academic program. 



The Champlain Valley Union High School is a regional school which serves the 
suburban- rural communities of Charlotte, lUncsburg, St. George, Shelburne, and 
Williston. They arc located just south and east of Burlington, Vermont 1 s largest 
city. Two of the towns border on Lake Champlain. The area covered by the high 
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school district is about 126 square miles. The high school district has its own Board 
of School Directors and is an antonomous agency with respect to the five town districts, 
each of which has its own Board of School Directors. Four of the towns operate K- or 
1-6 systems. C. V. U. , with a building capacity of 750 students, opened in the fall of 
1964 with an enrollment of about 460 in grades 9- 12. Bight years later we anticipate 
about 1,000 students, well over double the original enrollment. 

The growth rate of the school district in 1962-63 indicated capacity enrollment 
in 1972. Because of expanded and new industries in the area, however, the capacity 
figure was exceeded during the 1967-66 school year. A 3-million dollar bond issue 
for the high school was twice defeated in the spring of 1966. (This may have been due 
in part to major elementary building programs in all of the district communities. 

Maqy also considered the proposed addition to have numerous extravagances and frills.) 
Four temporary classrooms were added in 1969 and again in 1970 pending a solution of 
the space problem. 

The Board's Ad Hoc Committee, charged with finding a solution to the school's 
space problem, "discovered** 45-15 in the literature in June or early July 1970. 

45-15 was studied by the Committee because it seemed to meet the several criteria 
set by the Committee as necessary for aqy adequate long-range solution to the school's 
problem. It became apparent to the Committee that this particular calendar concept 
was not simply a space- savings device but also offered extensive possibilities and 
opportunities for program development. In August of 1970 a consultant was brought 
toC.V.U. to meet with the Committee, the Department Chairmen, and the Board of 
School Directors. We sensed significant differences in philosophy and operation be- 
tween the several districts already in operation on the elementary level and our own, 
but felt that the concept of 45-15, as we would hope to implement it, was sound and, 
indeed, quite desirable. It was in this context that the Ad Hoc Committee reported to 
the Board in early September and requested the Board's permission to further study 
implementation of 45-15 at C. V.U, as a possible solution to our particular problem. 

The Board granted the Committee's request and allocated funds to enable the Committee 
to do this. At the same time, the Board asked that the Committee work to provide the 
community with information concerning the 45-15 concept and charged the administration 
to work toward developing the necessary skills, administrative and teaching, so that we 
would have a clear indication as to our ability to actually implement 45-15 before a 
Bo»rd decision on the matter. The Ad Hoc Committee was instructed to report back to 
the lx*ard at its second meeting in November with a final recommendation regarding 
45-15. 



Today, through tho benefit of hindsight, we can much better appreciate the 
mammoth undertaking we had set for ourselves. There was no doubt in our minds 
that we possessed the ability to effectively implement the 45-15 program; time and 
an extremely competent faculty have shown this to be true. What proved extremely 
difficult, however, was to convincingly explain to the public a concept, the details 
of which were still being worked out by the administration and faculty. In one in- 
stance, school bus transportation, we revised our initial plans for implementation 
midway through the series of community presentations because we had developed a 
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(Specific examples on following page) 
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better, more flexible, as well as more economical, solution. As similar situations 
occurred in curricular and instructional areas, it perhaps caused an unsettling 
effect - possibly a credibility gap - within the community. 

A mistake, probably, in looking back on the situation, was our insistence that 
the 45-15 calendar was simply a revision in calendar. The problem we experienced 
in this matter was one of interpretation and, likely, poor communication on our part. 
The point we were trying to make was that merely implementing a 45-15 calendar 
accomplished nothing in terms of program or curriculum. I t was only with the 
adoption of a 4 5-15 calendar AND the implementation of a highly desirable program, 
taking advantage of all the new opportunities now available, that the 45-15 concept 
was truly an extremely de sirable solution to our particular problem. 

As the November deadline drew near, the Ad Hoc Committee met with the school 
administration and with the department chairmen to obtain their reactions to the 
45-15 calendar and program, with particular emphasis on the school's ability to 
achieve instruction with at least the present level of quality, and hopefully at a higher 
level. With only one exception, all of the administrators and department chairmen 
were in agreement that 45-15 was not only possible, hut desirable, from both a cal- 
endar and instructional point of view. The Committee also attempted to make an 
assessment of the reaction of the community to the proposal regarding 45-15. It 
seemed clear that most Board members were under the impression that community 
reaction was favorable to the proposal. This was a result of their conversations in 
the community, the reactions they received at the public meetings they attended, 
and the like. The Committee tried to assess the response of the community in terms 
of a prepaid postcard which had been included in the pamphlet mailed out to the en- 
tire community earlier in the fall (enclosed). At the timo of its assessment, about 
100 returns had been received (about 5, 500 registered voters), the majority of which 
were favorable to the proposal of 45-15. However, as the date for the Board meeting 
dre.w near, there was some indication of unhappiness and concern regarding the 45- 15 
proposal. This was brought to the forefront at a public meeting prior to the Board's 
regular meeting, and at the Board meeting itself, when, in a split vote, the Board 
adopted the 45-15 calendar. 

At this point the Board of School Directors - anxious to encourage greater 
community expression - decided to hold a non-binding (by law) referendum on the 
45-15 calendar. The Board indicated prior to the referendum that it would not feel 
bound by the results unless 51% or more of the electorate voted. (See enclosed 
mailing to the community concerning the referendum.) As it happened, fc\ycr than 
one-third voted, and of those, about three of every five persons voted against 45-15. 
The Board, feeling that only a small minority of the community was opposed to 45-15, 
approved the 45-15 calendar at its next meeting. It was this decision that provided 
the basis for the controversy which enveloped the school district for the remainder 
of the year. It was basically not a controversy over the merits of 45-15 (though it 
often took this form) but rather a determined opposition to the Board's action in the 
face of a negative vote, no matter how small. 
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The controversy itself is now history. Persons of different educational persua- 
sions, including mapy who favored 45-15, banded together to protest the manner in 
t'hicli the calendar decision was made. A number of faculty members joined in this 
movement. Community meetings and newsletters, a number of petitions to the Hoard, 
letters to the Editor, and very well-attended and lively Board meetings characterized 
the spring of 1071 . 

Adding fuel to the controversy was the faculty situation. Public support for the 
program and public confirmation of our ability to implement a flexible 45-15 program 
were withheld by the majority of the school faculty because of concern oxer natural 
vs. forced attrition of staff, whether or not additional working days were; to be paid 
on a per-diem basis, and the like. It is only fair to state that some faculty members 
also had genuine concern aj to whether educational benefits would derive . r rom imple- 
mentation of the calendar. The final straw was probably the matter of teacher con- 
tracts vs. letters of intent. The state's Attorney General had ruled that Boards could 
not Issue contracts until after the Annual Meeting of the school district - in our case, 
in May. The Board had pledged itself to natural attrition of faculty and issued letters 
of Intent to the faculty, but with the growing controversy in the community the teachers 
feared that significant cuts would be made in the school budget at the Annual Meeting 
and that the Board would then have no choice but to eliminate positions. This was the 
ry final emotional issue of the controversy and effectively dealt the death blow to imple- 

mentation of 45-15 for the 1971-72 school year. The final decision was made by the 
Board in May 1971 when it became apparent that the community would approve only a 
token budget ($208,000 vs. $1,588,000) if the decision to implement 45-15 was not 
rcclndcd. 

Following the reorganization meeting of the Board in July - the Board now' In- 
creased from eight to twelve members as the result of one petition and community 
vote - the opportunity was provided for members of the community to participate with 
the school board members, administrators, faculty, and students in discussions of 
the problems facing C.V.U. 

Beginning in late July, innumerable hours of effort worn devoted to the school 
for a period of several months by the many persons serving on the numerous com- 
mittees and sub- committees. During the spring, mapy of us were either receiving 
or hurling abuse and yet there were clear signs of a common spirit from the beginning. 
It appeared that the crisis we experienced had been the prelude to achieving the 
community unification and support for the high school that had been sought for so long, 
j It was obvious that everyone serving on the committees, virtually without exception, 

was proud of the school and very jealous to safeguard its program and to further its 
potential. 

The result of these community committees was a very excellent and extensive 
report to the Board. The following is a condensation of the goals for the school 
recommended by the committees: 

1) Restructuring the curriculum, placing increasing responsibility on the learner 
and utilizing the community as a laboratory for learning. 
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2) Expanding the core facility, C.V.U., to facilitate contemporary learning 
needs, 

3) Promoting options which have objectives* Some examples would be: 

a. 3-year graduation 

b. DUO 

c. Independent Study 

d* Year-round operation 

e. Alternative staffing or free school within the system 

f. Differential staffing insuring maximum teacher talent 
g* Individualized instruction 

4) Provide a quality education for each student which would assure him of the 
following: 

--an understanding of himself and his relation to society as a human being 
--an understanding of all peoples of the earth, their cultures, ethnic 
background, social structure 

--a mastery of the basic skills in use of words and numbers 
--a positive attitude toward learning 
??devclopment of responsible citizenship 
--the ability to maintain physical and emotional health 
--the encouragement to be creative and inventive; we must stop 
rewarding the analytical mind alone 
--the ability to create social and physical environments capable of 
sustaining and promoting productive human life 
--the understanding and appreciation of human achievement in the 
natural sciences, social sciences, humanities and arts 
--the preparation for a world of rapid change and unforeseeable demands 

Certain themes, ideas, and proposals were evident and recurring in the reports 
of the community committees and in the recommendations of the faculty, students, 
and administration: 

1) Need for options in programs, time schedule, teacher contracts, and calendar. 

2) Need for flexibility in providing these options, 

3) Need to provide adequate core facilities in Learning Resources, Industrial 
Arts, Physical Education, Student Commons, and other areas. 

4) The student and his needs must be the first consideration in apy recommen- 
dation to be acted on. 

5) Further development of present program goals is desirable and encouraged. 

6) The traditional school year must be included in the provisions offered for 
options and flexibility. 

7) Need for better community understanding of school program, curriculum, 
instructional methods, and operation. ( M Community M includes students.) 

8) Need to continue and expand active involvement of all segments of community 
in the affairs of the school district. 
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As a result of the administration meeting with these several groups, recom- 
mendations for the 1972-73 school year calendar (together with others for program, 
facilities, etc.) were presented to the Board of School Directors at its meeting on 
November 23, 1971: 

1) The requirement that each student be involved in "directed learning ex- 
periences" for 175 days in each academic year, as at present. 

2) The traditional school year be a basic part of the school calendar and an 
option to all students desiring that calendar. 

3) The school operate on a year-round basis beginning in July 1972, with the 
following stipulations: 

a. the basic structure of nine- week quarters, as at present, be maintained 
for the time being. 

b. a structure of staggered quarters, providing the desired flexibility for 
DUO, acceleration, other program options, and times of attendance, be offered 
as options to students desiring such flexibility in calendar. 

c. the arrangement of staggered quarters be offered as shown on the 
following page. 

d. the options for quarter selections number just over one hundred and 
twenty, including options for acceleration. Among the calendar options arc: 

...Qs (Quarters) 3, 6, 10, 13 - Traditional school year 

...Qs 1, 4, 7, 10, 13 - Accelerated school year 

...Qs 4, 7, 10, 13 - Shortened school year 

. . .Qs 2, 5, 10, 13 - One example of options possible 

• • .etc. 

(Note: Considerable attention must be given to the accurate and understandable 
explanation of the calendar options to students, their families, and the general public.) 

(Note: 233 days comprise the fiscal year 1972-73; 232 days for fiscal year 1973- 
74; 231 days for 1974-75; 234 days for 1975- 76; 232 days for 1976-77.) 

4) The basic contract for faculty be for 185 days, with addenda issued on an 
individual basis for additional and fewer days work, with the following stipulations: 

a. Salaries be paid on a per diem basis. 

b. The final decision on teacher contract options be based on student enroll- 
ment, student program and course requests, and student calendar options elected. 
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July 24-28 (1972) 1 

July 31- Aug 4 
Aug 7-11 
Aug 14-18 
Aur 21-25 

Aug 28 -Sept 1 

S>.*pt 4-8 

Sept 11-15 

Sept 18-22 __ 

Sept 25-29 
Oct 2-6 

Oct 0-13 __ 

Oct 16-20 
Oct 23-27 

Oct 30- Nov 3 __ __ 

Nov 0- 10 

Nov 13*17 

Nov 20-24 

Nov 27-Dec 1 

Dee 4-8 

Dev. 1 1 * 18 

l)cc 22 

Dec 25-20 ___ 

.Ian 1-5 (1973) 

Jan 8- 12 
Inn 15* 19 
Inn 22-26 
Inrt 29-Fltb 2 
!• eh 5-9 

F ell 12-16 

Feb «9-23 
Fob 26-Mnr 2 

liar 5-9 

Mar 12-16 
Mar 19-23 

Mar 26-30 

Apr 2-6 

Apr 9-13 

Apr 16-20 

Apr 23-27 

Apr 30- May 4 

May 7-11 __ 

May 14-18 

May 21-25 

Moy 28-JUn ii 

Jun 4-8 

Jun 3 a- 15 ““ 

Jun 18-22 
Jun 25-29 

July 2- 6 # 0-13, 16-20 

July 23-27 • - 

July 30-Aug 3 

Aug 6-10 

Aug 13-17 

Aug 20-24 

Aug 27-31 



2 



3 

I 
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1 072-73 School Year - Proposed 

Blocked quarters (#3, 6, 10, IS) represent the 
traditional school year calendar. 



Other quarters ore optional and available 
for selection by students. . 

Normally, four quarters (not overlapping) 
will be selected for one academic year. 




DUO programs in ay occur during or 
between quarters. 

Only the Christ mas- New Year 
7 and July vacation periods are 
shown here Additional shorter 
holiday nr.d vacation periods occur 
throughout the year.’ 
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These recommendations were accepted and approved by the Board, At its next 
meeting on December 8, 1971, the administration offered a further recommendation 
to eliminate five of the sixteen quarters in the 1972-73 school year calendar, (See 
next page for modified calendar,) This modification was recommended as best 
serving ’’the interests of the students and school district for the coming year because: 
a) it will be a more acceptable introduction to the continuous school year for the 
community; b) it will make cost forecasts easier to predict and more accurate; 

c) it eliminates the need for teachers to elect contract options for this coming summer 

d) it provides for a phasing into multiple quarters which will be advantageous during 
our first continuous school year operation.” 

The Board approved the modified calendar as recommended. To date, we have 
received many requests for further explanation of the calendar and program, but no 
adverse comments such as characterized the 1970-71 school year. The Annual 
Meeting of the high school district was not well-attended and the budget and other 
items were approved within an hour. 



Many of the cost benefits are already being achieved because of programs such 
as differentiated staffing, which utilizes staff more effectively and at lower total 
cost without compromising instructional quality or limiting students' access to 
teachers. 

Other cost benefits will accrue as we enter into year-round school operation. 
Among these are a greatly reduced need for facilities expansion and a reduction in 
costs for per unit expenditures (employee insurance programs and other benefits, 
busses, equipment such as projectors, science labs, and the like). Additional in- 
formation concerning budget comparisons is contained in the November 25, 1971, 
mailing to the community (enclosed). 



A summary to this report can only serve to emphasize our reasons for adopting 
a year-round school program. The report of the community committees speaks to 
this point: 

’’How we educate our young people is of profound importance for they arc caught 
in a social revolution and we desperately need their help if we are to re-invent the 
social order without risking self-destruction. So, our schools must respond by in- 
venting and providing programs which will expand human potential and lead to pro- 
ductive adult lives without relying completely on one isolated physical plant or 
structure to do it all. ” 

And again: 

”Wc must strive to keep this school and individual working together. The 
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student as an individual is the life and energy and curiosity and potential who seeks 
support and guidance in the process of learning. Our teaching, then, should be 
directed toward helping the individual understand himself as a human being. We 
should teach a student how to teach himself for knowing how to learn is one of the 
few durable skills we need. This school should foster the growth of individuality 
in the student giving him strength to lead an independent life in an increasingly 
complex world. We must give each student positive ways to combine his own 
special talents with the needs of the times. We must enable students to invent their 
own institutions to pursue their work because those we have to offer arc. in part, out 
of date. 



Our school anc the world we arc making could be considered joint partners in 
a combined effort to give an individual direction and provide him with whatever skills 
or knowledge will be helpful in his making wise choices and the equipment to pursue 



The "multiple access curriculum and calendar" offers a calendar which includes 
the "traditional .school year" for those who prefer those times of attendance. It 
also offers fantastic new opportunities for those students and families who prefer 
other times. 

From a curriculum viewpoint, we have realized better program development 
and implementation of existing offerings. As we view the future, we sense that we 
will continue to realize these benefits as we take advantage of the many new oppor- 
tunities made possible by the calendar. 

We have the sober warning that the future is not fixed. Man is not being guided 
inevitably to a desirable future. Together with the home and other institutions we 
must provide the knowledge (old and new), attitudes, and skills which our children 
will need to survive, to live fully as human beings, and to cope wisely with the per- 
sonal and social choices they must face. 

And we, the. schools, must find better ways to provide these - better ways for 
students to learn and absorb them. Our multiple access curriculum and calendar 
is not a panacea. But it is, we believe, a significant and major step in the right 
direction. 

We have come a long distance in the past several years. We have explored 
widely, studied In depth, and developed in detail. We have learned a great deal 
about ourselves and others. C.V.U.'s involvement with change in general and 
45-15 in particular Is described from a layman's point of view in a paper presented 
early last fall by the chairman of the Board of School Directors, Mr. Richard J. 
Young. It is attached to this report to provide you with additional insight into our 
experience. 



them. " 



Respectfully submitted, 




Fohannes I. Olsen, Principal 
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A NEW VIEW OF THE 
A NEW LOOK AT OUR 
45-15 



USE OF OUR SCHOOLS 
SCHOOL YF.AR 



Remember that* 

CVU was built in 1963-64 to hold 750 
by about 1972. CVU now has over 950 stu- 
dents. 

Within a few years* CVU will have 
more than twice the number it was built to 
hold* • *1600* 

CVU has an excellent educational pro- 
gram that must be maintained and constantly 
improved* 

In order to make room for our ex- 
panding student body we have 

Put up temporary units 
Cut out all study halls to make 
classrooms 

Run off-schedule busses so stu- 
dents with free modules arrive late 
and/or leave early 

Extended the school day 
Cut out physical education for 
juniors. . .next year we will cut it 
out for both juniors and seniors 
Gone to modular scheduling 
Made better use of large group/ 
small group instruction. 

Some of these changes are good*** 
where they affect program, they are not 
good! 



THEY HAVE ALL REACHED A SATURATION 
POINT. 

Building c o s 1 8 rise each year* It is 
real efficiency to use an expensive build- 
ing like CVU all year 'round. 

45-15 plus a bond issue could give us 
walls for 1200, room for 1600* 
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WHAT IS 45-15? 

45-15 is one concept of the continuous 
school year . 

The continuous school year is full use 
made of the whole calendar year for educa- 
tional purpose s ... the school in use year 
'round. 

School is in session during all months 
of the year, but individual students spend 
only the traditional 175-185 days actually 
in school. No traditional vacation time is 
lost. 

Careful staggering of student and fa- 
culty schedules make it possible to educate 
more students in less space because all of 
the students on a school roster are not in 
the school at one time. 

There are other continuous school year 
plans being used in communities throughout 
the country. 

45-15 matches our traditional marking 
peri. H pattern of a grade given at the end 
of nine weeks. 



HOW DOES 45-15 WORK? 

If you will turn the page to the 
chart t we'll take a look at how the system 
works. 





JUNE I JULY AUGUST 
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KEY: 



The black tracks running across the 
page represent groups in session. The 
white tracks represent group vacation 
tines. The cross-hatched sections repre- 
sent time when the school is closed 
(weekends, legal holidays, etc.) 

All students are divided into four 
groups - A, B, C, & D. All students in 
the same family .are on the same schedule 
(in the same group) unless parents re- 
quest otherwise. 

Each group attends school for 45 class 
days (nine calendar weeks) and then has a 
15 class day (three calendar weeks) va- 
cation. The attendance schedules for 
the four groups are spaced 15 class days 
®P®rt so that only three of the four groups 
are in school at the same time. 

Four 45 class day sessions per ca- 
lendar year equals 180 class days per 
ye«r which is our present number of class 
days. 

All legal holidays will be closing 
days. All pupils are out of school at 
the same time for a Christmas vacation, 
a spring vacation and a two-week break 
in the summer. 

All families have a three-week vaca- 
tion in each of the four seasons of the 
year. Just as the starting time for the 
nine-week school session is staggered by 
group at three-week Intervals, so are va- 
cation times staggered. 
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WHAT WILL 45-15 DO FOR CVU, ITS STUDENTS 
AND THE COMMUNITY? 

45-15 will... 

Immediately remove one quarter of the 
students from the school around the year. 

When the addition is planned and built 
at CVU, it can be done for 1200, but still 
serve 1600. 

Give flexibility never before pos- 
sible for student progress and times of 
attendance where individual circumstances 
dictate • 

Make course choices occur more often. 

Make use of more "good weather" months 
to broaden the whole educational experience •• • 
field trips, outdoor learning experiences. 

Give the "lost" student a better 
opportuni ty • . .a student in difficulties 
with a subject can begin again in a follow- 
ing group., .the student who has been ill 
can join in again in a following group. 

Make use of our natural facilities 
for waterfront programs. • .a plus for safety 
as well as athletics. 

Open up possibilities for 'round the 
year job training for many students. 

Expand "good weather" athletics-- 
baseball, track, tennis. 

Make opportunities for students to 
work in seasonal jobs never before open 
to them at times when there will not be a 
flood of college students and teachers also 
looking for work... motel openings and clos- 
ings, apple picking, ski trail work, ski 
instruction, yard maintenance, department 
store sales, golf course maintenance, and 
more . 
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BUT WHY 45-15? 

45-15 plus an addition bringing the 
building up to 1200 capacity is the most 
positive solution to the problem in a 
District that covers 125 square miles. 

CVU is now over 200 above the num- 
ber it was originally built to hold. The 
CVU Board of Directors has investigated 
in depth other ways to make room for the 
current student body and plan for the 
1600 which will be in our school within 
five to six years: 

The Board has sought to provide 
space 9 maintaiu and even improve on the 
quality of education our students re- 
c *l v * end yet not make extraordinary 
demands on the taxpayer's dollar. 45-15 
plus building for 450 MORE students does 
all this. Other plans do not... 

Plans like: 

Split, staggered and double sessions require 
A rise in faculty costs 
Transportation costs rising 80-100Z 
in our District 

A negative impact on extra-curri- 
cular activities 



Lengthening the school calendar requires 

School days added - vacation days 
taken away 

Three-year time lag before space 
is realized 

Straight increase in operating costa 
Construction required anyway 
Every student must graduate in 
three years 




\ 
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Building a second high school elsewhere in 
the District would require 

Duplication of building 
Transportation increase 
Splitting of District 
Large staff increase 



More temporary classrooms would require 

Limitation of kinds of classes 
Spending money for a structural 
life of 5-10 years 
Additional money spent on per- 
manent plumbing and heat 



BUT WHAT ABOUT OPERATING COSTS WITH 45-15? 

Individual faculty salaries will go up 
because teachers will work longer* This will 
be offset by the need for fewer teachers* 

The cost of transportation will not 
rise, except as it would normally when our 
busses will be servicing an expanding stu- 
dent population* Fewer busses will run for 
longer periods with 45-15* 

The custodial work load and costs will 
equalize because these jobs will be spread 
throughout the year as in other public in- 
stitutions that serve the public around the 
year* 



O 
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WHAT EFFECT WILL 45-15 HAVE ON THE FAMILY? 

Bccsuic all students in one family 
will be scheduled together, the average 
fsnl iy will have the opportunity to plan 
a three-week vacation during all four sea- 
sons of the year if they choose. 

Working mothers. • .and non-working 
mo ther s . . . wi 1 1 have a pool of teen— aged 
helpers from which to draw 'round the 
y«*r if they wish. 

Where individual family circumstances 
dictate, there is built-in flexibility 
for a student's times of attendance and 
educational progress never before possible. 



WHAT EFFECT WILL 45-15 HAVE ON EXTRA-CUR- 
RICULAR ACTIVITIES? 

No effect at all, really. Activity 
busses will still run as they do now. 

Students in a three-week vacation 
period during an athletic season can 
elect to return for practice Just as 
they do now at the end of summer vaca- 
tion, during Christmas vacation and 
spring vacation. 

In fact, 45-15 can bring an enrich- 
miint of extra-curricular programs not 
possible under the traditional calendar. 
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YOUR Champlain Valley Union High School 
Board of Directors is interested in YOUR 
questions about 45-15* 

The Board is interested in your reac- 
tions to 45-15* 

Please take a moment to tear out the 
attached sheet, fill it in and mail it back 
to them. 



0 
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CoHxwALL’Lmxox School District, 

« T , . t Lebanon , Pa., April 2J, J972. 

Re . Information on year round schools* 

Mr. Roman C. Pucinski, 

Chairman , General Subcommittee on Education . 

Mr. John X. Erlenbokn, 

Jfew&er, Education and Labor Committee . 

Gentlemen : The Cornwtill-Leb&uoii School District operated an “extended 
school term” for six weeks during the summers of under a Title III 

ESLA grant of approximately $30,000 i»er summer. 

Reaction of Parents: Excellent. 

Reaction of Teachers ; Excellent. 

Cost Reaetits: Xo savings; since the grant concerned a supplemental education 
projc*ct of innovative courses providing for enrichment uud creatlvltv. 
Legislation : Xo changes needwi to olierute. 

Plan: Volunteer studeuts — registrations were heavy, requiring selection of 
curollccs. 

Tlie plan, s*o well received by students, teachers uud community offers excellent 
posslhilitles for u twelvemonth program If It were enlarged. Our students were 
limited to Grade 4 through Grade 12 registrations. The majority enrolled were 
Grade 4 to Grade D. Senior high school students preferred summer emplovmcut 
opi»ort unities. 

A descriptive accouut of the project Is enclosed. 

Respectfully, 

E. F. Stoudt, Superintendent. 

Enclosures (3). 
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Lebanon County Summer School Project, John G. IIeagy, Director 



BUMMER LEARNING 

lu many communities across our country, public education ends when schools 
tire dismissed for summer vacations, lu Pennsylvania more tluui two milliou 
children ure released to coiiuiiuiiities each rummer lit the close of school. 

In recent years summer schools have become u feature of numerous forward- 
moving school districts. Fifty years ago the nine-month school term made sense 
since ninny families lived mi farms aud the cldldreu siient much time in farm 
related activities. Today, the picture Is a different one, the majority of our homes 
are now suburban uud the loug-estaklished custom of closing down well-cquipi>ed 
multi-million dollar school buildings during these vacation mouths can be u 
rather questionable use of public funds. 

The twelve-month school 1ms been tried In certain areas with limited success. 
One plun culls for the school terms to be divided into four |ierioris with children 
attending three of the quarters. This arrangement places many family activi- 
ties and related programs at a disadvantage. When brother and sister in the 
same family are required to attend different sessions at different times because 
of attendance periods at different schools troubles are apt to develop between 
the school and home. 

Therefore, the Co ruw all-Lebanon Schools, along with the city of Lebanon, 
have devel oi khI a summer session of six weeks — offering courses to those students 
who need to “make up** work or wish to improve their grades as weil as for 
students who desire to earn extra credit. 

This program is offered without tuition charge to residents of these two dis- 
tricts since the school authorities ure subsidising the casts of this program. 
Secondary school students from nil otlier county schools have been enrolled at 
a tuition charge of $3T».00. Transportation is provided by the Com wall -Lebanon 
District and the Lebanon School District for resident students of these two dis- 
tricts. Ten school buses ure used for this service, covering the mull) highways on 
a “limited** schedule of routes bringing in students for program which operates 
from »S A.M. to 12 Xoon. Seven of these buses are ojicrnted by the Cornwall- 
Lebanon School District and travel a total of 370 miles each school day. 

Arrangements have been made between the ComwalLLebanon School District 
and Lebanon School District to share the expenses of operation of the program on 
a pro-rated student basis. The Cedar Crest school with Its “all-weather** facilities 
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is ideally suited to summer session operation ; the student body Will affirm this to 




ucvrttri , xvt (,cuia into, uuui ***o-“* ~ — » — i: . . „ , 

Mr William SUke, Spanish I ; Mr. Richard Smith, Biology ; Mr. Edwin Zarek, 

The Cornwall-Lebanon School District Is also operating a Basic Reading- 
Mathematics program for students of grades 4-5-6. These classes are held in 
the Cornwall Building. Sixty-six students are being instructed by Mrs. Dixie 
Confer, Mrs. Janet Snyder and Mr. Larry Wood. . _ . ^ 

Federal funds under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
are being used by the Cornwall-Lebanon School District In the operation of a 
special diagnostic and corrective reading program. Under the supervision of 
Mrs. Karen Light, Cornwall-Lebanon School District reading specialist, eighty- 
four students are receiving special instruction twice a week for two-hour class 
periods. Extensive use Is made of the “Travel Lab** motor van. Miss Beatrice 
Reed of the Cornwall Elementary faculty is assisting in this work. 

It is of interest to note that two other county school districts are also operat- 
ing special elementary summer reading programs. The city of Lebanon has en- 
rolled 351 students with a staff of 16 instructors. These students are divided into 
two groups with each group receiving two hours of instruction each day. The 
Palmyra Area schools have enrolled 70 students with a professional staff of 8 
persons. These pupils are attend I b£' schools in their home district. 

INNOVATIVE SUMMER SCHOOL PROJECT, CORN W ALL-LEBANON SCHOOL DISTRICT 

The Cornwall-Lebanon School District was one of three schools in Pennsyl- 
vania named last spring to receive a Title III Federal grant. Our program is an 
“Innovative** summer school for selected students of sound scholastic ability 
participating in an enrichment summer school involving work and skills that are 
not usually developed during the regular school term. 

These courses challenge both students and teachers for no textbooks are in- 
volved, creativity and original expression being the essence of the program. 
Sixteen teachers and 329 students are now at work for six weeks in these classes 
which have been underway in £edar Crest High School since June 19. The follow- 
ing outline indicates the scope of the program : Mr. George Lazorjack. Basic 
Astronomy— 25; Mrs. Ann Passenger, Basic Astronomy— 22 ; Mr. Albert Rossi, 
Exploratory Mathematics — 16; Mr. David Shenk, Conversational Spanish — 18; 
Mr. David Kruger, Conversational German— 18; Mrs. Frances Weitz. Conversa- 
tional French — 14; Mr. Robert Maurer, Creative Writing and Public Speaking — 
23; Mrs. Esther Papson, Creative Dramatics— 19; Mrs. Phyllis Yaklich, Creative 
Drama (Senlon High School) — 27; Mrs. Feme Eberly, Creative Art — 19; Mr. 
John Embrich, Practical Arts— 19: Mr. Luke Scipioni. Conservation of Natural 
Resources — 21: Mr. Robert Minnich. Source Studies in American History — 23; 
Mr. Joseph Reiser, Source Studies in American History — 13 ; Mr. Anthony Orsini. 
Source Studies Ire American History — 17; Mr. Amos Long Source Studies in 
American History — 13. 

Field trips have been an integral part of several areas of the Innovative pro- 
gram. The Source Studies in American History classes have visited various areas 
in Lebanon County such as the Charcoal Furnace, The Old Tunnel and Biml- 
n agio’s Church and other historical areas in the Lebanon Valley. The Conserva- 
tion of Natural Resources class has been to the Filtering plant of the City of 
Lebanon and the fish hatchery at Limestone Springs. The Art class has sketched 
the Charcoal Furnace and plans to visit several art museums. 

The offerings in this Innovative program have been so attractive that approxi- 
mately 250 student registrations had to be turned away since the funds provided 
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for only the number of classes listed above. The following is a brief description 
of the objectives of each of the course offerings : 

f . Conservation of Xatural Resource* 

To make children aware of the need for intelligent planning of the use of 
natural open space, tillable laud, mineral resources. To reach these objectives, 
opportunities will be provided for nature study. Importance of land use, and 
reclamation of minerals and land and water. 

2. Source Studies in American History 

To familiarize children with the rich historical background of the immediate 
area through a program of excursions and held trips. 

3. Hasio Astronomy 

To provide opportunities for children to study the earth and space science and 
explore the problems which man is facing in the explorations of the solar System. 
The planetarium will be used for much of this Instruction as well us telescopes, 
spectroscope, charts. 

•}. Practical Arts 

To provide opportunities for children of elementary school age to learn the 
proper use of basic hand tools, materials and safety practices. To instruct 
children In the various and appropriate instructional building materials from the 
standpoint of practicability ami use. 

5. Exploratory Mathematics 

To provide opportunities for exploration with mathematical processes beyond 
the present course of study. To provide opiK>rt uni ties for children to explore 
mathematical relationships through the use of culsenalre cods, measuring appa- 
ratus, geometric solids. 

6\ Conversational Foreign Language 

Instruction In the spoken and the cultural aspects of the language. 

7. Creative Dancing and Dramatics 

To provide leadership and opportunity for free expression in dance and 
rhythmic activities. To provide opportunity for self-expression through dra- 
matics, public speaking. 

tf. Creative Verbal and Written Expression 

To fulfill the need of training our future citizens in the area of verbal and 
written expression. This we feel should be done at an earlier age than is now 
possible. 

it. Creative Drama 

To incorporate Art Department in Programs, providing for self-expression in 
public speaking, writing, art, etc. 

JO . Creative Art 

To develop an appreciation of art through field trips to art museums, and out- 
standing architecture. 

To serve all the needs of the student body the professional teaching staff is 
augmented by the addition of one full-time and one part-time librarian, a guid- 
ance counselor and a nurse. It is interesting to note that 414 books and other 
educational media were circulated from the Cedar Crest library during the first 
two weeks of school. The nurse has had to take care of the normal number of 
headaches, minor cuts and bruises. Mr. Logan, our guidance counselor, has con- 
ferred with a number of the students; in addition he has developed an evaluation 
report for the student body and has been responsible for the audio-visual pro- 
gram. The latter portion of this work involves a “first" in this area. The Millers- 
ville Regional Instructional Materials Center has set up a complete film library 
In the Cedar Crest Rnildlng. From this source films, filmstrips, etc. are distributed 
to the various summer school classes. This program will be evaluated by the 
Millersville R.LM.C. in an attempt to improve their services during the regular 
school year. 

Faculty and administrative members meet regularly in all these programs to 
evaluate, plan and meet the changing needs of students. No textbooks are used 
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Sirnv creativity anil exploratory program* are csscimv of the Innovative sessions. 

I lio staff is tremendously pleased with the interest and participation of the 
students: the puldie lias l»een invited to visit elasses at anytime and observe the 
work la'ing accomplished. 

I lie Anierlean Association of Sehool Administrators lias said: **Tlu* summer 
remedial, enrichment, vocational and rocreatiomil program answers a great many 
needs— it provides for many enrichment aetivities which cannot reasonably he 
nieliidcHl ia the regular school session. Additional costs Involved can lie justified 
in i he form of greater educational opportunity for all concerned. 
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Summer Recreational Program— June Report. Floyd E. Becker, Director 

The new summer recreation program of the Cormvull-Lebanon School District 
opened during the month of June with many aetivities planned toward uuitv of 
programs. Seven hundred and forty-one children between the ages of 0-10 were 
registered on the playgrounds of the district. The playground registration was 
as follows: Ebenezer 70, Pleasant Hill So, Ml. Gretna 103, Avon 110, Cornwall 
10G, and ioua 20S. 

The playgrounds, hours iu sessiou, their special activities for June and their 
play leaders are: 

Ebenezer v — Miss Pamela Forry, Thomas Quinn 

Monday through Friday: 1-4:30 1\M. — 0-8 P.M. 

Swimming at Cedar Crest: Thursday morning; alternate Friday afternoon 
Special Activities: Hat parade, pet show, peanut scramble, candy scramble, 
checker tournament, ping pong tournament, and marshmallow roast. 
Pleasant If ill, — Miss Judith Uhler, George Carmiekle 

Monday through Friday : 0:15-11 :30 A.M.— 1-4 P.M. — G-8 P.M. 

Swimming at Cellar Crest: Monday afternoon: alternate Wednesday after- 
noon 

Special Activities : Watermelon contest, bike rodeo, Alt. Gretna hike, candj 
scramble, chess tournament, and checker tournament. 

Mt. Gretna, — Mill Paula Miller, Michael Stoudt 

Monday through Friday: 0-11:30 A. M.— Wednesday. 1-4 P.M.— 6-8:15 P.M. 
Swimming at Cedar Crest : Friday morning; alternate Wednesday afternoon 
Special Aetivities : Ping pong tournament, softtmli games, checker tournament, 
IioIk> parade, umbrella parade, and candy scramble. 

Avon, — Miss Kay Dostich, Gerald Ehersole 

Monday through Friday : 9 :15-11 :30 A.M.— 1-1 P.M.— G-8 P.M., Wednesday 
excepted 

Swimming at Cedar Crest: Tuesday morning; alternate Thursday afternoon 
Special Activities: Hat parade, scavenger hunt, “S’more** feast, toy parade, 
ping pong tournament, and movies. 

Cornwall,— Miss Judith Muiicn, Joseph Sakaiosky 

Monday through Friday : 1-4 P.M. — 0-0 P.M., Friday excepted 
Swimming at Cedar Crest: Wednesday morning, alternate Friday afternoon 
Special Activities: Shuffle hoard tournament, cookie walk, drawing contest, 
pet parade, hcan throwing contest, and lollipop scramble. 

Iona, — Miss lannlcelll, James Dostich. 

Monday through Friday : 9 :15-11 :30 A.M.— 1-4 P.M. — 0-8 P.M. 

Swimming at Cedar Crest: Monday morning; alternate Thursday afternoon 
Special Activities: Ping pong tournament, checker tournament, boys intra- 
mural softball league, candy scramble, hat parade, and wheel parade. 
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Arts and Crafts instruction has been provided by Miss Peggy Weaver, the 
Arts and Crafts Coordinator of th* Summer Recreational Program. The schedule 
for tills iust ruction is: 

Ml. Gretna, Thursday morning. Avon, Tuesday ufteruoou. Iona, Monday after- 
noon. Cornwall, Thursday afternoon. Kbeuezcr, Wednesday afternoon/ Friday 
evening. Pleasant 11111, Friday afternoon. 

Hie report of the swimming program under Miss Sharon Royer and Mark 
t raiieis shows four hundred and tlfty-six children are enrolled In the recreational 
swim program and two hundred thirty-one children ure enrolleil in tile instruc- 
tional swimming program. In the adult swim program eighty-two are registered 
with attendance ranging from two to twenty-four adults each session. These 
sessions are held every Tuesday and Thursday evening from 7-9 P.M. 

The schedule for the Summer Music Program is as follows: 

Cedar Crest, James Garret, instructor. 

Monday, 0-1:2 A.M. lessons: 7-9 P.M. Summer Band Rehearsals. 

Tuesday, N-9 :3o A.M. Theory and CoitiiKisltlon, 9 :3U-12 lessons. 

Wednesday. 8-10 A.M. Dance Band or Stage Band, 10-12 lessons. 

Thursday. 8-0:30 A.M. Theory and Coiuiiosition, 9:30-12 lessons. 

Friday, 8-iO A.M. Choir or Vocal Ensemble. 

Iona, Peter Boyer, instructor. Monday througli Friday *v-12 A.M. lessons. 

Cornwall, Donald Witter. Instructor. Monday mid Tuesday 8 :1 5 A.M.-lli :30 
P.M. lessons. 

Doiiaglmiore, Donald Witter, instructor. Wednesday and Tlmrsdav 8:15 
A.M. -12 ;30 P.M. lessons. 
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LKUANOX COUNTY SUMMER SciIOOl. PltOGUA.M. SECOND A.N.NT.U. SESSION. 

William U» I«ogax, Diuectou 

THE EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

Tlie ldiie-iuontli school year was establislied when America was largely an 
agricultural society and youngsters were needed at home during the planting and 
harvesting seasons. For some time now many people have been questioning the 
Reed or advisability of limiting the school year to nine mouths. 

Numerous communities are presently operating suuuucr or extended sessions 
during traditional vacation mouths ‘thus finding ways of putting to educational 
use the millions of dollars worth of public school buildings norma lly idle in the 
summer. 

Our Cedar Crest building, with its “all-weather climate control*', lias liecu 
serving as a tine resource for the second year of the Lebanon County Summer 
School being operated jointly liy Lebanon City Schools and the Cornwall-Lob- 
uuoii School District. 

The high enrollment, the excellent attendance mid the many favorable com- 
ments received ou the 1907 program are again being duplicated tills slimmer: the 
two district operated summer sessions offer six weeks of work to those students 
who tl) desire to “make up” credit. (2) wish to improve their marks. (3) plan 
to earn extra credits and (4) enroll for enrichment in courses not normally 
offered during tin* winter session. 

Tlie program is offered without tuition charge to student residents of Lebanon 
and the Coniwall-Lchuiinu areas since the school authorities feci the values re- 
ceived warrant subsidizing the costs of the program. Secondary students from all 
other county schools have been enrolled In the Basle Courses at u tuition charge 
of $35.no. Transportation is provided by tlie Coruwull-Lehnuou and Lebanon 
City Schools for resident students. Ten school buses arc used for these services 
operating a '’limited" route schedule over the main highways transporting stu- 
dents to the S A.M.-12 noon sessions. 

Financial arrangements between the two districts provide for sharing ex- 
penses ou a pro-rated student basis. Comments from lm rents on the operation are 
always welcome and public evaluation can be helpful hi assessing and improving 
the program. 

An interesting feature of the sessions Is that hi two years they have become 
one of tin* largest hi eastern Pennsylvania In numbers enrolled; both of the spon- 
soring school systems are operating elementary classes in rending and mathe- 
matics to children who wish to receive additional Instruction. Federal funds are 
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In'inK u si-*! i iy both districts for this pur|ios‘o as well as for tiio innovative or en- 
richment program open to nil enmity children. , . , . t . 

The ••Travel I* If motor van of the Coriiwuli-Lebminn schools is Mine used, 
extensiveiv ftir diagnostic and remedial work hy Mrs. Karen Light. Cornwall- 
1 .(‘ban 011 ‘s* read lim specialist. Other schools in the county are also offering eie- 
niciitiiry sn miner classes in their own imildings. * 



BASIO SECONDARY PROGRAM 



Four hundred fifty-seven students are presently attending sixteen courses on 
a secondary level which arc similar to those offered daring the regular school 
term. A staff of twenty-three teachers ims been employed to instruct tiiese classes 
with an average teaching load of approximately twenty students. Over half of 
the summer school students are enrolled in the eleven uia thenin ties classes. Typ- 
ing and Shorthand run second with a total enrollment of over eighty students. 
Tiiese commercial subjects are the only eiasscs to meet for two hoars, allow lug 
some students to take both courses. All other classes are 111 session four hours 
per day and meet the state requirements for the granting of a full credit toward 

All Basie Secondary courses meet lu the Cedar Crest School building with the 
exception of one biology eiass of Lebanon City students conducted hi Udiimon 
Senior High School. The following instructors make up the secondary staff: 



Mr. Bruce Ait house, Algebra I 
Mr. Richard Braungard, German 1 & II 
Mr. Dwight Fake. American History 
Mr. Ernest Firestone. Geometry 
Mr. Anthony Fritz. Algebra 11 
Mrs. EH zu both Halm Latin I 
Mr. Raymond lleberilg. Biology 
Mr. Ahruiii Leu mail. General Mathe- 
matics 

Mrs. Sandra LeGny, General Mathe- 
matics 

Mr. Alvin Light. Geometry 
Mr. C. L. Light. Algebra I 
Miss Linda Light. Algebra I 



Mr. William Longenccker, Algebra I 
Mr. James Maguzino. General Mathe- 
matics 

Mr. Roliert Maurer, Kiigllsii 11-12 
Airs. Beatrice San Hey, Typing I & 
Shorthand 

Mr. Forster Sehooley. Typing I 
Mr. Albert Silica vuge. World Cultures 
.Mr. William Siike. Swinish I 
Air. Richard Smith. Biology 
Mrs. Phyllis Yak Hell. English 0-10 
Air. Edwin Zarek. English 7-8 
Air. Richard Zerbe. Algebra 11 



BASIC ELEMENTARY PROGRAM 

In addition to the secondary courses at the high school, nine eiasscs in reading 
and mathematics are being offered on an elementary level in tiio middle school 
at Cornwall. Students In this program were recommended for thissperiui Instruc- 
tion by their regular seiiooi teachers*. Eighty students are participating in six 
first, second, and third grade classes in rending which meet for two hours. The 
fourth thru sixth grade classes, enrolling sixty pupils, meet In a full four hour 
session involving remedial help in both reudiug and mat hematics. Aii reading 
classes are making use of tiie “controlled reader” and tuchistoscope materials. 
The following instructors make up the Basle Elementary Staff: .Miss Beatrice 
Reed. Mrs. Gail MeFndden. Mrs. Kay Kreider. Mr. Larry Wood. Mrs. Janet 
Snyder. Mr. Thomas Quinn, and Mrs. Karen Light. Rending Specialist. 

Lebanon City Schools offers a parallel elementary developmental aad correc- 
tive rending program for city schooi students. This federally funded TITLE I 
program offers special rending heip to five hundred students thru a staff of 
twenty-three instructors. 

BASIC MUSIC PROGRAM 

The group and Individual music instruction, formerly operated under the play- 
ground and recreation department, has now been Included as part of our regular 
summer school program. Approximately one hundred thirty students attend 
classes conducted by Mr. Ronaid Witter at the Cornwall Building. Mr. Peter 
Boyer at the South Lebanon Building and Mr. Robert Rhine at Cedar Crest. Mr. 
Rhine will be joining the teaching staff of the high school as band director in 
the fall. 

INNOVATIVE SUMMER SCHOOL* PROJECT 

Operating concurrently with the Basic Program is the Federal Grant TITLE III 
Project. Now in its second year, this program provides some marked contracts 
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to what is typically thought of us summer school. Two hundred ninety elementary 
and secondary pupils are involved in ten classic designed to allow fo /creative and 
original experiences in courses not oiicrvd miring Hie regular school term. Traill* 
i tonal teaching methods have been put a-ide, in tills project, in favor of liuiovu* 
tive Instructional methods. 

Over forty educutlouui Held trips, several evening sky and star observation 
sessions, guest lecturers from our community, and the use of video-taped class 
room presentations are but a few of the unique features employed in the iuiiova* 
tive classes. 

The largest single enrollment in tiie innovative program is in Source Studies 
In American History with over sixty, fourth through seventh grades participating. 
Fifty-four students are enrolled in Basie Astrououiy and fifty in three Conversa- 
tional Foreign Language classes 

increased student interest this summer necessitated the midi t ion of a second 
section of Bract leal Arts. Thirty-eight fourth, iifth and sixth grade girls uud Uiys 
are designing ami producing projects in wood, plasties, and metal. 

One new addition to the innovative project are the two Experimental Kinder- 
garten Enrichment classes. Thirty boys and girls who had attended kindergarten 
during the past year were recommended for additional help by their readier*, 
'i la* ex|H*ricuce gained in tiie summer school should better prepare those young 
people to enter first grade ill tiie fall. Two regular teachers, two teachers' aides, 
and two student aides provide a type of individualized instruction not iiviiilnblc 
during the regular school year. A number of the successful activities of the na- 
tionally known ’ Headstart” programs tin* being followed. Miss Elizabeth Wagner 
and Mrs. Dixie Confer are serving as teachers of these classes. 

Every effort is made to provide enriched exiierieuces for these students through 
daily * ‘story toiling” sessions, Hold trips, and appropriate reading materials. 

Miss Donna Holtz serves both the kindergarten and elementary classes in the 
Cornwall Building ns a librarian. Tiie following instructors make up the innova- 
tive stuff: 



Basic Astronomy (Gr. 4-S), Mr. George Lnzorjnck and Mr. Kenneth 
Zimmerman. 

Conservation of Natural Ttesr.urccs (Gr. 4-0), Mr, Luke Scipinui. 

Conversational French (Gr. 0-8), Mrs. Gnilen Ilansen. 

Conversational German (Gr. G-8), Miss Ingrid Koenig. 

Conversational Spanish (Gr. G-S), Mr. David Shenk. 

Creative Art and Music (Gr. 6-12), Mrs. Feme Eberly and Mr. James Garrett, 

Exploratory Mathematics (Gi\ 4-0), Mr, Ailiert Rossi. 

Practical Arts (Gr. 4-01, Mr. Ronald Royer and Mr. William Wttuder. 

Source Studies in American History, Mr. Joseph Ileiser, Mr. Amos Long, Mr. 
Robert Mhiulcb and Mr. Anthony Orsini. 

For the lirst time this year two consultants have been added to the summer 
school staff, Mr. James Garrett has acted consultant to the Creative Art ami 
Music program. Mr. Eugene McCleary has served in lie program as a specialist 
in the use of tiie video-tape recorder. Tills involved tiie taping of various basic 
and innovative classes for demonstration purposes. A full-time school nurse has 
been on baud in tlu* Cedar Crest building to take care of normal day-to-day 
aches and pains. Mr. Charles Zimmerman 1ms been working n> guidance coun- 
selor and audio- visual aids director for tlic program. The Miiiersviile Regional 
Instructional Materials Center lias again cooperated with ns in setting up a 
library of lOmni films, filmstrips, and tapes in the Cedar Crest building from 
which distribution has been made to the various buildings involved in the pro- 
gram. Mrs. Harriet Doll, tiie summer school librarian for the Cedar Crest build- 
ing, has reported a total of 791 books circulated from the library during the first 
three weeks of summer school. 



The summer recreation program of the Cornwall-Lebnnon School District was 
initiated on June 10 witli the opening of the eight playgrounds in" the district. 
This year two new playgrounds, Hebron and South Hills, were added. Nine 
hundred and eighty-three children between the ages of C-10 were registered on 
the pinygrounds of the district. The playground registration was as follows: 
Avon 142, Cornwall 135, Ebenezer 119, Ilebron 69. Iona 186, Ml*, Gretna 110, 
pleasant Iliil S2. and South Hills 140. Tlu* registration totals show an increase 
of 243 children over last year's registration for the month of June. 



COURSE T1TIS AND STAFF 



SUMMER RECREATlO.ViL PROGRAM 
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The playgrounds, piny lenders, hours in session, and .special activities for June 
nre: 

.•Ivon. — Miss Gayle Shank, Terry Light 

Monday through Friday — 0:15-11 :30 A.M.— 1 : 00 -l :0n P.M.— (i:(H)-.s:oo P.M. 

— Wednesday excepted 
Swimming at Cedar Crest — Tuesday morning 

Speeial Activities — Wheels Parade, Scavenger Hunt, Ping Pong Tournament, 
and Relay Races 

Cornwall. — Miss Linda Southall, James Lester 

Monday through Friday— 1 :0(M :00 P.M.— G :OO-0 :00 P.M,— Friday excepted 
Swimming at Cedar Crest — Wednesday morning 

Special Activities— Siioe Parade, Cookie Walk, Rubble Gum Contest, Ping 
Pong Tournament, Story telling and Slnifliehoard Tournament 
Hbcnrzrr . — Miss Pamela Forty, David Stewart 

Monday through Friday— 1 :0(W :00 P.M.— 0:00-9 :00 P.M. 

Swimming at Cedar Crest — Thursday morning 

Special Activities — Bean Bag Contest, Marshmallow Roast, Dress-up Par- 
ade, Candy Scramble, Movies. Freckles Contest, Checker Tournament, 
Shuflleboard Tournament, and Peanut Scramble 
Hebron. — Miss Judy Mellinger 

Monday through Friday— 0:30-11 :15 A.M.— 1 :00-l:Q<) P.M.— 0 :00-S :00 
P.M. — Tuesday and Friday excepted 
Swimming at Cedar Crest— Tuesday afternoon 

Special Activities — Ping Pong Tournament. Coloring Contest, Newspaper 
Contest, Hat Parade, and Pet Parade 
fonu. — Miss Ivathy Iannicelll, William DIssinger 

Monday through Friday— 0:15-11 :30 A.M. — 1 :00~l :00 P.M.— (i :00-8 :00 P.M. 
Swimming at Cedar Crest — Monday morning 

Speeial Activities — Ping Pong Tournament, Shiitneboarcl Tournament, Hat 
Parade, and Candy Scramble 
Mt. Gretna . — Miss Paula Miller, Gregory Gettle 

Monday through Friday— 9:00-11 :30 A.M. (Tuesday onlv 1 :00-l :00 P.M.)— 
G :00-8 :15 P.M. 

Swimming at Cedar Crest— Friday afternoon 

Speeial Activities — Checker Tournament, Candy Scramble. Siioe Parade, 
Turtle Derby, Penny Scramble, and Movies 
Pleasant /////. — Miss .Indy Uiiler, David Wciitlhig 

Monday through Friday— 0:10-11 :30 A.M.— 1 :00-l :O0 l\M.— 0:00-8:00 P.M. 
Switmtihig at Cedar Crest — Monday afternoon 

Special Activities— Pet Parade, Frishee Contest, Relay Games, Camlv Scram- 
ble, Newspaper dress-up Parade, and Movies 
South. Hi lift. — Miss Kathy Da rkes. James Dost:c*i 

Monday through Friday— 0:1;VI1 :30 A.M. — 1 :00-4 :00 P.M. — 0:00-8:00 P.M. 
Swiuuuing at Cedar Crest — Friday uioniiug 

Speeial Activities — Scavenger Hunt, Hat Parade. Checker Tournament, and 
St n (Ted Animal Parade 

Arts and Crafts instruction as provided by Miss Grace Gingrich, the Arts mid 
Crafts Coordinator of the Summer Recreational Program. The schedule for 
instruction in these areas is: 

Avon— Thursday afternoon Iona— Tuesday morning 

Cornwall— Monday afternoon Mt. Gretna— Wednesday morning 

Ebenezer— Tuesday evening, Friday Pleasant ITill — Thursday morning 
afternoon South Hills — Tuesday afternoon 

Hebron— Wed n esda y a f t ernoon 

CKUAK CHKST IIIOII SCHOOL SWIM PHOOItAM 

Tile report of tiie swimming program under the direction of Miss Sharon 
Royer and George Curmiekle shows six hundred eighty-four children are enrol led 
in the recreational swim program and three hundred and twenty-five children 
are enrolled in the instructional swim program. Any child, age eight through 
sixteen, who cannot swim the length of the pool In reasonably good form mid 
who cannot tread water is considered a non -swimmer by the pool staff. Miss 
Royer Instructs these non -swim liters at the hcglnuiitg of each swim session. 

In the family swim program, the enrollment 1ms increased over last year from 
eighty-two adults to two hundred four adults. Over four hundred children nre 
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registered In this program. This program will continue every Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings, 7 :<H> until August Hi. It will he discontinued until September 5 

when It will again be offered every Tuesday and Thursday evening to the families 
of our district. In tills program the children are admitted without charge, when 
accompanied by a parent. The adult fee Is llfty cents a session. 



A Recreation Board with the municipalities of Cornwall Borough, North Corn- 
wall Township, Mt. Gretna Borough, North Behai ion Township and South Leba- 
non Township being represented, along with representatives of the Cornwnll- 
Lcbanon School Board, has heea created. This board entered Into u oiwycnr 
agreement effective .lime IN, ItMiX. The purpose of this hoard Is to initiate and 
develop recreational programs for the Cnrnwull-Lclmnon School District on u 
year-round lmsls providing for the needs of the community ns Its growth takes 
place. 

This ty|H» of organization. working through the years a head, can accomplish 
elTcetlve correla tlonships between the scliool district and local iiiiuiieiliallty olll- 
elats. Our district has much to gain hy tlie merging of mutual efforts phuuicd 
with future growth mid development la mind. 

Highways arc being improved, schools are being lmllt, new homes and com- 
mercial establishments are appearing— all these require community planning. 
Recreation programs cun be an Important contributing force to better neighbor- 
hoods, better citizenship and a better life lit our community and it Is hoped that 
purents hi onr playground neighborhoods give assist a uee to local associations 
lu the work of the playground program. 

First day of school for .students: Wednesday, .September 4, 1908. 



Lebanon County Summer School Program, Third Annual Session, 
George T. Ritter, Director 



One of the changes in education In recent years has been the Increasing num- 
l»er of summer school sessions operated by public schools across the country. 
Many districts have adopted such programs In response to request for additional 
time for education and lu reply to the desires for uu extended school year. Like- 
wise the summer schools are an answer to the growing concern of the public for 
putting Into use the heavy Investment In school facilities by conducting summer 
school sessions. 

The Cormvall-Lebanoii Schools and the Lebanon Schools jointly have been con- 
ducting u six-week summer school program now lu Its third year of operation; 
the Cedar Crest High School Building with Its “all-weather climate control" lias 
beep an Ideal facility for the operation of the program. If sessions In 1970 are 
coutiqued by the scliool districts, the new senior high school In Lebanon could 
very likely be the center of operations. 

The high enrollment, the excellent attendance and the many favorable com- 
ments received on the 19G8 program ure again l»elng evidenced tills summer; the 
two district operated summer sessions offer six weeks of work to those students 
who (1) desire to “make-up" eredlt, (2) wish to Improve their marks, (3) plan 
to cam extra credits and (4) enroll for enrichment In courses not normally 
offered during the winter session. 

The program Is offered without tuition charge to student residents of Lelmnon 
and the Cornwiill-Lebanon areas since tlie school authorities feel the values re- 
ceived warrant subsidizing the eosts of the program. Secondary students from 
nil other county .schools have been enrolled In the Basle Courses at a tuition 
charge of .$35.00. Transportation Is provided by the Cornwnll-Lcbnnon and 
liCbnuou City Schools for resident students. Ten school buses are used for these 
sendees operating a “limited” route schedule over tlie main highways trans- 
porting students to the 8 A.M.-12 noon sessions. Financial arrangements lietween 
the two districts provide for sharing ex|>cases on a prorated student basis. 

An interesting feature! of the sessions Is tlint in three years they have, with 
more than a 1100 students, become one of the largest In eastern Pennsylvania in 
numbers enrolled; both of the sponsoring school systems are operating clcmcn- 
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tnry classes in reading and mathematics to children who wish to receive addi- 
tional^ ruction. Federal funds are being used by iioth districts for this purpose 
as well as for the innovative or enrichment program open to nil county children. 



^AfeTC PROGRAM 



Three hundred thirty-five students are now enrolled in the basic courses being 
conducted at Cedar Crest. All classes are in session four hours daily except in 
the business education curriculum where typing and shorthand are offered in 
two hour class sessions each. The primary grade program in rending is also 
scheduled in two hour periods. A full unit of credit is given for the successful 
completion of a four hour course and the work is applied to graduation require- 
ments. 1 



n ?, u 5 l 1 ont Jt° achor Program in operation that is cooperntelv 
conducted by Lebanon Valley College. Dr. Cloyd Eboraole of the college staff 

C T?. , T t °. r rM" e work of t,,e slx student teachers who have been 
assigned to participate In the summer school classes. 



The list of teachers of the Basic School faculty are: 



Teacher and Subject 
Mr. Boyer. CT,SD, English 7-8 
Mr. Maurer, CLSD. English 0-10 
Mrs. Ynkllrh. CLSD, English 11-12 
Mr. Shiner, CLSD, General Math. 8 
Mr. Eilrls, York Co., Gen. Math. I & II 
Sr. High 

Mr. Firestone. CLSD, Geometry 
Mr. Stone, Lelmnou, Algebra II 
Mr. Frits, Lebanon, Algebra II 
Mr. Fowl, Lebanon, Algebra I 



Teacher and Subject 
Mr. Light, CLSD, Algebra I 
Mr. Zearfoss, Lebanon. Algebra I 
Mr. Ileiierlig, Lebanon. Biology 
Mr. Lea roan, CLSD, Chemistry 
Mr. Schooiey, Leiia non. Typing & 
Shorthand 

Mr. Snider, Leimnon, Typing r 

Mr. Fake, Lebanon, American History 

Mr. Silica vage, Leiiauou, World Culture 



nASIC ELEMENTARY PROGRAM 

Seven classes In rending and mathematics are being conducted In the Corn- 
wall Building for 105 student, residents of the Cornwnil-Lebnnon School District. 
The pupils are recommended h.v the teachers for this special Instruction; oniphn- 
sis is given to intensive activities dealing with the improvement of rending and 
mathematical skills. Eighty-one students of the first three grades meet for two 
hours in rending classes; 84 pupils of the fourth, fifth and sixth grades meet in a 
full four hour session of rending and mathematics. Mrs. Karen Light, Rending 
Specialist, provides intensive aid in reading through the use of the Cornwnil- 
Lebnnon School District Rending “Travel Lab” and its modern equipment and 
rending materials. 

The following instructors are on the Cornwall -Lebanon School District Ele- 
mentary staff: Miss Beatrice Reed, Mrs. Kay Kreider, Miss Catherine Schworer, 
Mrs. Gnii McFndden, Mrs. Janet Snyder, Mr. Larry Wood, Mr. Thomas Quinn. 

MUSIC PROGRAM 

Music instruction has also been provided for many years by the district schools; 
instrumental lessons are given by Mr. Rhine at Cedar Crest for 30 students, 
ns well ns the band rehearsals scheduled in August; Mr. Donald Witter instructs 
48 pupils of the Cornwall, Quentin and Donagbmore areas; Mr. Peter Boyer 
tenches 38 students of the South Lebanon region and Miss Georgine Radosinovich 
instructs 20 district pupils on string instruments; ensemble work is also sched- 
uled. These instructors are serving on a part time imsis. 

LEBANON CITY ELEMENTARY PROJECT 

The city schools offer an elementary rending program involving Title I Fed- 
eral funds for 483 children; 22 teachers are employed for this program devoted 
to improving the reading and study habits of this selected group of children. 

A Spnnish-Engiish instructional program using a hl-iiuguni approach is being 
given to 42 Puerto Rican children, n teacher and a teacher aide are serving 
this group. 

INNOVATIVE SUMMER SCHOOL PROJECT 

Operating concurrently with the Basic Program is the Federal Grant Title III 
Project Now in it3 third and final year of the grant, this program provides some 
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marked contrasts to what is typically thought of as summer school. Two hundred 
ninety elementary and secondary pupils are involved in nine classes designed to 
allow for creative and original experiences in courses not offered during the 
regular school term. Traditional teaching methods have been put aside, in this 
project, in favor of Innovative instructional methods. 

Over forty edueatioual held trips, several evening sky and star observa- 
tion sessions, guest lecturers from our community, and the use of video-taped 
classroom presentations are but a few of the unique features employed in the 
innovative classes. 

The largest enrollment in the innovative program is in Source Studies in 
American History, with over sixty fourth through seventh grades participating 
Sixty-one students are enrolled in Basic Astronomy and forty in three Conver- 
sational Foreign Language elasses. 

Increased student interest this summer necessitated the addition of a second 
section of Practical Arts. Thirty-one, fourth, fifth and sixth grade girls and boys 
are designing and producing projects in wood, plasties, and metal. 

Added to the innovative project for the second year, are the two Exittriiiieutul 
Kindergarten Enrichment classes. Twenty-eight hoys and girls who lmd attended 
kindergarten during the past year were recommended for additional help by 
their teachers. The experience gained in the summer school should better pre- 
pare these young people to enter first grade in the fall. Two regular teachers, two 
teachers* aides, and six student aides provide a tyjn* of indi vidua fixed instruc- 
tion not available during the regular school year. A number of the successful 
activities of the nationally known “Headstart** programs are being followed. 
Mrs, Janice Seliereh and Mrs. Dixie Confer are serving ns teachers of these 
elasses. Student volunteers serving without pay as aides are: Greta Smith, Susan 
Siegel, Libby Hess, Janice Moore, Susan Patches, and Glenda Ilostetter. 

Every effort is made to provide enriched experiences for these students through 
daily “story telling** sessions, field trips, and appropriate reading materials. 

Mrs. Donna Slierk serves both the kindergarden and elemeutnry classes in 
the Cornwall Building ns a librarian. The following instructors form the inno- 
vative staff : 

Teacher and Subject: 

Mr. Rossi, CLSD, Exploratory Mathe- 
matics 

Mr. Minnieh, CLSD, Source St. in 
American Hist. 

Mr. Orsini, CLSD, Source St. in Ameri- 
can Hist. 

Mr. Long, Annville-Cleona, Source St. 
in American Hist 

Mr. Seipioni, CLSD, Conservation Natl. 

Resources 

Mr. Lazorjaek, CLSD, Astronomy-Plan- 
etarium St. 

Mr. Danner, Lebanon, Astronomy-Plan- 
etarium St. 

Mr. Zimmerean, CLSD, Astronomy- 
Planetarium St. 

Mr. Garrett, CLSD, Creative Art and 
Music 

Mr3. Eberly, CLSD, Creative Art find 
Music 

A full-time school nurse has been on hand in the Cedar Crest building to take 
care of normal day-to-day aches and pains. Mr. Henry Fields has been working 
ns guidance counselor and audio-visual aids director for the program. The 
Millersville Regional Instructional Materials Center 1ms again cooperated with 
us in setting up a library of 10 mm films, filmstrips, and tapes in the Cedar 
Crest building from which distribution has been made to the 'various buildings 
involved in the program. Mrs. Harriet Doll, the summer school librarian for the 
Cedar Crest building, has reported a total of 701 books circulated from the 
library during the first three weeks of summer school. Use of video taping is also 
provided to affect instructional improvement and a modern copying machine has 
been made available for summer school use. 






Teacher and Subject: 

Mr. Sanger, Annville-Cleona, Conversa- 
tional German • 

Mr. Slike, Elu, Conversational Spanish 
Mrs. Pertusio, Palmyra, Conversational 
French 

Mr. Royer, Palmyra, Practical Arts 
Mr. Krnmbine, Northern Leb., Practical 
Arts 

Mrs. Doll, CLSD, Librarian 
Mr. Fields, CLSD, Guidance & Visual 
Aids 

Mrs. Gress, CLSD, Nurse 
Miss Bomberger, CLSD, Nurse 
Mrs. Confer, CLSD, Kindergarten En- 
richment 

Mrs. Sehereh, CLSD, Kindergarten En- 
richment 
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SPECIAL COUNTY PROJECT 

Th° Office o f the County Superintendent of Schools is introducing a new class 
l L 0n rS \ f th ,° 5°. l,n £* v dtatrtctn for handicapped children of pre-kindergarten 
a rH.T!n f * pr ° ut through federal funds. Approximately 15 children 

Corawall-LetaBOB School District will be tnuKht In the Cornwall RiiIIcIIhr 
for six weeks beginning July 7. 

™ ss Soutlinll is the instructor: teacher aides will be employed and 

transportation provided for the children. Emphasis will he placed on newer 

y0WnK ChI1 ' ln ‘ n thnt Reem t0 hnVC slKnlncnnt Promise for 
SUMMARY OF STUOENT 0ISTRI8UTI0N 
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Sc “° ols '^1. an nddltlonal 13.1 for 

Art J fin^merSnstruct?on. "" ‘ (1(1, " 0nn, 482 c,cmentnr >- ■" Title I 



.SlSKT*' ° f |’ e ^ ornl Grant for the 1069 summer closes out the $80,000 
appropriation received by the Comwall-Lebanon School District over the past 

Vidwi KJin ° f «° °? lRlnnl mt indicated that such funds were pro- 

' * °d to supplement educational programs over a three year period to encourage 
communities to continue similar projects after the funding period had lapsed. 

The decision now rests with the local district and the people as to the extent 
financial support is desirable and practical in continuing certain innovative or 
enrichment classes in the summer time. Such finances must ^Doinrfrom local 
support and decisions as to inclusion in the 1070-71 school budget for 1070 sum- 
mer operation must be made during the early months of next year. It is our hope, 
too, that the basic summer program can also be continued as part of a community 
plan to serve the needs of students and to secure an investment return on onr 
school buildings during the summer time. Comment on this subject from parents 
and citizens to school officials will be welcome and the public is invited to visit 
the classes at any time during the sessions. 

Open House will be conducted by the Innovative Classes on Wednesday July 
30, during the hours of 7 to 9 P,M. Parents and friends are cordially invited. 



SUMMER RECREATION PR00RAM, FLOYD E. DECKER, DIRECTOR 

The summer recreation program of the Cornwall-Lebanon School District 
began on June 10 with the registration of children between the ages of 0-10. Reg- 
istration lists for the eight playgrounds are: Avon 140, Ebenezer 147, Hebron 91 
Iona 218, Mt. Gretna 125, Pleasant Hill 108, and South Hills 125. Totai registra- 
tion is 1004 children ; an increase of 111 children over the June 1908 list. 

The playgrounds, play leaders, hours in session, and special activities for June 
have been : 

Avon . — Miss Beverly Bomberger, Terry Light. Monday through Friday; 9:15- 
11:30 A.M. ; 1^4 P.M.; 0-8 P.M.; Closed Wednesday evening; swimming at 
Cedar Crest, Tuesday morning. 

Comma//. — Miss Judy Mullen, Warren Grubb. Monday through Friday: 1-4 
P.M.; 0-9 P.M.; Closed Friday evening; swimming at Cedar Crest, Wednesday 
morning. 

Ebcnczcr . — Miss Judy Mellinger, David Stewart. Monday through Friday: 1-4 
P.M. ; 0-9 P.M. ; Swimming at Cedar Crest, Thursday morning. 
ffebron . — Miss Anita Rank. Monday through Friday: 9:30-11:15 A.M.: 1-4 
P.M. ; G-8 P.M.; closed Tuesday and Friday evenings; swimming at Cedar 
Crest, Tuesday afternoon. 
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Iona. — Mrs. Kathy Andrews, William Dlsslnger. Monday through Friday: 0:115- 
11:30 A.M.; 1-4 P.M. ; G-8 P.M. ; swimming at Cedar Crest, Monday morning. 
Mt. Gretna. — Mrs. Paula Miller, Gregory Gettle. Monday through Friday: 
W~U :30 A.M.-4 P.M. ; Tuesday : 0-8:15 P.M.; swimming at Cedar Crest, Friday 
afternoon. 

Pleasant Hitt . — Miss Linda Mclly, James Dostleh. Monday through Friday: 
0 : 15-11 :30 A.M. : 1—1 P.M. ; G-S P.M.; swimming at Cedar Crest Monday after- 
noon. 

South Hills.— Miss Kathy Darkes, George Carmlckle. Monday through Friday: 
0:15-11:30 A.M. ; 1-4 P.M. ; 0-8 P.M. ; swinuulug at Cedar Crest. Friday morn- 
ing. 

Sjieclnl Activities at the various playgrounds include various dress-up parades, 
table tennis tournaments, shuffleboard contests, checkers, relay races, folk danc- 
ing mid craft activities. 

Arts and crafts Instruction, under the direction of Mrs. Pamela Wentllng, the 
Arts and Crafts Coordinator of the Summer Recreational Program is given by 
the following schedule: Avon — Monday morning ; Cornwall — Monday afternoon; 
Ebenezer — Tuesday evening. Friday afternoon; Hebron — Friday morning; 
Iona— Thursday afternoon ; Mt. Gretna — Wednesday morning ; Pleasant Hill— 
Thursday morning ; South Hills — Tuesday afternoon. 

RECREATION BOARD 

The Recreation Board meets regularly to coordinate the operation of the sum- 
mer recreation program. The municipalities of Cornwall Borough, North Cornwall 
Township, North Lebanon Township, South Lebuuou Township, uud the Mt. 
Gretna Clinutauqua Auxiliary have contributed $1000 to the operational costs 
for each playground in their local community. West Cornwall, not having a local 
playground, has contributed $250 to the operation of the summer playground 
program. 

SUMMER SWIM PR00RAM 

The June report of the swimming under the direction of Miss Lee Probasco 
and William Miller, shows the following registration : Avon 00, Cornwall 75, 
Ebenezer 50, Hebron 54, Iona 04, Mt. Gretna 30, Pleasant Hill 43, South Hills 51, 
total registrations 430. 

The program provides (1) knowledge and skills which will enable children to 
take care of themselves in the water; (2) instruction in accuracy, coordination, 
speed, and expenditure of energy; and (3) enjoyment of recreational acqnntk* 
activity, students have been placed in Beglnuer, Intermediate Swimmer, Swim* 
nier, or Advanced Swimmer courses. 

The resident family swim programs front 7 F,M. to 0 P.M. on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, children are admitted without charge, when accompanied by a parent. 
The adult fee is fifty cents a session. 

Through the efforts of the South Lebuuou Township Supervisors, lavatories 
uud a pavilion have been added to the South Hills playground. 

The North Lebanon PTA has provided bus transi>ortntlon every Wednesday 
afternoon to and from the Ebenezer playground for the children of the township. 

The Hebron Playground Association is adding a basketball court to their 
playground. 

The basketball court at Cornwall has been recently resurfaced and repair work 
completed ou the bankhoards, this work was financed by the school district. 

The anuual “Play Day” for the combined playgrounds Is scheduled for the 
Cedar Crest Campus ou Wednesday. July 23, 1 :00-8:00 P.M. Parents and friends 
are invited. 




Dade County Public Scitools. 

Miami, Fla., Mau 0, W2. 

Hon. Roman C. Pucinski. 

Chairman , General Subcommittee on Education* 

House of Representatives. Washington, DjC. 

Dear Mr. Pucinski: As per the request In your correspondence of April 14, I 
have forwarded to yon under separate cover, a statement which includes the 
rationale, operating procedures and direction of the Dade County Public School 
Qulnmester Extended School Tear Program. 

The statement explaining the qulnmester program was developed in light of 
the needs and specific areas of concerns in the Dade County Public School sys- 
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torn, uud it Is not meant to suggest that the design is appropriate for all sellout 
districts. The total issue of extended school year programming is an extremely 
complex one and requires a unique design for each community ami school dis- 
trict planning to implement this type of program. 

1 ho|M? that yon Hud this statement of some value ami if I can provide any 
additional information, please do not hesitate to contact me. 



Ou August 1*1, 1001). tiie Dade County School Board authorized tiie Division of 
Instruction to conduct n plant utilization study. The study was to have as its 
purimsc the exploration mid recommendation to alternate plant utilisation plans 
for tiie most etlleleut use of Dade County School facilities so as to reduce tiie 
need for capital exiicuditure during the next live (5) years. The recommenda- 
tions which were to evolve from the study were existed to maintain the present 
level of Instruction and where feasible, provide ail opportunity for the improve- 
ment of Hie educational program while still effecting plant economies. 

Two plant utilization strategies became apparent us tiie study progressed. 
They are: (1) the extended school day ; (2) tiie extended school year. 

Tiie extension of tiie school day (Ten Hour Day) lias tiie potential of be- 
coming operational In a short period of time since no major curriculum revision 
or restructuring is required, and It does not signiilenntiy increuse school oper- 
ating rusts. The Ten Hour Day extended day plan increases the capacity of a 
school facility by approximately seventy-five iiercent by dividing tiie school’s 
enroll meat into two equal groups and dividing tiie day Into two equal sessions. 
Kuril student is assigned live subjects lint may elect to extend his regular live- 
hour dnv and take au additional subject. In Hie 11)70-71 school year twenty- 
throe Dade County secondary schools adopted the Ten Hour Day plant utilization 
plan. 

The extension of the school year was considered to be a far more complex 
strategy to implement and tiie long term plant utilization bench ts cannot be ac- 
curately projected. The plant utilization study reviewed seven extended school 
year plans, aii of Which were considered ns being impractical for implementation 
in Dade County. Tiie experiences of other school systems would indicate that 
the following criteria need to be considered prior to tiie development of an ex- 
tended school year program for the Dude County Public Schools: 

1. Tiie extended school year design tlint produces the greatest plant utilization 
benelit requires tiie greatest adjustment in living tmtterns and such designs have 
proved least acceptable to communities at large. 

2. Extended school year designs tlint mandate specific vacation periods to 
pupils are not ns acceptable to communities as are those extended school year 
programs that are voluntary in nature. 

3. Extended school year designs that demand u radical departure from exist- 
ing school calendars are not accepted by communities as are those extended school 
year plans Hint require only slight calendar changes. 

4. The extended school year plan that increases tiie students' options of course 
selection, attendance sessions and vacution options are more acceptable to stu- 
dents and twitrons than those plans which maintain present restrictions in the 
areas of curriculum, attendance and vacation i>eriods. 

5. Extended school year plans that do not provide a common vacation period 
for ail pupils and staff mciulicrs are resisted by tiie community more than those 
that provide a period la which all the schools are closed and a common vacation 
period is available to students and staff. 

On tiie basis of the above criteria, the quiniucster plan was developed by the 
Division of Instruction and recoin mended to tiie Dade County School Board for 
piloting in selected secondary schools. 

Tiie Quinmester Extended School Year design was dcvelniied around a calendar 
that divides tiie school year Into five -15-day or 0-week sessions (See Ciiarr I). 
Pupils in schools operating with the quinmester organization must attend four 



Sincerely, 



Martin Rubinstkin, 
Project Manager. Quinmester Program. 



Enclosure. 



Tm; Quixmkstkh Extf.nukd School Ykau Program 
(By Martin Rubinstein) 
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(4) quinmesters in tho five (5) quinmester school year. The student has the 
option of attending all live (5) quinmester and accelerating ids graduation from 
high school or electing a vacation quinmester other than the traditional summer 
vacation period (See Chart II). Each (ifth quinmester attended by the pupil 
could possibly accelerate ids graduation from high school forty-live days, al- 
though the fifth quinmester may be used by pupils for enrichment ami remedial 
experiences and not result in an accelerated graduation. 

This extended school year organization does not radically alTect tiie present 
operational calendar of the Dade County Schools, and provides the community 
with the option of an extended schooi year program while maintaining the present 
calendar structure for those peopie in the community who prefer the traditional 
180-day school year. The quinmester program is designed to be different from the 
present summer prograuuniug in that tiie summer quinmester will beau extension 
of the four other terms of the schooi year and is not considered as primarily a 
vehicle for remediation or enrichment. Although these types of programs are 
available in quinmester schools, the Quinmester Extended School Year Plan 
makes available regular schooi programming throughout tiie calendar year with 
tiie exception of a two to three week summer vacation period. Tiie above average 
student could accelerate under tills plan wkiie other pupils could more easily re- 
peat grade failed. (Gifted and motivated pupils could complete 0 years of sec- 
ondary schooling in 5 years by attending four summer quinmesters between 
grades seven and eleven, while less gifted pupils who did full grades could get 
their elementary and secondary schooi education in the present normal twelve 
year period.) The voluntary features of tills plan permits those wiio wish to 
attend a full year to do so, and tiiose who strongly object to being in school for 
an elongated period attend only the regular 180 day schooi program. 

Quin matter Pilot School Involvement 

During 1070-71, seven secondary schools wore identified ns quinmester pilot 
schools. They wore Miami Springs Senior High School. Miami Pencil Senior High 
School, North Miami Ucuch Senior High School, Nautilus Junior Iiigii School, 
Henry II. Filer Junior High Schooi, Hialeah Jnnior High School mid Palmetto 
Junior High School. 

Ail but two of tho pilot schools (North Miami Beach Senior High School and 
Miami Beach Senior High School) achieved a quinmester program starting in 
Juno, 11)71. The o+hcr two pilot schools started tiieir first quinmester in Septem- 
ber, 1071. 

During the 1970-71 schooi year, the pilot schools were involved lu a compre- 
hensive study of tho administrative and curriculum Implications of tiie quiu- 
i ues ter program, through representation on nil the subject area advisory com- 
mittees and the administrative review and steering committee. 

Tiie individual pilot schools in addition to writing curriculum support mate- 
rial for flic quinmester program, conducted a community information dissemina- 
tion campaign designed to acquaint the community with tiie Quinmester Extended 
School Year Program. 

Plant Utilisation Implication 8 of the Quinmester Extended. School Year Program 

Tii o quinmester plan theoretically tins the potential to increase tiie capacity of 
school plants by twenty-live percent. A school having a capacity of 2,000 pupils 
could conceivably enroll 2,500, mu! due to the staggered attendance periods have 
hut 2,000 pupils in attendance daring any given quinmester (see Chart II). In- 
creased plant capacity could be achieved aiso through an acceleration procedure 
developed under this plan. The fact that the fifth quinmester coincides closely 
wltii tiie Dude County Base Plan for summer school operation is likely to make 
attendance in summer school for acceleration purposes more upiKuiiiiig. To achieve 
tiie maximum benefit from this plan relative to plant utilization four-fiftlis of 
tiie total secondary schooi population would need to be in attendance each quin- 
mester (see Chart II). 

Tills maximum benefit indicated above could be achieved only by mandating 
pupil attendance and vacation periods. The Qiiiuiucstcr Extended School Year 
design, ns presently being planned in tbe Dade County Public Schools does not 
anticipate this mandatory procedure. 

Tiie prevailing patterns of family and community living and working, although 
presently undergoing change, militate against the acceptance of any extended 
school year design by the community that assigns pupils to specific attendance 
sessions for plant utilization purposes. It is anticipated that as community mores 
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and habits change. the number of families that elect to vacation in a period other 
than tiie summer will increase and more students will attend tile fifth qnin- 
tnester program that affords them the same academic oportnnities that are avail- 
aide in tiie regular school year program. 

Attendance statistics from the H>70 six-week summer session indicated that 
thirty-four percent of tiie potential secondary school population attended an 
academic summer school for credit. These attendance figures provided some data 
for a projection of wiiat summer quininester attendance might become after sev- 
eral years of operation. 

It is not projected that attendance at a summer quininester will always he 
reflected in an accelerated graduation for students; however, it can be generally 
assumed that in most cases each summer quininester attended by a pupil will 
result in tiie saving of twenty-five percent of a pupil station. 

The attendance of 3.384 pupils in the quininester programs during the sum- 
mer of 1071. provided a savings of 840 student stations computed at .25 pupil 
stations per students in attendance. Tiie economic benefits derived from savings 
in operating costs \iot pupil between ten-month operation and fifth qninmester 
operation is shown in Chart III. Tiie degree to which pupils avail themselves 
of the acceleration factor iu the qninmester plan and tiie degree to which pupils 
voluntarily elect a vacation period other than the traditional summer mouths, 
will in effect, represent the sum total of the plant utilization benefits available 
from tiie qninmester plan. 

The present pupil capacity deficit iu tiie Dade Comity Public* Schools makes 
it unfeasible to consider tiie Quininester Extended School Year Program as a 
replacement for tiie ten-hour day plant utilization plan. The seventy-five percent 
pupil capacity increase available with the teu-honr day plant utilization plan, 
could not possibly lie matched by tiie voluntary Quininester Extended School 
Year Program r.ml schools can lie expected to operate iioth plans simultaneously. 

Com mini it ft Involvement: Implication .v for the Quinmenter Prop ram 

A public information campaign was conducted by the five pilot schools with 
tiie patrons of tiie school community and Interested civic, social and religious 
organizations. Tim new curriculum, the possibility of mid-year vacation periods 
and the possible reduction in tiie .school system’s capital outlay requirements 
were tiie main areas of interest at qiiiiniiester informational meetings. Numer- 
ous groups within tiie community and the school system were contacted by the 
staff of tiie Division of Instruction relative to the Quininester Extended School 
Year. These groups included school P.T.A., Dengue of Women Voters, univer- 
sity groups, curriculum councils, district principals’ groups, professional orga- 
nizations and individual school facilities. 

Twenty ti inn sand copies of a brochure entitled “Quininester Program Prog- 
ress Report/* were distributed to ail School Hoard employees as well as interested 
community groups and educational agencies. A telecast was broadcast over 
Channel i during a lonelier work day. The telecast included a panel of teachers 
assigned to several of tiie quininester pilot schools who answered questions con- 
cerning the qninmester plan Mint wore solicited from the county at large. 

Numerous references and informational Items concerning the qninmester pro- 
gram have iieen published iu Checkpoint which Is a publication of tiie Dade 
County Public Schools' OHice of Public Information, mid the school newspapers 
of the* pilot schools. Several of the pilot schools have develop'd and distributed 
brochures to their patrons and pupils. 

The Ci renter Miami Coalition 1ms coordinated a committee to assist the Dade 
County Public? Schools In tiie dissemination of information about tin quininester 
program to the community. The committee convened for five meetings to study 
tiie qninmester program in depth. On April 8. 11)71. tiie committee voted to 
recommend to tiie Creator Miami Coalition Hoard of Directors, that the imple- 
mentation of the qninmester program in the Dade County Public Schools be 
fully supported by tiie Coalition and the procedures lie established to publicize 
tiie quininester program to the community at large. 

It is planned to continue the public information program with additional tele- 
casts ami progress rcjHirts published nt regular Intervals throughout the school 
year. The public information and involvement campaign requires a continued 
emphasis since historically, extended school year programs have met with con- 
siderable public opposition due to a lack of cooperative planning between school 
personnel and the general community. 
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Fiscal Implication* of the Quitwi ester Extended School Year Program 

In the 1970-71 school year the Dade County quliiniestcr developmental effort 
was funded with $490,000 budget — $240,000 of which provided by the State De- 
partment of Kdacatioa through a legislative grant and $250,000 of which was 
provided by the Dade County School Board. 

The 1970 summer quinmester program at three pilot schools was funded by the 
allocation of State Social Teacher Service Units. It Is anticipated that a similar 
funding procedure will he used for the 1971 summer program at the flve qulnniester 
pilot schools. 

Three separate funding requests were .submitted to the State Department of 
Ed neat Ion daring the 1970-71 school year : 

1. A request to the State Department of Education for an extension of Minimum 
Foundation Program f muling beyond the 180 day school year to support the nine- 
week qulnniester pilot program at flve (5) Dade County qulnniester pilot schools 
during the summer of 1971. 

2. A request to the State Department of Education for the allocation of $240,000 
to he used for the continuing development of the qulnniester program daring the 
1971-72 school year. 

3. A request for an operational assistance grant of $382,025 for the operation of 
flve (5) qulnniester pilot schools daring the summer of 1971. 

The status of these three requests could uot be determined fully until the 1971 
legislative session was completed. The request for the $240,000 developmental grant 
was Included In the governor's budget while the $3S2.025 operational assistance 
grant was deleted from the governor's budget. 

Tlio Implementation of an extended school year program can be approximated 
generally to Increase the operating costs of the school system In direct proportion 
to the increase In the employment period of Instructional personnel. The projected 
Increase la the tqicruthuiui costs of the Dade County Public Schools operating 
under the quinmester design Is not expected to lucreascd by twenty-live percent 
lrres|K*ctlve of the fact that the instructional period Is being extended by twenty- 
live percent. This Is due to the present Dade County employment lwdlcles which 
provide for the employment of senior high school principals, central office and 
district personnel and various support personnel for a twelve-month period. The 
projected lucrease lu the operating costs of qulnniester schools for the liftli 
quinmester can he considered to be nineteen percent or approximately $108.00 per 
pupil (see Chart III). 

Present State Statutes permit the attendance of pupils In an extended school 
year program to he added to the attendance totals of the regular 10-month pro- 
gram. Tills procedure would provide the Dade Comity Public Schools with approxi- 
mately $2.20 for each day a pupil is In attendance in a quinmester program. Tills 
fiscal support for the fifth quinmester program at the flve pilot schools would 
permit a reduction lu the local fundlug required for the operation of the snmnier 
quinmester program. The $2.20 per pupil was made available for use by the Dade 
Comity Public Schools during the 1971-72 school year and Is not limited to a 
salary expenditure. 

To he eligible for this funding the Dade County Public Schools are expected 
to operate during the summer, a program that is equal in academic value and 
Intensity to the program that is operational during the regular ISO day school 
year. 

The full-cost benefits available by the implementation of the quinmester pro- 
gram cannot be determined fully at this time. The increased budgeting allocations 
required for operational costs need to be equated with the fiscal benefits that 
will he accrued by the school capacity Increases gained as a result of rotating 
vacations and student acceleration. The educational concomitant of the improved 
enrrlculmn and the projected decrease In the number of dropouts and failures 
also represent direct cost benefits which must be weighed against the increase 
In operating costs. 

The schools that are starting their involvement in the quinmester program 
during the 1972 summer session are expected to continue the program through 
the 1972-73 school year and in the years ahead. The participation of these addi- 
tional schools in the quinmester program Is not expected to increase the operating 
budget of the school system, since a school functioning with four quinmesters 
during the regular 180 day program is not allocated any additional staff beyond 
the normal regular school year allocation. 
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It is on this basis that secondary schools have been encouraged to implement* 
the quinmester curriculum and administrative organization during the 180 day 

program. ^ . . . 

The adoption of the quinmester program by all of the secondary schools in 
Dnde County will not necessitate the operation of all the schools during the 
summer (5th) quinmester. It is planned that each summer a sufficient number of 
quinmester schools Will operate to accommodate between twenty percent and 
thirty percent of the total 180 day program secondary population. These summer 
centers would be rotated so as to provide a summer quinmester center to different 
communities in each district on a rotating basis making maximum use of the 
available air conditioned school facilities. 

As additional interest In the summer quinmester increases additional centers 
can be offered. This strategy will maintain a favorable balance between local 
expenditure for summer programming and the funds received from the state 
under the Minimum Foundation Program. 

Tlie majority of the new quinmester schools have participated in an intensive 
staff development program centered around the quinmester plan prior to their 
final commitment to the program. The staff development activities of the newly 
designated quinmester schools have included the following: 

1. Visitation by staff members to the seven operating quinmester pilot schools; 

2. Participation of the administrative staff in pilot school principal's meetings; 

3. Participation of selected staff members in a quinmester workshop conducted 
by the Henry H. Filer Junior High Seliool staff on November 29, 1971; 

4. A review of the quinmester curriculum by the faculty and staff : 

5. Participation in a meeting with staff members of the Division of Instruc- 
tion to select an appropriate curriculum unique to the needs of the individual 
school from the Catalog of Authorized Instructional Courses for the Quinmester 
Program ; 

0. Attended a conference on the implementation of the quinmester program 
witii parents, students and community groups. 

It is expected that the staff development program operating in quinmester 
schools will be an ongoing process, and that as the program continues, schools 
Will develop the administrative techniques and additional curriculum support 
material that can be made available to other schools considering the adoptlou 
of the quinmester plan. 

Several schools have indicated an interest in adoptiug quinmester curriculum 
and organization starting with the 1972-73 school year. This will simplify the 
articulation process for those students wlm will be uttcuding quinmester centers 
during the summer session, witii the school program in their assigned schools 
for the 1972-73 school year. An intensive educational guidance and artieniation 
program will be implemented prior to the summer session by all secondary 
schools to assure that each student attending a quinmester center will be aide 
to enroll in classes that are needed for his individual program a ud that are 
compatible with the organization and program of his assigned school. 

Curriculum Implications of the Quinmester Extended School Year Program 

The strategy of the Qniuniester Extended School Year Program provides signif- 
icant implications for. curriculum improvement. The revisions necessary to im- 
plement this program of instruction enhances the opportunities for tiie Dade 
County Public Schools to further stimulate each student attending seliool through 
a study plan unique to his level of interests, capabilities and needs. 

A program of nine-week, uon-grnded. lion-sequential courses of instruction lias 
been developed in each subject area of the curriculum. There is a broad range 
of courses, from tlie remedial to the highly sophisticated, making possible the 
development of a pupil program unique to each individual student. Tills type 
of curriculum structure provides each student With the opportunity to indi- 
vidualize his program by selecting from a large number of quinmester courses 
for learning experiences which will be of greatest Interest mid meaning to him 
while complying with the standards established by the state accreditation pro- 
gram and the Dnde County School Board. 

Tlie Division of Instruction provided leadership and support to approximately 
1.100 Dade County educators representing all work levels who develop tiie 
quinmester curriculum structure. Subject area advisory committees w’ere estab- 
lished to develop course titles and descriptions for each course of instruction to 
be developed within the discipline aud to recommend guidelines for the iniple- 
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mentation of the proposed curriculum structure to the staff of the Division of 
Instruction. Subject area consultants and teachers on s]>ecinl assignment con- 
ferred on the interdisciplinary aspect of many of the courses to make feasible 
a student taking a course in one subject area and being granted credit in another 
subject area when there was an interrelationship of concepts. 

The titles and descriptions of 1.300 quinmester course offerings have been com- 
prehensively reviewed by the Division of Instruction staff uud, with the approval 
of the Administrative Cabinet and the Dade County School Board, represents 
the authorized courses of study for the Dade County Public Schools, 

Kach School participating in the pilot quiumester program has been asked to 
identify the courses of instruction which are appropriate for the pupil population 
served by the school. It is intended that ns the program is further implemented, 
each school will select those courses from the master catalog of authorized 
courses which best suit its student needs, therefore, offering a catalog of courses 
unique to its own school imputation. It is not expected that every school offer 
every course. This type of structure provides for the great variety of school 
imputations as well ns the great variety that exists within each school population. 

At this phase of quinmester curriculum development it is uuticiiuited that 
approximately 900 courses of instruct ion arc available to the qninmester idiot 
schools at the start of the 1072 summer (tlfth) quinmester. Individual teachers 
and tennis of teachers have been prewiring the courses in each subject area 
according to priorities established by the schools. It is projected that by the 
summer of 1073 all courses listed in tiie master catalog will be available to auy 
school within the I)nde County Public School system interested in the Implemen- 
tation of the quin mester curriculum. 

Siuee curriculum development is a continuing process, the teachers in the fields 
and tiie professionals who will be workiug with the program In their class situa- 
tions, will play a great part in the continuous reviewing, evaluating nud rewriting 
of the courses of instruction. Channels of communication are o|ieit between tiie 
subject area consultants and the classroom teachers and administrative i>ersonnei 
for tlieeonstaut revision and updating such a program demands. 

Evaluation of the Quinmester Extended School Year Program 

Au evuluutiou of the quinmester program was conducted by the Department 
of Program Evaluation of the Division of Instruction. 

This evaluation considered the broad aspects of the quinmester program as a 
concept and the specific outcomes at five schools operating during the summer of 
1071 under tiie quinmester plan. The results of the evaluation were generally 
favorable. The results were based on information obtained from parents, stu- 
dents. teachers, principals, institutions of higher learning and the business 
community. 

Attendance . — The 1971 summer quinmester demonstrated that pupils can be 
voluntarily recruited for a full academic program during the summer. The rate 
of daily uttendauee was about nine percent iieiow the regular school year. Prin- 
cipals rqiorted the dropout rate to be less than live percent. 

Academic achievement , — Ai though achievement testing was limited to reading 
and mathematics In one school, the results were highly favorable, with students 
gaining six-tenths of a year in mathematics and one and one-tentli years in read- 
ing during tiie summer quinmester. 

General reactions . — The reactions of principals and students wiio participated 
in tiie summer quin were favorable or neutral by a large margin. A majority of 
students, parents and teachers willing to express an opinion favored the quin- 
niester over the conventional seiiool, although many felt that they needed more 
information In order to decide which they preferred. 

Businesses and industries were almost unanimously in favor of or neutral to- 
ward the quinmester program. The quinmester plan, which spreads school opera- 
tions more evenly across the year, seems to fit in better with business operations 
in general. 

Scheduling , — The quinmester program offers, the student a great deal of flexi- 
bility in scheduling courses. Conversely, the program creates special demands 
lilKHi scheduling. Additional administrative work is required to insure the smooth 
operation of the scheduling process. 

Curriculum . — Among students, teachers and principals, the strongest point of 
tiie quinmester program was curriculum revision. Reactions of all of these 
groups were highly favorable to the rearrangement of the curriculum into rein- 
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tivoly self-contained nine-week periods. In the 1071 summer qntn, students, par- 
ents and teaehers nil favored the greater choice of courses, the addition of new 
courses (e.g.. econogv). the stiidenfs uliillty to continue or change courses ufter 
nine weeks, uud t lie'll vtt liability of the complete school program in the summer. 
Quin principals, however, felt that a student who attended four consecutive cpiin- 
u testers should lie allowed to attend a summer qnininester to take just one re- 
medial course. Potentially, that option is open for all live quins. 

Staffing . — Since the entire curriculum is available in the summer quin, the 
need for specialized teachers for the summer quin is greater than for summer 
school under the conventional plan. This may create some staffing problems until 
the summer qnlu becomes regularly established and teacher vacations can bo 
planned in relation to it. Generally, teaehers favored the summer qninniester pro- 
gram in relation to their professional activities, with only three to eight percent 
feeling tlmt the summer quin would lie a disadvantage to teachers with respect 
to year-round employment, opportunities for further education, ability to hold 
student interest because of the more relevant curriculum, ability to hold student 
interest because of shorter course length, better use of teacher preparation and 
the possibility of a smaller number of students in school at one time. 

Vacations .— Extensive samplings of the business community indicated that the 
quimuester program presents a favorable solution to many of the problems that 
businesses usually have with the scheduling of employee vacations. Businesses 
and industries were favorable or neutral toward evenly spaced school vacations 
by a very large majority, the exceptions being those businesses that regularly 
eiose down operations in the summer for vacations or have seasonal peaks during 
the winter. The latter businesses employ about eleven percent of all employees 
represented by the sample. 

Approximately one-third of the sample of students, parents and teuehers felt 
that a summer vacation was necessary, although about two-thirds preferred tlmt 
time period. The survey did not take into account, however, tlie fact tlmt a two- 
week vacation period exists during the summer even with tlie operat ion of t lie 
qnininester program. A study of tlie second choices of vacation periods indicates 
that, discounting the preference for summer, vacations could he spread fairly 
evenly across tlie year, although the .Taniuiry-Mnrch period si lowed some weak- 
ness in terms of preference. 

Student employment prior to graduation . — More jobs are available to students 
during the year than during tlie summer vacation period. With t he spreading out 
of tlie nvaihibility of students, tlie eomi>etitlon for jobs should lie lessened 
through a closer matching of supply witli demand. The majority of students are 
einloyed by supermarkets, department stores, and public utility companies as 
clerks, cashiers, lmg Imys, stock boys and telephone operators. Most students are 
hired by largo businesses nither than small businesses. 

Early graduation* — Karl.v graduation was a surprisingly strong factor in sup- 
port of the quimuester program. Early graduation would allow the potent ial drop- 
out to complete his studies earlier, thus moving him Into the job market at a 
speed more in agreement with li is desires. It would also offer opiKirtuuity for tlie 
student who is going to college to complete ills work earlier, thus lengthening ills 
productive professional life by a year. There are also obvious administrative 
and economic advantages to the school system. 

Tlie initial survey Indicated that one-third of all students would expert to at- 
tend all five qnlniuesters. This attitude was supported by parents. Most of the 
quin principals felt Mint the decision to accelerate graduation should not lie left 
entirely to tlie student, hut should depend upon proper counseling and the in- 
volvement of parent, teacher and principal. 

Employ went after graduation . — About one-third of the sample of large busi- 
nesses indicated tlint It considered applicants for employment at age sixteen. 
Employment of sixteen-year olds was under the same terms and conditions as the 
employment of older applicants. Allowing for legal restrictions, a much greater 
number of the companies indicated that they would consider (he younger appli- 
cants. \ Seven of forty-three of the large businesses would not consider sixteen- 
and seventeen-yea r olds under any el ren instances.) 

Early graduation and admission to college . — In forty of forty-four schools for 
which data were available, age was not a consideration for admission. Maturity, 
however, was a criterion for admission in some eases. On tlie whole, the responses 
Indicated that six teen-yen r olds should have no difficulty in obtaining admission 
to college given a reasonable amount of maturity and a satisfactory academic 
background. 
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Quinmester graduations fine times per year . — Practically all businesses felt 
that the staggered graduation sequence would facilitate or have no effect on 
hiring, since their need for employees was not tied to a particular time of the 
year. Only one of -U large businesses and two of 38U small businesses felt (lint 
multiple graduation would impede the hiring process. 

tintry into colleges and universities lms traditionally been tied to June gradu- 
ation. The quin most out of pluise with existing college entrance practices is the 
quinmester ending January 20. where tlte student must wait four or more months 
to enter twenty-six of the forty-four irehools in the sample. Under the regular 
program, however, it is not unusual for the student, to wait from June until Sep- 
tember to enter college following graduation from high school. The school which 
senes the largest number of Dade Comity student, (currently 24,-llti) has indi- 
cated that it will be glad to work with tile Dade County Public Schools in order 
to effect a smooth entrance luto college following quiiiinester graduations. 

la summary, the initial evaluation of the qiiluiiiestcr program is favorable. 
Uy all measures, it has the potential for making a substantial contribution to 
quality education through a more rational utilization of school resources. Al- 
though extensive education of parents mid students concerning the advantages 
of year-run ud school may be necessary to Insure full attendance at summer 
quins, the potential for success exists wit hln the data that have been presented 
to (bis date. Problems of scheduling students In a more flexible manner must be 
solved, but the technology is available ami the advantages are obvious. The ini- 
tial success of the summer quiu Indicates that satisfactory planning has oc- 
curred to this point and that expansion of the program should lie considered. 

Administrative Implications of the Quinmester Extended School Year Program 
The changes in administrative procedures and practices need to 1 m* comprehen- 
sively reviewed as a school system clmugcs from a regular teii-iuoiith. 180-dny 
program to a qiiluiiiestcr extended school year program. The plant utilization 
and curriculum benefits that are concomitant to the quinmester design can only 
lie rcnllzeri as the program becomes administratively feasible and nmuageable. 

hi an effort to focus In on the administrator's concern relative to tile quill- 
incster program, the Division of Instruction organized a county wide Adminis- 
trative Review and Steering Committee. Composed of representative liersoiuiel 
from the comity olllcc, district olliccs and schools, this eommitt<*c was organized 
to. study the administrative implications of the qiiluiiiestcr program. 

hi order to better study the varied county wide and school a din inlstriitlve prob- 
lems and to identify necessary tasks to be completed, the conntywlde committee 
organized itself into smaller ad boc groups and adopted the following guidelines 
for Intensive study ; 

1. That the commit tees address tlicinsclvcs solely to the concerns unique to the 
qiiluiiiestcr program unless there won 1 distinct areas of commonality found In 
the studies that would have significance for all schools In Dade County. 

2. That since the program was hi pilot status, county policy revisions lie kept 
at a .minimum unless a change in the present procedure was essential to the 
implementation of the pilot program. 

COUNTV COXCEUNS 

/. Calendar 

The quinmester calendar follows the regular eounty calendar elosely observ- 
ing the same holidays and vacation lierlods as the regular calendar and provid- 
ing a 180 day instructional iiorlod far all students. The most notable change Is 
tlx* placing of teacher planning days, when students are not in school, at the end 
of the nine-week session. Many other schools In the county other than pilot schools 
are presently on a nine- week nqMirting period and could avail themselves of the 
benefits of the quinmester calendar. 

2. Personnel 

In Its present stage of implementation, the quinmester program requires no 
changes In the personnel policies and procedures that are presently oiiemtional. 
Tile following personnel procedures wen* st lulled In depth by the Administrative 
Review and Steering Committee; school stalling, assignments, staff utilization, 
recruitment, salary schedules, retirement, pension plans, sick leave procedures, 
sabbatical leaves. It was generally concluded that the present design of the Quln- 
mester Extended School Year Plan could readily function within the framework 
of existing Dade Comity personnel policies and proeedures. 
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3. Support Services 

serv 0 iM S mn w^Pn re fw' Ce ' SS ? ry nt . thls t,mc ,u lllc areas of transportation and food 

a^.iKfssSoS'iK^r "• - -» »»- 

aSa? ' 8=1 su 4s 

*}. Accreditation 

Requests for accreditation waivers for quinmestcr pilot schools have hnon 
wafvUgronSS were! thC St “ tC Dcpnrtment of Education. The nccrcrtltnuSI 

JV G °' tr , sc ° r Subjects Required.— A waiver is requested of this 
standard specifically in the requirement that 00 hours of physical education In 
gmdes seven and eight to be distributed over the entire school year. It Is feasi- 
ble that a pupil attending a qninmester school be involved In n physical ednea- 
TM. C .l? 8 il t0r ,i' V0 OuinmesteM wiilcli would total ninety hours of instruction. 

Mnl«M , inv«nu f ( KL nn i Cd ’. "!. 0,,ld P 6 ™ 11 " P U PN to enroll in physical education 
classes beyond the ninety-hour requirement or other elective programs offered 
in the school program. This request does not alter the ninety-hour requirement, 
but does compact it Into two qulmnesters, or ninety days, rather than the entire 
school year. A waiver of this standard is required for certain ten-hour day 
schools, 

9.052(2)— Summer Programs Credit Limit.— This waiver is requested to permit 
pupils attending quininester schools to earn more than one (1) credit during a 
nine- week summer session. 

0M2 (2)— Three Year Requirement for Graduation.— A waiver of this stand- 
ard permits students to grnduate in less than three years, grades 10-12, if they 
have fulfilled all other requirements for graduation. 



SCHOOL CONCERNS 

/, Scheduling 

The Quinmester Extended School Year Program by its design requires that 
a school develop a master schedule each nine weeks, as opposed to developing 
a school schedule once during the year as is the practice in the present 180 day 
school program. The development of a master schedule each nine weeks would 
provide a maximum of flexibility to pupil programming and make available 
alternatives In course selections that would enhance considerably the individual- 
ization of instruction. 

Due to lack of time, training nnd assistance available to school personnel 
regarding the scheduling process, It is impractical at this time to consider 
schedulnga school five times per year. 

Alternatives to scheduling a school eaeh quinmester have been proposed which 
tend to balance the degree of flexibility of student selections with the administra- 
tive burden of scheduling the school. They include : 

(a) Scheduling two or more quinmesters at the same time. This approach 
would be similar to the procedure of linking two semester courses together 
(Psychology-Sociology) presently heing used by some schools. This pro- 
cedure would require a definite subject commitment by students beyond one 
quinmester. 

(b) Scheduling on a college- type arrangement in which the school adminis- 
tration creates a year’s schedule of classes (five quinmesters) in advance 
nnd students section themselves into the schedule eaeh quinmester iinscd 
on the students’ desires and the subjects available in the quinmester schedule. 

(c) A combination of procedures using components of the two alternatives 
previously described. 

2, Student Records 

The area of student records nnd accounting requires a significant amount of 
study for the Implementation of the quinmester program. 

Student attendance records need to be redesigned to be compatible with the 
45-day quinmesters. This becomes increasingly significant with students opting 
out quinmesters which heretofore had been considered a portion of the regular 
180 day school year. 
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The recording of the courses students take, their grades, and the completion 
of graduation requirements will necessitate a new procedure for educational 
pluuping ami record keeping. The Central Data Processing Department is pres- 
ently investigating a computer input-output systeu to facilitate the recording 
of student grades five times a year. 

The investigation of areas of administrative needs must he considered an on- 
going activity. The experiences of the pilot schools during the 1971-72 school 
year will assist in the identification of the administrative areas that require 
additional study. Many of the administrative concerns of the pilot schools are 
being studied by the faculties and administrative staffs of the individual schools. 
Periodic meetings of tlie pilot school principals have served as a clearinghouse 
for newly developed procedures and school policies that are required for quln- 
mester implementation. 

APPENDIX 

CHART I.— QUINMESTER VACATION ROTATION 



1st quin mester 2d quinmester 3dquinmester 4th quinmester 5th quinmester 
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.... School 
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CHART II.— QUINMESTER SCHOOL YEAR PLANT CAPACITY BENEFITS ACHIEVEO BY THE MANDATING OF 

ATTENDANCE SESSIONS 



Quinmester extended school year 225 days 



180 day school year 

1st— 45 days 2d— 45 days 3d— 45 days 4th— 45 days 



5th- 
traditkmal 
summer 
school 
30 days or 
15 days 



Theoretical registration 2,500 2,500 2.500 2.500 2,500 

Student capacity 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,00 0 2,000 

Student membership 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 2,000 2,000 

Student vacationing 500 500 500 500 500 



Note: Total number ol students enrolled lor 180 days— 2,500; total number of students in attendance each quinmester— 
2,000; total number ol pupils vacationing each quinmester— 500; total number ol days school is in operation— 225. 



CHART III.-A COMPARISON OF THE PER-PUP1L OPERATING COST OF THE 10-MONTH REGULAR PROGRAM ANO THE 
5TH QUINMESTER IN 5 PILOT SCHOOLS 



Percentage 
increase In 
per* pupil 

Regular Projected operating 

Member- school year Projected Projected pupil oper- costs in 
1970-71 ship, operating operating enroll- ating costs, pilot schools 

operating October costs per costs, 5tn ment,5th 5tn quin- operating 5th 

Pilot schools budget 1970 pupil quinmester quinmester mester quinmester 



Miami Springs senior... 


. $1,802, 028 


3.354 


$561 


$121,068 


1,140 


$106.20 


+18.9 


Nautilus junior 


. 792.950 


1,434 


553 


53,865 


488 


110.38 


+19.9 


Henry Filer junior 


. 1,039,683 


2.049 


507 


74,128 


697 


106,35 


+20.9 


Hialeah Junior 


940,855 


1.462 


644 


53.865 


497 


108.38 


+ 16.8 


Palmetto Junior 


. 995.420 


1,652 


602 


62,586 


562 


111.36 


+18.5 


Total 


. 5,570.971 


9,951 ... 




320,625 


3,384 







NOTES 

1. Average per-pupil operating costs in pilot schools lor 180*day program, $560. 

2. Average per-pupil operating costs In pilot school lor 5th quinmester. $10833. 

3. The operating costs ol the 5th quinmester (summer) is approximately 19 percent ol the 10-month cost per pupil. 
This means that the present cost per pupil lor a school to operate a 12-month quinmester program would be 119 percent ol 
the present operating cost per pupil. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE STARTING AND ENDING DATES OF ; DADE COUNTY 
GUINMESTERS AND THE GUAHTRRS AND SEMESTERS OF SELECTED 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 
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Fulton County Board of Education, 

Atlanta , Oa. t May 1 7, 1972. 

Hon. Roman 0* Pucinski, 

Chairman , General Subcommittee on Education 
Hon. John N. Erlenborn, 

Member ; Education and Labor Committee t Washington , D.C. 

Dear Congressman Pucinski and Congressman Erlenborn : I appreciate your 
recent letter and the Interest expressed In It In the four term school plan. 

May I apologize for a slight delay In reply. But perhaps the Information I am 
sending may he of some help to you. 

May I reply, to the degree possible, rntlier categorically to your questions: 

1. The reaction of parents to the four term school plan was most favorable and 
is most favorable. 

2. The attitude of the students involved is also most favorable. 
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however, thaU^ouVphin tcnclwrs ure not eomnen ' "n* 0, 11 ^ lould 1)0 ““dcretootl, 
It is iMU.rely.q, ,,on„l \v»hS^^l “ ,C f0,,^ “ , ,CrU1 - 

point bwun.se tiie^tXSu^ Maidoitilc question with ns at this 

sssls 

this regard, please see iu.v reference In the copy of the talk 1 a... semllng 

' 0 d “ ,,ot llwVL “ «“.v unantlelpated problems. This fact is due to our sneiultinr 

•i II U * ° ? ' ,‘ rco ^ aars °t Intensive study in the complete reconstruction of the 
S,,, T rL, « ,,rd a * « Problem the fart tl,“ ^ more of mt 

arc being gradimted a quarter or two quarters earlier under this Plan 

p ~">- » - ■»> 

0. Legislation would In* required to lliuiiice the* fourth term. 

<. Our phi ii is not compulsory either in terms of students being required to go 
for four full terms or for teachers to teneli four full terms. At this point I do 
not foresee that we will ever make it compulsory. With State financing, I am 
sure we will have at least twenty per cent of our student body enrolled in the 
fourth term on a voluntary lmsls. If we can achieve our objective on a voluntary 
basis there is no reason to make the plan compulsory. 

H. Our plan litis been in »|K*riitiou for four years. It 1ms not been abandoned 
chiring chi* period aiul we do not Intend to abandon it. As a matter of fact, I sus- 
pect our community wants us to go faster with it than we are really willing to go. 

b. In terms of counsel we would offer school districts contemplating such an 
OX] K>ri incut the strong advice that they take at least two yours of study in 
restructuring the high school program to a quarter system.’ We would advise 
the Involvement of all staff l>orsouucl in this study. We would advise careful 
and consistent orientation of the community to the plan. 

10. May I emphasize that our plan is at the moment a high school plan only. 
I think you should know that this plan is In o]>crntion hi eight systems in the 
metropolitan area of Atlanta mid that the secondary students involved aggregate 
between one-third and one-fourth of all secondary school students In the State 
of Georgia. 

I am taking the liberty of sending you a couple of copies of a little talk I have 
made ou our plan in a number of places in the country. I am also sending you 
two copies of a brochure describing our plan. 

We realize that this is not the only feasible four term school plan and that 
other types of plans may work In other communities. It Is nevertheless my 
professional Judgment that some kind of a four term school plan is now n fact 
of educational life and that school systems should lie moving toward the type of 
plan their clientele may desire. 

I thank you for your interest and assure you we will lie glad to furnish any 
other information you may wish. 

Sincerely yours, 

Douglas G. MacRae, 

Deputy Superintendent 

Enclosures. 



Four Term Secondary Sctiool Plan, Fulton County Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 

A. RATIONALE AND PURPOSE 

From the very beginning the main thrust of this program has heen toward a 
more qualitative education, especially for those students who attend wlmt used 
to lie called “summer school”. Several years ago we were arrested by the realiza- 
tion that one-fourth of our high school population was voluntarily attending 
summer school and paying tuition for it. 

Unfortunately, we were not offering work in the summer that was equivalent 
either quantitatively or qualitatively with that offered during the other portions 
of the school year. 
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It was reasonable. therefore, to conclude thnt these students attending during 
the summer deserved n (pm!! ty of work fully comparable to that offered at other 
times. It Is interesting to note that seventy per cent of the work taken by these 
students was "new work” — work they had never had before. The image of 
summer school has changed from a iieriod in which Hunk-outs make up failures 
to a i>eriod in which students for the most part are taking advanced work. Aii 
the more reason, therefore, for qualitative program for such students. They 
deserve it. 

Again, the main purpose we have in this program is one of qualitative educa- 
tion— our purpose ims not been basically to save money, to graduate students 
earlier on to use buildings over mi entire year. These, in onr view, are ancillary 
outcomes hilt do not represent the basic thrust. 

n. PLANNING OF PROGRAM 

We caution that this is not a program to enter overnight. It takes time and 
tile elTort of many people to develop a program with any chanee whatever of 
sneess. We spent at least three years in the planning of this program. 

C. COOPERATING 8CIIOOL SYSTEMS 

Eight school systems in Metropolitan Atlanta were involved in the planning 
of the program and six or seven of the eight are currently implementing it. 

It is well to note that in these eigiit systems in the Metropolitan Atlanta area 
there is between one-fourth and one-third of the entire secondary school popula- 
tion of the State of Georgia. 



D. STRUCTURE OF CALENDAR 

In simple terms it is the calendar of coiieges and universities thnt are on tile 
quarter system. We have discarded the two eighteen-week semester year pins 
an abbreviated summer session of eigiit weeks to a four term year of twelve weeks 
for each of the first three terms and ten weeks for the fourth term. Each of I he 
subjects in the fourth term, however, has the same integrity of time ns tile same 
subject offered in one of tile first three terms. We accomplished this by running 
tile subject, class periods for the fourth term ten minutes longer than the periods 
for the other terms. 

The reason we make a difference between the fourth and the other ferms in 
this respect is ih order to maintain the integrity of onr holiday structure — 
Christmas, Thanksgiving, Easter, ete. 

E. CREDIT PER SUBJECT 

We have abolished the Carnegie Unit System of one unit per thirty-six weeks 
of work. Faced with the decision of what credit to give for a twelve-week term, 
we decided rather than to go to a fractional value like one-third unit per subject 
it would be better to go to a quarter or credit hour system. We, therefore, give 
five credit hours per subject per term. We give five eredit hours for encii subject 
taken, including those at the eighth grade, and require a total of 3711 credit hours 
for graduation. This is tile equivalent of twenty-five units including tile eighth 
grade inasmuch as fifteen eredit hours represent the mine of one "old" Carnegie 
Unit. 

P. REORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY CURRICULUM 

Here Is tile heart and eore of onr plan. The entire secondary school curriculum 
has been reorganized and restructured In order to provide flexibility both for 
the student's program and for the school schedule, and also to eliminate tile rigid 
lockstep of required sequence in the taking of courses. 

For some time we had suspected that milch of the ironelad sequence in tile 
taking of secondary course work could be abolished but we were astonished as 
well ns highly gratified after a three year study that 70% of iiigii school subject 
area work eonid be so reorganized thnt courses need not be sequential. 

There are some exceptions, of eonrse, such ns begining French and elementary 
Algebra. But ail English is non-seqnentlni, all Social Science, nil Home Eco- 
nomics, practically all Health and Physical Education, Business Education, 
Industrial Arts, about one-half the Science courses, and many of tile Math courses 
above the very beginning level. 
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For example, in 9th grade English, instead of offering English 201 the first 
18 weeks and 202 the second 18 weeks, with English 201 an absolute prerequisite 
for 202 we now have three 12 week courses— English 201, English 202, 203 with 
no required sequence whatever. Tiiis obviously provided greater flexibility for 
the student in arranging his program and flexibility also for the schedule maker. 
In fact, all three of the courses may be offered simultaneously in a given term. 

As it is in English so it is in seventy per cent of all subject areas. 

Another result of the reconstruction of the high school curriculum is the ability 
through twelve week, relatively short courses, to provide a greater number and 
variety of courses, with opportunity for depth treatment in each, and also pro- 
vide for the differing needs, capacities and interests of the student. 

In English, for example, from grades 8 to 12 we have about 40 courses avail- 
able, varying from English Lab courses for very slow learners to a course In 
Greek and Eliza bet bean Tragedy. In Social Science we have more than 40 courses 
available, varying from Anthropology at 8th grade level to advanced Political 
Theory at 12th grade level. 

And aii this structure and variety is projected against the fourth term back- 
ground ns well ns that in the first, second and third terms. 



1. The main problem is that the program, while State endorsed, has not yet 
been State financed. The State Superintendent of Schools has placed $4,000,000.00 
in the State budget which will be preseuted to the incoming legislature. This 
amount should finance the program for the systems interested in it. 

2. A corollary of this problem is that students have to pay tuition to attend 
the fourth or summer term. Our charges are $20.00 for the first subject and $18.00 
for each succeeding subject. A full load of work would, therefore, cost $02.00 — 
a deterrent to many students. 

3. It Is not possible without State finance to pay teachers their full scale puy 
for the ten weeks. 

4. Without State finuncc fourth term operations must be confined only to those 
centers with an enrollment sufficient to schedule a comprehensive program of 
work. 

5. Without State finance it is not possible to attract a sufficient number of 
students to take a full program of work for the four term operation to achieve 
Its full potential. One of the elements of this potential is for the student to be 
able, if lie wishes, to substitute the fourth term for any one of the other three 
terms. Obviously, l>cforc a school district can permit a student to miss the first, 
second or third term, anticipating the substitution of the fourth term for it, the 
district must be certain it will have available in the fourth terra what the stu- 
dent missed in the term he was out of school. 



1. Each subject in the fourth term has the same integrity of quality that such 
subject has in any one of the other three terms. 

2. Students, by attending all four terms may Ik? graduated earlier, or may get 
a much broader, deei>er secondary school preparation. Indeed, many of our stu- 
dents take work in the fourth term which they do not have time to get during the 
first three terms. 

3. Subject matter is capsuled into more compact and viable elements in twelve 
week periods than it can he in eighteen or thirty-six week periods. 

4. The variety and flexibility of in depth, concentrated courses, to which refer- 
ence has already been made. The departure from conventionally required se- 
quence In courses. Each coarse stands on Its own and Is evaluated in its own 
right. 

5. The provision for moving a student at an earlier time (twelve weeks) out of 
a course in which he is not proving successful. 

C. A reduction in the percentage of failures. In the Fulton County System the 
percentage of failures in the first year of the program dropped by about forty 
l>er cent. In terms of budget dollars, this fact alone saved the school district over 
$400,000.00. 

7, One of the greatest advantages we are just now on the point of realizing — 
the provision that a student may attend any three of the four terms, and be out 
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of school any one of the four terms lie wishes. Business and industry are very 
much interested in this development. So is the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. 

I. SUMMARY 

We are committed to this program and convinced it is workable. Some of its 
potential cannot be immediately realized, but two years* experience with it docu- 
ments our belief that it is in the best interest of student, school and community 
in making available a secondary school program of quality the year round and at 
any time in the year. 
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Overview 



When schools opened for the 1968*60 term In Fulton County, .1 new era in public education be- 
came a reality. Students entered the secondary school program in September with educational op- 
portunities never before possible. 

The Fulton County four-quarter plan has replaced the traditional nine-month school structure; 
the carncgic unit credit; the concept of a totally sequential curriculum; and the concept of sched- 
uling students into a master schedule only one time each year. 

A flexibility has been built into this new curriculum that not only allows the school to develop a 
program to meet the needs of the student, but also allows the student to participate in the selection 
of courses and the scheduling of himself into class. 

Philosophy and Rationale 

The basic concept is simple. The purpose of the four quarter plan is to improve the EDUCATIONAL 
opportunity of our boys and girls. It is NOT a program to save money, to use the school plants on a 
year-round basis, to schedule children into a space-saving master schedule to relieve an over- 
crowded condition, or to accelerate students through high school to an early graduation. How- 
ever, these could be "by-products" of the four quarter school, and this program obviously could 
make provisions for some of these in the long run. To reiterate, the only purpose of this program 
is to improve the education of our children. 

One of the major reasons for the four quarter plan is the need for a quality program during the 
summer months. With this in mind, a program has been designed that will meet the standards of 
the total school program without regard to the quarter in which they are selected. 

Structure of (he Nt*W School Year 

The school year will consist of four quarters with approximately the same amount of time in each 
quarter. The first quarter will begin in September and the fourth quarter will end in August. This 
will allow for a few days between each quarter, and for the usual holidays. 

The student will be required to go to school three of the four quarters each year. At the present 
time, the student is required to attend the first three quarters of each year with the fourth quarter 
the option. However, when the program is fully implemented, the student may exercise an attend- 
ance option. He may elect to attend all four quarters or he may elect any three of the four quarters 
That is, he may exercise his attendance option to slay out of school any one of the four quarters. Any 
combination of three quarters in a given year will meet the attendance requirements. 

Because of four equal quarters, the attendance option is possible with quality instruction in each 
quarter and equal credit given, regardless of the quarter in which the course is taken. 

Carnegie Unit Abandoned 

One of the major reasons the high school curriculum has been so inflexible is because it has been 
shackled by the carnegie unit credit — one carnegie unit for one year's work. In this four quarter 
school plan, the carnegie unit has been abandonedin favor of a more flexible credit hour system. Each 
quarter course satisfactorily completed will net the student five <5) credit hours. The maximum 
student load is six full course elements per quarters; i.e. the student meets the class five days per 
week. Therefore, the maximum credits earned In a given quarter will be thirty (30) credit hours. 
One can immediately sec the flexibility made possible by this change in credit policy. 

Subject Reorganization 

One of the most significant contributions the program will make to education will be the new 
curriculum developed specifically for it. This in itself will be an innovation unparalleled in the na- 
tion. 

All subject areas have been reorganized Into quarter courses independent of each other. The num- 
ber of courses required In each discipline will depend upon the needs of that discipline. Wherever 
possible these courses have been developed so that the rigid sequence of taking courses would 
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no longer be necessary. About 70% nf the courses have been developed so that they are inde- 
pendent and may be taken without regard tn sequence. 

The new course structure prnvides stimulation and learning npporlunitics for all students. There is 
a range of enurses from the remedial to the very sophisticated, Furthermore, if a student is mis- 
placed he may be rescheduled at the end nf anyquartcr. In fact this structure will allnw the school 
tn tailor-make a schedule to meet the needs of the individual student. This gives the student and 
his counselor an nppnrtunity in evaluate the student s prngress and guide him in a more success- 
ful direction. 

EXPLANATION Of NUMBERING SYSTEM 

The numbering system for the new Course Guide is a three (3) digit number. The numbers have the 
following meanings: 

The first digit on the left is the level— 100 level, 200 level, 300 level, etc. 

First (1st) digit nf “ 9 " always indicates independent study 

The middle digit is the most significant. If the middle digit is "0/' this means a regular enurse with 
no special characteristics fnr both boys and girls. 

Middle digit "1" = boys only 
"2" = girls only 
"3" = remedial enurses 
"4" = advanced placement 
"5 M = low group 
"6" =: high group 
*7" = BLANK — NOT USF.O 
"ft" = business education 

**9" = TIES (Foreign Language in Elementary School) 

Third (3rd) digit indicates scclinns of course. 

Requirements for Admission to Homeroom; 

9th Grade— 45 hnurs passed including 15 hours nf English. 

10th Grade— 105 hours passed including 30 hours in English plus all required Blh grade subjects. 
11th Grade— 195 hours passed including 45 hnurs in English. 

12th Grade— 2B5 hours passed including 60 hours in English. 

Nnl more than 30 hours may be earned in Library Education. 

ACADEMIC COURSE 

375 Hours Arc Required for Graduation 
English: 75 hnurs 

Social Studies: f>0 hnurs 

Math: 00 hnurs 

Language— Science: 30 hnurs in a Language and 30 hours in Science nr 60 hours in Science. 15 
hnurs in Biology is required of all. 30 hnurs nr 60 hours of Science must 
be above 100 level. 

Family Development: 5 hours— from 301, 401, 501 at 10th, 11th or 12th grade level. 

Physical Education: 60 hours— required of all students unless excused by doctor. 

Electives: 55 hnurs 

TOTAL 375 hnurs 

The normal Inad is 25 hours each quarter consisting of four academic subjects and Physical Educa- 
tion. A student may elect Music, Art, Typing, Library Educating Wnndshnp, Drafting, Home Ecn- 
nnmics or journalism. Any student with a high "B" average may take 25 hours of academic subjects 
and 5 hours of Physical Education. 

Math Requirements; 

Algebra— 200, 201, 202 
Geometry— 300, 301, 302 
Algebra— 300, 301, 302 
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Social Studies Requirements: 

Slh Grade: Sociology — 100 or 1.10 

Georgia History — 100 or 130 
Anthropology — 100 or 130 
9th & 10th Grades: Geograph y— 200 
History— 200 
Political Science— 200 
Economics — 200 

11th Grade: U. S. History 304, 305, 306 
Plus 10 hours of additional electives. 

100 series: non-scqucntinl 

200 series: non-sequential— two of 200 series prerequisite to 300 series. 

Science Requirements: 

Science 400 (Pre-Chemistry & Pre-Physics) prerequisite to cither Chemistry or Physics. This course 
plus 10 hours of Chemistry or Physics constitutes the Chemistry or Physics requirement. 

To elect Chemistry, a student must have completed IS hours of Algebra. 

To elect Physics, a student must have completed 15 hours of Algebra and IS hours erf Geometry. It 
is also recommended that Algebra 300, 301, 302 be completed or taken concurrently. 

To elect Human Physiology, a student must have a 'll" average in Science err recommendation of 
Biology teacher. 

English Requirements: 

10 hours of American Literature. American Literature 300 plus 5 hours— required of all students. 

10 hours of English Literature. English Literature 400 plus S hours— required of all students. 



BUSINESS EDUCATION COURSE 



375 Hours Arc Required for Graduation 



English: 

Social Studies: 
Math: 

Science: 

Physical Education: 
Family Development: 
General Business: 
Typing 



75 hours— 12lh Grade Bus. English 6B4, 605, (416 if offered 
60 hours 
30 hours 

30 hours— 15 hours must 4»e Biology 

60 hours— required of all students unless excused by due lor. 

5 hours — from 301, 401, 501 at 10tb, 11th or 12th grade level. 
10 hours 
20 hours 



Special Business Edu- 
cation Sequence: 60 hours in one of the following areas: Stenography, Management, Clerical 

Electives: 25 hours 

TOTAL 375 hours 



The normal load is 25 hours each quarter consisting of four academic subjec ts and Physical Educa- 
tion. A student may elect Music, Art, Typing, Library Education, Woodshop, Drafting, Nome Eco- 
nomics. or journalism. Any student with a high “B" average may lake 25 hours of academic subjects 
and 5 hours of Physical Education. Students who are on the honor roll the pievious year are urged 
to take 25 hours of academic subjects and 5 hours of Physical Education. 

Math Requirements: 

30 hours required from the following: 

Bth & 9th: 101, 102, 103 or 131, 132, 133 or 
104, 105, 106 or 134, 135, 136 or 

Bus. Arith. 305, 306, 307 or 30 hours from Algebra/Geometiy series. 

NOTE: 15 hours of Bus. Arith. or 15 hours of Algebra required. 
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Social Studies Requirements: 

8th Grade: Sociology — 100 or 130 

Georgia History— 100 or 130 
Anthropology— 100 or 130 
9th & 10th Grades: Geography— 200 
History — 200 
Political Science— 200 
Economics — 200 

11th Grade: U. S. History 304 f 305 f 306 
Plus 10 hours of additional electives. 

100 series: non-sequential 

200 series: non-sequential— two of 200 series prerequisite to 300 series. 
Science Requirements: 



To elect Chemistry, a student must have completed 15 hours of Algebra 

Biology* teacher! PM ° ,08V ' * S,UdCn ' mUS ' havc - ^rage in Science or recommendation of 



win mm me 
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is nours ci General Science 101, 102 & 103 and 15 hours of Biolocv 
for graduation but not college entrance requirements. 

English Requirements: 

:s i= i isr-- 



CLERICAL PRACTICE 



MANAGEMENT 



STENOGRAPHY 



Required: 

Cle'. Pr. 180 
Cle\ Pr. 181 
Cle*. pr. 132 
Clcr. Pr. 184 or 
Cler. Pr. 385 
Cler. Pr. 507 
Cler. Pr. 508 
Management 501 or 502 

2 Courses from: 

Cler. Pr. 281 
282, 283, 284 
Steno. 186, 387 
584, 388 

3 Courses from: 

Management 406, 

407, 408, 504, 

506, 507, 601, 

602, 603 
Cler. Pr. 589 



Required: 

Cler. Pr. 180 
Cler. Pr. 182 
Cler. Pr. 508 
Management 380 
Management 381 
Management 382 
Management 385 or 501' 
5 Courses from: 

Management 405, 406, 
407, 484, 485, 

486. 487, 501, 

502, 504, 506, 

507, 589, 602, 603 



Required: 

Cler. Pr. 180 
Cler. Pr. 181 
Cler. Pr. 182 

One course from: 

Steno. 286, 480, 186 

One course from: 

Steno. 287, 481, or 
Cler. Pr. 401, 402, 403 

One course from: 

Steno. 482, 387, 584 
or 388 

3 Courses from: 

Steno. 388, 483, 

581, 582, 583, 584, 
585, 681, 682, 683 

3 Courses from: 

Cler. Pr. 184 
Management 380, 385, 
405, 406, 407, 408, 
501, 503, 504, 506, 
507, 601, 602, 603 
Steno. 589 



. o 

ERJC 

L 



711*420 O - 72 * II 
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GENERAL COURSE 



375 Hours Arc Required for Graduation 



English: 

Social Studies: 

Math: 

Science: 

Home Economics: 
Family Development: 
Physical Education: 
Electives: 



75 Hours 
60 hours 
30 hours 

30 hours — 15 hours must be Biology 
15 hours (Girls) 

5 hours — from 301, 401, 501 at 10th, 11th, 12th grade level. 
60 hours — required of all students unless excused by doctor. 
100 hours for girls 
115 hours for boys 



TOTAL 375 

The normal load is 25 hours each quarter consisting of four academic suhjects and Physical Educa- 
tion. A student may elect Music, Art, Typing, Library Education, Woodshop, Drafting, Home Eco- 
nomics, or Journalism. Any student with a high "B" average may take 25 hours of academic subjects 
and 5 hours of Physical Education. Students who are on the honor roll (he previous year are urged 
to take 25 hours of academic subjects and 5 hours of Physical Education. 

Math Requirements: 

30 hours required from the following: 

8th & 9th: 101, 102, 103, or 131, 132, 133 or 
104, 105, 106, or 134, 135, 136 or 

Bus. Arith: 305, 306, 307, or 30 hours from Algebra/Geometry series. 

Social Studies Requirements: 

8th Grade: Sociology— 100 or 130 

Georgia History— 100 or 130 
Anthropology— 100 or 130 

9th & 10th Grades: Geography — 200 
History— 200 
Political Science — 200 
Economics— 200 

11th Grade: U. S. History 304, 305, 306 
Plus 10 hours of additional electives. 

100 scries: non-sequential 

200 series: non-sequential— two of 200 series prerequisites to 300 series. 

Science Requirements: 

Science 400 (Pre-Chemistry & Pre-Physics) prerequisite to either Chemistry or Physics. This course 
plus 10 hours of Chemistry or Physics constitutes the Chemistry or Physics requirement. 

To elect Chemistry, a student must have completed 15 hours of Algebra. 

To elect Physics, a student must have completed 15 hours of Algebra and 15 hours of Geometry. It 
is also recommended that Algebra 300, 301, 302 be completed or taken concurrently. 

To elect Human Physiology, a student must have a "B" average in Science or recommendation of 
Biology teacher. 

15 hours of General Science 101, 102 & 103 and 15 hours of Biology will meet the requirements 
for graduation but not college entrance requirements. 

English Requirements: 

10 hours of American Literature. American literature 300 plus 5 hours— required of all students. 
10 hours of English Literature. English Literature 400 plus 5 hours— required of all students. 
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ART EDUCATION 

Through group participation, study, and research on the part of many art teachers, the art depart- 
ment chairmen, and the art staff at the system level, this framework of Art Education for the sec- 
ondary schools of Fulton County has emerged. 

This Framework should serve as a reference in helping to stimulate all art teachers to evaluate and 
to improve and expand their present art programs in relation to their own situations At no time is 
it expected that all twenty-two courses described in this framework be taught simultaneously in one 
school. It will be the responsibility of each school {the administrator and the art teacher) to deter- 
mine which of these courses are most pertinent to the needs of students and can be most effec- 
tively offered. 

In order to allow for the individual differences of students, the strengths of individual teachers, and 
the needs of students in any particular locale, each art teacher, in following the Framework in Art 
Education, should always consider the needs, interests, and abilities of students at different levels 
of growth. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: ART EDUCATION 

1. All art courses will be elective. Care shoutd be taken in scheduling to give each student oppor- 
tunity to elect. 

2. All art courses should carry same unit credit as any other area course offering. 

3. Ait teachers should work closely with the scheduling committee at the local school level in 
art for each quarter. 

4. More advanced or complex courses in particular areas should be included in the schedule of 
offerings as the need arises (such as f.01 fainting and Drawing for students who desire and need 
more experience in this area after completing 500 level). 

5. Class sizes for all laboratory courses in art should be limited to 25 or less. . 
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ART EDUCATION 

INTRODUCTION TO ART 100 (8th and 9th grades) 



Introduction to Visual Art is a basic, exploratory course designed to provide experiences which will 
develop a heightened awareness of the senses . . . sight, sound, touch, motion. These experiences will 
offer opportunities for students to solve problems in working with a variety of materials and proc- 
esses which will stimulate imagination, inventiveness, and discovery. No Prerequisite. 

DESIGN FUNDAMENTALS 101 (8th and 9th grades) 

A course designed to offer opportunities for the related use of the basic elements of design . . . line, 
color, texture, light, motion, in working with a variety of materials such as: paint, ink, plaster, clay, 
wood, wire, metal, and "found materials." The materials, tools, and processes should be compatible 
with the individual stages of growth and development of students. 

Prerequisite — Art 100 

THE FUNCTIONS OF VISUAL ART 102 (8th and 9th grades) 

A laboratory course designed to help students develop understandings about the functions of art 
as they relate to the individual, the environment, and past and present cultures. 

Prerequisite — Art 100 

GENERAL ART 200 (10th, 11th, and 12th grades) 

A survey-laboratory course designed to offer students their first experience in art. The course 
emphasizes: 1) the nature of art, 2) the language of art, 3? the materials and tools of art and 4) the 
functions of art found in the natural environment. 

No prerequisite 

VISUAL IMAGES OF MAN 301 (10th, 11th, and 12th grades) 

A study of man and his condition, past and present, as seen through significant works of visual 
art. Investigations will deal primarily with concepts reflecting ideas, ideals, and attitudes transcend- 
ing time and culture barriers. These courses will include the examination of a limited number of 
concepts, but a broad range of works of art. Emphasis will include: A. The universality of these 
concepts, B. the varied interpretations of these concepts in relation to the time and locale in which 
the works of Art were produced, and C. the aesthetic qualities that evoke human responses and 
set significant visual images apart from the ordinary. 

Prerequisite — Art 200 or (Art 100, 101, and 102) 

VISUAL IMAGES OF MAN 302 (10th, 11th, and 12th grades) 

A continuation of Visual Images of Man 301 . 

Prerequisite — Art 301 

ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN 304 (10th, 11th, and 12th grades) 

A course planned to provide opportunities for students to critically examine the existing surround- 
ings with concerns for aesthetic and functional aspects of design in space. Students will become in- 
volved in research related to architecture, urban and suburban design, landscape design, and out- 
door advertising. 

Prerequisite — Art 200 or (Art 100, 101, and 102) 

DRAWING AND PAINTING 401 (9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th grades) 

A laboratory course designed to offer students opportunities to explore a variety of techniques and 
a wide range of media and with emphasis on drawing. Two dimensional interpretations of both two 
and three dimensional forms will be emphasized through concentration on: 1) line (characteristics 
and quality), 2) selection to tools and media to reflect desired characteristics and qualities, 3) value 
relationships, 4) spatial relationships, 5) volume, and 6) texture. 

Prerequisites — (Art 100, 101, and 102) or 200 and recommendation of Art teacher. 
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PRINTMAKING 402 (9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th grades) 

A laboratory course designed to provide experiences in a variety of techniques of the basic noc- 
esscs of printmaking, achieving design quality through the simplification of forms. These c 
processes will include the development of techniques through the use of the following matctiaU: 
paper plate, torn card, linoleum, and wood. These processes will include relief, resist, coord>h*d 
stencil, monoprint, and intaglio. 

Prerequisites — (Art 100, 101, and 102) or 200 and recommendation of Art teacher. 

WEAVING 403 (9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th grades) 

A laboratory course designed to include an investigation of the techniques, knowledges, construc- 
tion, and creative use of a variety of simple looms and materials for the production c? utilitarian 
and aesthetic woven objects. 

Prerequisites — (Art 100, 101, and 102) or 200 and recommendation of Art te;v\v,. 

SCULPTURE 404 (9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th grades) 

A laboratory course designed to offer students opportunities for experimentation in three dimen- 
sional design. Choices will be made from a variety of materials such a*, paper, plaster, wood, clay, 
and wire, with which to construct, carve, or fuse forms in space. Emphasis will be given to develop- 
ing a working acquaintance with the tools and materials of sculpture and with the uses and rela- 
tionships of design elements in three dimensional form in space. Natural and man-made forms of 
significance will be studied in correlation with laboratory work. 

Prerequisites— (Art 100, 101, and 102) or 200 and recommendation of Art teacher. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 405 (10th, 11th, and 12th grades) 

A laboratory course designed to offer experiences in the study of design through an exploration of 
the visual environment. Composition will be emphasized through particular attention to relation- 
ships of the elements of design: line, shape, texture, and value. Principles of photography will be 
introduced through the use of student built cameras, light-sensitive paper, and darkroom for devel- 
oping the paper negatives by contact printing. 

Prerequisite — 6 art courses and permission of Art teacher. 

COMMUNICATIVE DESIGN 406 (9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th grades) 

A laboratory course planned to provide opportunities for students to become actively involved in 
lettering, poster design, and display. Emphasis will be placed on the manipulation of color, line, 
texture, form, and space in the composition of layout design for school and community use. lim- 
' j reproduction anc ^ processes will be employed in the execution of poster design 

and display. Historical developments in communication symbols and media and their relation to 
new developments in communications will be investigated. 

Prerequisites — (Art 100, 101, and 102) or 200 and recommendation of Art teacher. 

PRODUCTION DESIGN 407 (10th, 11th, and 12th grades) 

A f c ,?V rS . e t0 include the study of the history of stage design, costume design, the techniques 

of lighting, and set construction. Students will plan, design, and construct sets, design costumes 
explore makeup techniques, and experiment with lighting. Students will work directly with the art 
teacher in cooperation with the drama teacher and students in the drama classes toward the execu- 
tion of stage production. 

Prerequisite — (Art 100, 101, and 102) or Art 200 and recommendation of Art teacher. 

INTERIOR DESIGN 408 (9th, 10th, 11th, and 12lh grades) 

A laboratory course planned to help students understand the uses of art in the home environment 
Creating interiors, which will be functional, aesthetically pleasing, and related to the needs and 
interests of people will be of primary concern. 

Prerequisites — (Art 100, 101, and 102) or 200 and recommendation of Art teacher. 
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DRAWING AND PAINTING 501 {9th, 10th, Illii, and 12th grades) 

A laboratory course designed to offer students opportunities to explore a variety of techniques and 
a wide range of media with emphasis on painting. Two dimensional interpretations of both two 
and three dimensional forms will be emphasized through concentration on: 1) color, 2) color rela- 
tionships, 3) characteristics and qualities of various painting media and 4) reproductions of paint- 
ings of art masterworks, including works of recognized contemporary artists. 

Prerequisite— 400 course in the same area and Art teacher recommendation. 

PRINTMAKING 502 (9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th grades) 

A laboratory course designed to include "carry-over" techniques from basic printmaking and an 
introduction to the more complex techniques of woodcut and intaglio. Students wilt become in- 
volved in the following methods of silk screen printing: stencil, tusche, and film. 

Prerequisite — 400 course in the same area and Art teacher recommendation. 

WEAVING 503 (9th,10th, 11th, and 12th grades) 

A laboratory course designed to present a survey of weaving, and to offer opportunities in the use 
of a variety of more complex weaving processes and materials. 

Prerequisite — 400 course in the same area and Art teacher recommendation. 

SCULPTURE 504 (9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th grades) 

A laboratory course designed to offer students "in-depth" experiences with selected materials and 
processes. The purposes of the course are to develop skills in handling chosen techniques and 
materials in spatial arrangements, increasing understanding of the uses of sculptural forms in our 
present-day culture, and expanding knowledge of sculpture, past and present. 

Prerequisite— 400 course in the same area and Art teacher recommendation. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 505 (10th, 11th, and 12th grades) 

A laboratory course offered as an "in-depth" study of design through an exploration of the visual 
environment. Composition will continue to be emphasized through particular attention to relation- 
ships of the elements of design: line, shape, texture, and value. 

Students will become engaged in: 

A. Camera construction 

B. Use of cameras for special effect 

C. Correct darkroom procedures 

D. Printing, developing, and enlarging photographs 

E. Contact-printing and dry-mounting 

F. History of photography 

G. Use of a 35 mm. camera and technical aspects of its use. 

H. Use of photography to develop designs suitable for execution in other art materials and processes. 
Prerequisite — Art 405 and permission of the Art teacher. 

COMMUNICATIVE DESIGN 506 (not offered at present time) (9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th grades) 

A course planned to provide opportunities for students to become involved in applying the prin- 
ciples of design as they relate to the field of direct communication in advertising art. the course 
will offer practical experience to students in the development of ideas and in preparing art work 
for the reproduction of signs, posters, invitations, folders, and direct mailing pieces with an intro- 
duction to commercial reproduction processes. 

Prerequisite — 400 course in the same area. 

SCULPTURE (JEWELRY) 604 (9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th grades) 

A laboratory course designed to offer students an opportunity to study and design small-scale 
(sculptural) forms used as personal ornaments. A variety of iimtenj!: and combinations will be 
used in processes compatible with purposes and student capability. 

Prerequisite — 500 course in the same area and Art teacher recommendation. 
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CERAMICS 409 <9lh, 10th. 11th, and 12th grades) 

A laboratory course designed to offer students opportunities for experimentation in three dimen- 
sional clay design by exploring the use of open and closed forms and by pinching, pulling, model* 
ing, and adding or subtracting clay. Emphasis will he given to developing a working acquaintance 
with clay and with the tools and other materials of ceramics. Also, emphasis will be given to the 
uses and relationships of design elements in three dimensional form in space. The use of commer- 
cial molds is prohibited. 

Prerequisite— (Art 100. 101, and 102) or Art 200 
CERAMICS 509 (9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th grades) 

A laboratory course designed to offer students an "in-depth" experience in clay. The purposes of 
the course are to further develop skills in handling chosen techniques and materials, and increas- 
ing understanding of the uses of ceramic forms in our present-day culture, and expanding knowl- 
edge of ceramics, past and present. The student will also be introduced to the potter's wheel and 
its use in making ceramic forms. 

Prerequisite — 409 course in the same area. 



The Business Education Department Chairmen have developed the philosophy and objectives 
stated below as a guide to a flexible program designed to meet the needs of boys and girls of aca- 
demic, business, and general programs. Certain skills, attitudes, traits, and understandings must be 
developed during the early teens so as to ease the gaining of greater depth and understanding in 
the more mature years. 

A. All education should be predicated on the need for each individual to be aware of his 
rapidly changing economic and social environment, to develop attitudes based on truth, 
honor, and human dignity, and to attain competencies for making his greatest personal 
contribution to growth and progress. 

B. Business Education respects the rights of the individual and his intrinsic worth to society 
and helps him to be a free man through intelligent self-understanding and adaptability to 
achieve a stable society. 

C. Business Education fosters in the individual pride in his work, creativity, individuality, and 
self-discipline so that he can effectively relate to his society and economic system. 

D. Business Education recognizes that commui ication is basic for the individual to express 
himself and gain information for rational decision-making; therefore. Business Education 
seeks to further develop the individual's basic skills in speaking, reading, writing, comput- 
ing, collecting, organizing, interpreting, and storing data in his personal and vocational 
activities. 

The numbering system used indicates that basic courses for skills to enter the business employ- 
ment field and understandings for living in a world demanding economic decisions, as well as to 
meet the demands of citizenship, are available in the 000-909 series. The specifically vocational 
courses are in the 080*989 series. Three areas are available — clerical, management, and stenographic. 



Touch control of alphabetic characters, figures, symbols, and operative parts of the typewriter 
(manual or electric); emphasis on correct typewriting techniques; application of typewriting skill to 
simple centering, word study, composition of sentences and paragraphs at the typewriter; recogni- 
tion of typewriting errors. 

No prerequisite; however, students who have taken elementary school typewriting may go to the 
next course by passing a test administered by the department chairman or typewriting teacher. 



BUSINESS EDUCATION PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES 



BUSINESS EDUCATION 



BEGINNING TYPEWRITING 101, 
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BASIC TYPEWKITING 102. 

Continued emphasis on techniques, skill building for control and speed; particular emphasis on ac- 
curacy m writing and reading numbers and symbols; application of typewriting skill to simple prob- 
lems of a personal nature; word study, word division; sentence structure, composition of para- 
graphs; themes, poetry at the typewriter; simple outlines for themes (I.A.B.); personal letters, ad* 
ressing envelopes; rough draft; note-taking on cards; typing on cards and composing from cards; 
simple tabulation of main heading centered and columns without headings; correction techniques. 
Prerequisite: Typewriting 101. A test may be taken to advance directly from 101 to the 103 course 
or from elementary school to 103. The test must be administered by the department chairman or 
a typewriting teacher. H 



INTERMEDIATE TYPEWRITING 103. 

Continued emphasis on skill building for control, speed, techniques; composition at the typewrit- 
er; word study, sentence structure, paragraph structure, themes, poetry, rough draft from note 
C f r . ' °“" ,nc '. 5,m P le Proofreader's marks; personal business letters, styles and significance of 
styles, addressing envelopes; simple manuscripts with cover, title page, contents, simple footnotes 
or reference information in content, bibliography, pagination, tabulations— organization for sta- 
tistics for decision-making, miin and secondary headings, columnar headings, four or more col- 
umns; simple duplication; carbon, fluid masters, stencil, or other that might be available locally. 
Prerequisite: Typewriting 102 or test equivalent. 

ENRICHED TYPEWRITING 104. 

Continue skill building and techniques for control and speed; apply skills to personal, club and 
community jobs. 

Prerequisite: Typewriting 102 or equivalent test. 

BASIC NOTETAKING 106. 

Basic principles of a brief writing system based on the alphabet of shorthand; how to read listen 
and organize material in notes, for term papers from reading and lectures with no emphasis on 
Verbatim notetaking and transcription. 

Prerequisite: Elective to all non-stenographic students. 

APPLIED NOTETAKING 107. 

Use of symbols in original writing; extension of basic principles; exercises in making notes from 
readings and lectures for research papers; use of notes in reviewing and preparing for examina- 
tions; use of notes at discussions, meetings, conferences and telephone. 

Prerequisite: Basic Notetaking 106. 

INTEGRATED STUDY ACTIVITIES 108. 

Application of all notetaking skills in English and typewriting to produce finished copy; review of 
typewriting skills. 

Prerequisite: Applied Notetaking 107. 



BUSINESS ECONOMICS 200. 

Develop in the students an appreciation of the economic system of the United States of America 
and the pnvate business enterprise system which works with government to satisfy the wants of 
the consumer; use of economic analysis in solving problems; concept of scarcity; U S market 
economy; problems of growth and stability; distribution of income; interrelationship of U. S. 
economy and world economics; development of basic word choice; speaking techniques, sources 
of information and systematic organization of information, basic computations, management of 
personal resources; personal traits and attitudes; considerations in choosing a vocation and 
courses ot support entrance into the vocation directly from high school or after post-high school 
or college training. v b 1 

No prerequisite. Required of all Business Education students, or its equivalent, 408/601 at the 11th 
and 12 grade levels. 
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PERSONAL RECORDKEEPING 201. 

Promote the individual's personal competencies in banking procedures, household records, per- 
sonal tax records, credit, savings, investments, and insurance, understandings of the role of each 
activity in the economic system of the United States of America from the consumer's point of 
view. 

Prerequisite: Introductory Economics 200. 

COMMUNICATIONS IN BUSINESS 202. 

Specific instructions in the use of communication systems supplemented with concepts of the role 
of the systems in facilitating the business and government activities in the private enterprise econ- 
omy; legal monopolies; the role of communication in business decisions— gathering, organizing, 
storing, retrieving information; use in employment; vocational opportunities in communication in- 
dustries. 

Prerequisite: Introductory Economics 200. 

TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 203. 

Develop an appreciation and understanding of the businesses engaged in supplying the equipment 
and services for meeting the needs for travel and transportation; types of organizations, labor 
problems, vocations available in trucking, railroad, automobile, airline, space, ocean, lakes, rivers; 
elements of risk and how these risks are handled; methods of capitalizing; related industries and 
services; government regulations and growth stimulation; consumer's problems and services. 
Prerequisite: None. 

BUSINESS AND COMMUNITY WELFARE 204. 

Develop an understanding and appreciation of the role of private, civic, governmental agencies 
in aiding and protecting the consumer; introduction to government finance, labor relations in 
American business. 

Prerequisite: None. 

CAREER GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS 20S. 

Survey of business careers, qualifications, traits and attitudes 'iccessary for successful employment. 

TYPEWRITING SKILL-BUILDING 300. 

An inventory of typewriting skills and understandings to be taken for each student during the first 
two weeks of the course; emphasis on skill in operating the typewriter as a copying machine; speed 
and accuracy to meet employment standards for reading, copying, proofreading alphabetic, num 
eric, and related symbols in typewriting; proofreading and correction of copy. 

Prerequisite: Typewriting 102 or 103 or equivalent test. Required of all vocational students. 
ADVANCED TYPEWRITING 301. 

Application of typewriting skills to production of letters— copying, typing from direct dictation at 
the typewriter, from transcription machines; statistical copy, including tabulation planning, fi- 
nancial statements; cards and other irregular sizes of paper; reports and manuscripts — outline, 
organization and special sections, rough drafts, footnotes or reference citations, bibliography; 
duplicating: carbon, fluid, stencil, offset, error correction; proofreading; application letters, tax re- 
turns, purchase order, basic legal forms and business forms; letter styles and basis for selection of 
style; envelope address styles; chain-feeding envelopes and forms. 

Prerequisite: Typewriting Skill Building 300. Required of all business education students. 

BASIC SKILLS IN BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 305. 

Reinforce skills in addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, whole numbers, fractions, deci- 
mals, mixed numbers, percentages; application of these skills to handle personal finances; cash 
and change making, recording income and sources of income, including commission, bank records 
of personal transactions, checking sales tickets, extensions, sales tax, excise tax, computing unit and 
average prices on orders; use of adding and calculating machines to check computations and to 
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give new setting to learning and use of skills where equipment is available; application of skills 
to sports records. 

Prerequisite: None. 

CONSUMER BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 306. 

Sources of personal or consumer income: Choice of occupation, use of statistics, graphs, charts to 
determine factors to consider in making decision— sex, location, education, industry; understand- 
ing of payroll procedures and deductions for group insurance, income taxes, purchasing property, 
use of credit, cost of credit, use of financial intermediaries for substitutes for money; savings, and 
protection against risks; vocabulary and economic concepts related to consumer activities. 
Prerequisite: Basic Skills In Business Mathematics 305. 

BUSINESS MATHEMATICS OF HOME OWNERSHIP 307. 

Factors to consider in locating a home; appraisal of surrounding property, the propety tax rate in 
the area, the direction of growth of neighboring industries and institutions, the length of time the 
family would possibly occupy the home; the cost and the means of payment: conventional loans 
from banks and savings and loan associations, personal loans, mortgages, insurance companies, 
elements of risk and how to plan for them: life and health insurance as related to home owner- 
ship problems; handling of notes; installment buying for the home; investments. 

Prerequisite: Business Mathematics 305 or Algebra. 

MATHEMATICS OF SMALL BUSINESS OPERATION 308. 

Mathematics of capitalizing a business: the type of organization, the age and resources of indi- 
viduals; insurance; employees and their benefits, payrolls; records for business decision; basic re- 
sources— farming and other raw materials; buying and selling; manufacturing: taxes; pricing; de- 
termining and distributing profits; handling losses and bankruptcy; units of measure; commis- 
sions; negotiable instruments. 

Prerequisite: Business Mathematics 305. 

LEGAL TYPEWRITING 401. 

Study of words, phrases, forms and procedures related to clerk-typist activities in the legal office; 
maximum accuracy in typing and proofreading and correction of errors; wills, power of attorney, 
leases, contracts, court reports; special problems of legal typewriting— copies, filing, correction; 
related readings and sources of information; personal traits; letter writing and transcription related 
to problems; backing sheets or endorsements. 

Prerequisite: Advanced Typewriting 301. 

MEDICAL RECORDS TYPEWRITING 402. 

Study of medical terms — pronunciation and meaning of basic vocabulary; typing these words in 
sentences; copying medical records accurately; copying and filing medical records; proofreading, 
correction of errors; insurance forms for various companies and medicare; medical ethics— person- 
ality traits, attitudes, work habits peculiar to the proper relationships of the medical typist with 
patients and doctor. 

Prerequisite: Advanced Typewriting 301. 

GOVERNMENT AND TECHNICAL TYPEWRITING 403. 

Study of problems involved in governmental typewriting and technical reports; emphasis on ac- 
curacy in typewriting numbers, names, and special vocabularies and symbols; tabulations, head- 
ings; production of charts and graphs; specialized vocabularies and related readings from technical 
journals; ethics; proofreading and correction of errors. 

Prerequisite: Advanced Typewriting 301. 

PERSONAL AND FAMILY FINANCE 405. 

Develop a realization of financial responsibilities, plan income and expenses for individual and 
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family; sources of family income; budgets — realistic and flexible; banking services and their use; 
income tax records and returns; property and other taxes; installment buying; loans and other 
sources of funds; risks; planning for growth and stability in family finances. 

Prerequisite: None. 

FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS AND TAXATION 406. 

Obligations and taxations; negotiable instruments, types of business organization; relationships of 
business and government. 

Prerequisite: None. 

LEGAL ASPECTS OF PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 407. 

Owning and transferring property, types of insurance; renting; preparation and importance of vvi 
Its. 

Prerequisite: None. 

CONSUMER ECONOMICS 408. 

A general course designed to focus the basic economic concepts of issues that an individual must 
consider as a consumer, citizen, and voter living in the United States of America with local, state 
and national relationships; wise management of one’s i , conomic affairs; appreciation of the inter- 
relationship of the role of an individual as a producer and consumer; readings from current litera- 
ture and analysis of economic problems involved. 

Prerequisite: None. 

PRINCIPLES AND ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 501. 

The private enterprise sysiem of the United States of America — the nature and extent; oppor- 
tunities in business; organization: sole proprietorships, partnerships, cotporations, cooperatives; in- 
ternal business organization; office organization and functions. 

Prerequisite: None. 

MANAGEMENT OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 502. 

Decisions involved In starting a business: organization, location, housing and equipment layout, fi- 
nancing; type of operation-manufacturing, selling, service, firchasing, merchandising, production, 
promotion, marketing, transportation, credit and collection, rersonncl; government relationships; 
survival factors. 

Prerequisite: None. 

THE LAW AND LEGAL PROBLEMS 503. 

Introduction to law and legal problems; origin of our legal system, types of law, crimes, legal rights 
and duties; Uniform Commercial Code. 

Prerequisite: None. 

CONTRACTS 504 . 

Basic elements of contracts; rights and obligations of parties; discharge of contracts; sales contracts; 
contracts of employment; warranties; agencies. 

Prerequisite: None. 

DISTRIBUTION IN THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 506. 

Definition and function of distribution; economic setting of distribution and market mechanism; 
contribution to stability; role in international trade; methods of promotion and responsibilty to 
the international hade, methods of promotion and responsibility to the consumer; determining 
consumer demand. 

Prerequisite: None. 

SALES PROMOTION AND ADVERTISING 507. 

Place and function of sales promotion and advertising; classification of advertising; role of the ad- 
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vcrtising agency; scope of advertising; mechanics of advertising; media, campaigns as developed 
by businesses of different sizes; the consumer and advertising; agencies to protect the consumer. 
Prerequisite: None. 

PRE-EMPLOYMENT TYPEWRITING 508. 

Intensive review of typewriting skills and techniques; emphasis on taking employment tests; writ- 
ing letters of application, requests for interviews, completing application forms accurately and neat- 
ly, follow-up letters, preparation of style manual and job-application interview exhibit; research job 
opportunities and standards of employment for clerk-typist; handwriting and its place in typewrit- 
ing forms; signatures; composition at the typewriter; business and economic terms from current 
literature and news media; sources of information on job vacancies; labor Department; private 
employment agencies. 

Prerequisite: Two courses in typewriting. 

CENTRAL ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 601. 

Importance of economics and the nature of economic understanding: dealing with economic 
problems, making economic decisions, thinking objectively; micro- and macro-economics, abstract 
reasoning; scientific method and economic theory; statics and dynamics; value judgments; wants, 
scarce resources, need for decision making, need for economic system; factors and principles of 
production. 

Prerequisite: None. 

MARKET PRICE SYSTEM 602. 

Private enterprise economy; circular flow of income; markets; supply and demand; prices; com- 
petition; role of government; distribution of income; market determination of income; profits; la- 
bor, wages and labor unions; economic security. 

Prerequisite: None. 

ECONOMIC ISSUES AND POLICIES 603. 

Economic growth and stability; measuring the performance of the economy; national production 
and income; fiscal policy; monetary policy; international trade and investment; comparative eco- 
nomic systems. 

Prerequisite; None. 

CLERICAL PROCEDURES 180. 

Appreciation and understanding of clerical work in business and professions; occupational data; 
general office duties; desirable personal traits and attitudes; communications systems of the of- 
fice-telephone, mail, telegrams, memorandums, business letters, reports, copying and duplicating 
processes, automation, filing, special emphasis on accuracy in reading alphabetic and numeric 
symbols, interpreting instructions, typing, filing, proofreading, correcting errors. 

Prerequisite: Advanced Typing 301. 

FILING AND RECORDS MANAGEMENT 181. 

Understanding of filing procedures and records control, including processing, storing, retreiving, 
and re-storing records and correspondence, various types of filing systems: alphabetic, geographic, 
numeric, alpha-meric, soundex, and subject; use of filing equipment and supplies; automation in 
filing. 

Prerequisite: Clerical Procedures 180. 

BASIC COMPUTATIONAL MACHINES 182. 

Introduction of techniques for operating the 10-keyboard and full -keyboard adding machines, the 
10-keyboard printing, rotary, electronic and key-driven calculators to accomplish the fundamental 
arithmetic processes with speed and accuracy; occupational data; statistical reports. 

Prerequisite: Business Mathematics 305 or its equivalent. 
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RECORDKEEPING IN BUSINESS 1B3. 

Introduction to cashiering, figuring wages, preparing the payroll and tax reports, keeping retail 
sales records, and automated recordkeeping. 

Prerequisite: Business Mathematics 305, Algebra or equivalent. 

PUNCHED CARD DATA PROCESSING 184, 

Introduction to data processing for understandings in facilitating the handling and interpretation of 
business data through recording source information and the processing cycle — source documents, 
key punch, verifier, punched tape, channel codes, sorter, collator, interpreter, reproducer, and 
accounting machine; practice on keypunch or simulated keyboard typewriters. 

Prerequisite: Advanced Typewriting 301. 

introduction to dictating and transcribing machines 186. 

Development of an understanding of the role of dictating and transcribing machines in the office; 
practice in planning and dictating correspondence and reports to recording machines; develop* 
ment of skill in transcription of prepared recordings with accuracy and speed. 

Prerequisite: Advanced Typewriting 301. 

WORK EXPERIENCE 189. 

On*thc-job experience in private industry or governmental offices; personnel reports from the in* 
dustry will indicate what should be taught to each student. A student may need this type of ex* 
pcriencc for maturation and understanding of need for more education. It may be scheduled as 
part of the regular school day or a full-time job for one quarter. 

Prerequisites to be determined by the local school system, based on community needs and student 
needs. 

INTENSIFIED LABORATORY EXPERIENCES IN PURCHASING AND SELLING 281. 

Intensive work with forms, equipment, and procedures used in selected businesses in purchasing 
and selling Personal traits and business ethics; related readings. 

Prerequisite: Advanced Typewriting 301, Machines 182 and Recordkeeping 183. 

INTENSIFIED LABORATORY EXPERIENCES IN PAYROLL AND PERSONNEL 282. 

Intensive work with forms, equipment, and procedures used in selected businesses in payroll and 
personnel departments. Personal traits and business ethics; related readings. 

Prerequisite: Advanced Typewriting 301, Machines 182, and Recordkeeping 183. 

INTENSIFIED LABORATORY EXPERIENCES IN ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE AND PAYABLE 283. 
Intensive work with forms, equipment, and procedures in selected businesses in accounts receiva* 
ble and payable departments. Personal traits and business ethics; related readings. 

Prerequisite: Advanced Typewriting 301, Machines 182, and Recordkeeping 183. 

INTENSIFIED LABORATORY EXPERIENCES IN PU8LIC REVENUE DEPARTMENTS 284. 

Intensive work with forms, equipment, and procedures used in local, state and federal revenue de* 
partments; personal traits and business ethics; related readings. 

Prerequisite: Advanced Typewriting 301, Machines 182, and Recordkeeping 183. 

MACHINE SHORTHAND TECHNIQUES 286. 

Introduction of principles of expressing sounds by touch operation of a shorthand machine; prac- 
tice in spelling reading and transcribing machine recorded notes. Vocational information. 
Prerequisite: Typewriting Skill Building 300 and a C average or above in English. 

MACHINE SHORTHAND DICTATION 287. 

Reinforcement of machine shorthand theory with emphasis on taking dictation with speed and ac- 
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curacy. Students who complete this quarter's work should be scheduled to 482, S81, S82, S83, 
681, 632, 683 to develop further ability in taking and transcribing dictation. 

Prerequisite: Business Education 286 and 301. 

WORK EXPERIENCE 289. 

On-the-job experience in private industry or governmental offices; personnel reports from the in- 
dustry will indicate what should be taught to each student It may be scheduled as part of a school 
day or as full-time work for one quarter. 

Prerequisite: To be determined by the local school system, based on community needs and student 
needs. 

INTRODUCTION TO BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 380. 

An overview of the complete bookkeeping process. 

Prerequisite: Business Education 305 or Algebra. 

BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURES 381. 

Introduction to bookkeeping for a merchandising business: the bookkeeping cycle with special 
journals, subsidiary ledgers, and banking activities. 

Prerequisite: Business Education 380. 

SPECIAL BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES 382. 

Special problems: combination journal, sales and purchases, payroll accounting, depreciation and 
disposal of fixed assets, bad debts, accounts receivable. 

Prerequisite: Business Education 381. 

INTRODUCTION TO AUTOMATED DATA PROCESSING 385. 

General information course presenting processes, concepts, terminology, problem-solving skills, in- 
struction-writing, and use of logic; background information for business careers. 

MACHINE TRANSCRIPTION OF LEGAL DICTATION 387. 

Intensive practice in transcribing legal material from recordings; reading legal journals to improve 
spelling, vocabulary, and pronunication and understanding of legal terms and procedures; the role 
of the machine transcriptionist and legal ethics. Prerequisite: Business Education 401 and 12 quart 
ers of English with above average achievements. 

MACHINE TRANSCRIPTION OF TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC DICTATION 388. 

Intensive practice in transcribing technical and scientific material from recordings; reading techni- 
cal and scientific journals for improvement of spelling, vocabulary, pronunciation, and understand- 
ing of technical and scientific terms and procedures; the role of the machine transcriptionist and 
ethics of the secretary; occupational data. 

Prerequisite: Business Education 403 and 12 quarters of English with above average achievement. 
WORK EXPERIENCE 389. 

On-the-job training in office occupations under professional supervision; clerk-typist duties; taken 
as part of the school day or in a full-time experience for one quarter. 

Prerequisite: Business Education 301. 

ELEMENTARY SHORTHAND 480. 

Presentation of shorthand characters, brief forms, and word-building principles of expressing 
sounds by symbols; emphasis on correct penmanship, line of writing, and phrasing; practice in use 
of shorthand symbols in spelling, reading and copying from well-written shorthand plates; stress 
on increasing the student's business vocabulary; instruction in efficient notetaking techniques 
Prerequisite: Business Education 300 and C average or above in English. 

SHORTHAND DICTATION 481. 

Reinforcement of shorthand theory with an intensive review of principles learned in 480; con- 
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tinucd stress on increasing the student's business vocabulary, improving his ability to spell, 
punctuate, and apply the rules of grammar correctly; practice in reading and copying large 
quantities of well-written shorthand outlines; developing phrasing and word-building skills and the 
ability to write shorthand outlines for unfamiliar words rapidly from dictation; developing ability 
to take dictation on practiced and new material easily and rapidly from dictation; practice in 
transcribing on the typewriter. 

Prerequisite: Business Education 301 and ?CD. 

SHORTHAND PRE-TRANSCRIPTION 4£2. 

Continued development of speed and accuracy in taking verbatim dictation; introduction of office- 
style dictation; transcription at the typewriter; review of brief forms, word-building principles, and 
phrase building; frequent drills on geographical expressions, similar words, common word roots, 
abbreviated words, omission of minor vowels, grammar checkups, and shorthand vocabulary, tech- 
niques for speed in producing accurate transcripts; integration of shorthand, English, and type- 
writing skills into the production of mailable copy. 

Prerequisite: Business Education 481. 

INTENSIVE REVIEW OF SHORTHAND THEORY 483. 

Presentation of basic shorthand theory on an accelerated basis for students who have not followed 
the sequence and feel a need for further work in basic theory before entering the other course*, 
or for students who need additional skill-building time to prepare them for the following courses. 
Prerequisite: Business Education 480 or 301. 

BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING IN BUSINESS 484. 

Continue special bookkeeping transactions: sales tax, notes, interest, and accrued expenses; in- 
troduce bookkeeping and accounting for various types of business organizations. 

Prerequisite: Business Education 382. 

ACCOUNTING FOR PARTNERSHIPS, CORPORATIONS, AND COOPERATIVES 485. 

Compete study of elementary principles of partnership, corporation and cooperative accounting. 
Prerequisite: Business Education 382. 

MANUFACTURING ACCOUNTING 486. 

Minimum essentials of an accounting system for a manufacturing business; voucher system and in- 
ventory. 

Prerequisite: Business Education 382. 

ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 487. 

Introduction to electronic data processing; hist'rfy of computers, analog and digital computers, 
functions of business computer; electronic computer system; input and input media; storage 
unit, primary' storage and secondary storage; arithematic unit, decimal system and binary system; 
control unit and stored program; output and output media; block diagram; difinition, organize 
data, devise piocedure for solution, test procedure, carry out program; basic symbols of block dia- 
gram, coding, debugging, testing, electronic data processing applications to banking, inventory 
control, payroll. 

Prerequisite: Business Education 385. 

WORK EXPERIENCE 489, 

On-the-job training in clerical activities under the supervision of a qualified business education 
teacher; taken as a part of the school day or as a full-time job for one quarter. 

Prerequisite: Business Education 180, 181, 182, 183 or 380. 

SHORTHAND SPEEDBUILDING 581. 

Further development of shorthand skill in increasing speed of taking dictation of new material at 
an employable rate; further emphasis on production of mailable transcripts from dictation taken 
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on unfamilar material; continued stress on techniques of handling materials, preparation for tak- 
ing dictation, developing shortcuts for specialized vocabularies and high-frequency words, and ef- 
ficient transcription techniques. 

Prerequisite: Business Education 482. 

SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION S82. 

Development of efficient transcription techniques for accurate and rapid production of mailable 
letters with continued emphasis on the applicatinn of tire correct fundamentals of English; con- 
tinued emphasis on vocabulary building; practice in taking dictation on new material; improve- 
ment of ability to proofread rapidly and accurately and make neat corrections of errors. 
Prerequisite: Business Education 482- 

ADVANCED SHORTHAND SPEEDBUILDING AND TRANSCRIPTION 583. 

Further development of transcription and rapid writing skills; further emphasis on spelling, vocabu- 
lary, punctuation, capitalization, use of reference materials, and accurate but rapid production oi 
mailable materials; proofreading; personal traits and sense of responsibility for accuracy in every 
detail before submitting the correspondence or report for the signature. 

Prerequisite: Business Education S81. 

MACHINE TRANSCRIPTION OF MEDICAL DICTATION 584. 

Intensive practice in transcribing material (medical) from recordings; reading medical journals for 
improvement of spelling, vocabulary, pronunciation, and understanding of medical terms and 
procedures; the role of the machine transcriptionist and ethics of the medical secretary. 

Prerequisite: Business Education 402 and 12 quarters of English with above average achivcmcnt. 
Human Biology would be helpful. 

MACHINE TRANSCRIPTION OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE DICTATION 585. 

Application of all skills and knowledges to transcribing letters, memorandums, business forms, and 
reports required of a foreign correspondent; related inquiry into opportunities fo r employment and 
further training; ethics of the secretary. 

Prerequisite: Business Education 301 and 12 quarters of English with above average competence in 
the foreign language to be used. 

SIMULATED WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 587. 

Students will be assigned to a teacher who will place them on production jobs within the local 
school and direct reading and skill building activities according to their individual needs to enable 
them to become employable, as well as develop self-confidence. 

Prerequisite: Business Education 301, 180, 181, 1B2, and 183 or 380. 

WORK EXPERIENCE 589. 

On-the-job training in office work under supervision of a business education teacher, taken as part 
of the school day, or as a full-time job for one quarter. 

Prerequisite: Business Education 301, 180-183 or 360-382, or 482 according to the type of work 
to be undertaken. 

LEGAL SHORTHAND DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION 681. 

Practice in recording basic legal terms in shorthand symbols with speed and accuracy'; spell, pro- 
nounce, define the most-used legal terms; intensive practice in taking and transcribing articles con- 
taining legal information of benefit to prospective legal secretary, including case abstracts, letters 
in regard to legal professional matters, testimony, legal forms, and instructions and direction; high 
degree of accuracy; ethics of the legal office. 

Prerequisite: Business Education 401 and 582. 

MEDICAL SHORTHAND DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION 682. 

Introduction of shorthand outlines, spelling, definition, and pronunciation of basic medical terms; 
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intensive practice in taking and transcribing medical case histories, letters, and hospital records, 
articles from current medical journals; practice in the preparation of medical records; procedures 
and ethics of the medical secretary; accuracy and proofreading emphasized. 

Prerequisite: Business Education 402 and 5B2. 

TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION 683. 

Introduction of shorthand outlines, spelling, definition, and pronunication of basic technical and 
scientific terms; intensive practice in taking transcribing dictation of letters, reports, and records; 
reading technical and scientific journals; understanding the role of the secretary and ethics; ac- 
curacy and proofreading. 

Prerequisite: Business Education 403 and 502. 

BUSINESS COMMUNICATION 684. 

Overview of language skills with emphasis on grammar strength — vocabulary improvement: de- 
velopment of word power through use of the dictionary, synonyms, thesaurus, antonyms; spelling, 
pronunciation; parts of speech and word patterns, punctuation, capitalization, numbers; emphasis on 
oral communication; sensitivity and accuracy in use of words; handling a proposed subject effec- 
tively; outlining the speech; presentation techniques; platform manners; reading development: 
comprehensive knowledge of business problems, current news stories, periodicals, book reports on 
contemporary novels and biography; readings on personal development; cultural background of 
English language and literature by reading from selected short stories. 

Prerequisite: Business Education 301 and 12 quarters of English. 

TECHNIQUES IN BUSINESS COMMUNICATION 685. 

Implementation of grammar skills; emphasis on grammar competency; appreciation of cultural in- 
fluences; review of grammar comprehension; competency in writing effective sentences; developing 
effective paragraphs; oral English; reading skills for better communication; cultural influence of 
literature. 

Prerequisite: Business Education 684. 

EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION IN ACTION 686. 

Emphasis on composition in business writing with accompanying development of reading and 
speaking skills: preview of language skills; implementation of sentence structure and paragraph 
development; effective writing by researching and use of library; personal business writing; oral 
communication emphasizing group participation and parliamentary procedure; reading fiom busi- 
ness articles and trade journals; critical reports on columnists and editorials; creative expression by 
dramatic presentation of current political and economic problems. 

Prerequisite: Business Education 684. 

EFFECTIVE BUSINESS MESSAGES 687. 

Business writing and composition with presentation of all types of business messages currently used 
in today's business world; parts of a business letter; styles of business letters; qualities of successful 
business writing; types of business letters and correct approach in writing them; preparation of other 
business communications: telegram, memorandum, news release, minutes of meeting, agenda, itincr- 

Prcrequisitc: Business Education 684. 

EFFECTIVE REPORT AND TECHNICAL WRITING 688. 

Factual writing with research techniques; presentation of reports property documented and statisti- 
cal material; format of a report; announcements; informal reports; formal reports; news release* ad- 
vertising materials; oral communication in action with discussion groups and oral reports on adven- 
tures in writing reports. or r 

Prerequisite: 12 quarters of Ergtish. 
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WORK EXPERIENCE 689, 

On-the-job training in office work or management area under the supervision of a business education 
teacher; taken as a part of the school day or as a full-time job for one quarter. 

Prerequisite: Basic courses in clerical, management, or stenographic programs, depending on the type 
of work sought. 

NOTE: This series of work experiences is designed for students who need this motivation during the 
high school program. It starts the student early at the non-skilled level and moves him through all 
phases of a given industry during high school and provides the basic work experience for manage- 
ment level decisions for further training and employment. Nigh school is the time for these experi- 
ences rather than after extended education. 



All required English courses, regardless of ability level, emphasize literature, composition, and lan- 
guage as language. The differences among the courses lie in the nature of the literature and in the 
expectations of accomplishment. Classes of able pupils will read more difficult material, more ma- 
terial, or do a more probing analysis than classes of less able pupils. In writing, the greatest portion 
of which is related to the literature, the more able pupils will write longer, more thought-provoking 
papers. Teachers of all classes, regardless of level or ability group, teach integrated courses in which 
the language arts— reading, writing, listening, and speaking and the appreciation of literature— arc 
correlated with each other in a functional, purposeful setting. 

English Requirements: 

Seventy-five (75) credit hours are required of all students for graduation. These English credits may be 
acquired as follows: 

For Regular Students: 

Language Skills 101, 201 

Literary Types and Themes 102, 202 

Word Study 103 

Mythology and Poetry 203 

Composition and Rhetoric 301 

American Literature 300 

English Literature 400. 401 

Advanced Composition and Rhetoric 501 

Twenty (20) credit hours of electives may be selected as follows: 

Five (5) credit hours from American Literature 301, 302, 303, 304. 

Five (5) credit hours from English Literature 402, 403. 

Dramatics 501; Speech SOI. 

Ten (10) credit hours from Speech S02, Linguistics 605, World Literature 606, Poetry 607, De- 
velopment of the Novel 601, Literature of Tragedy 602. 

For Honor Students: 

Language 5kills 141, 241 

Literary Types and Themes 142, 242 

Mythology and Poetry 143 

American Literature 243 - 340 

Composition and Rhetoric 341 

English Literature 440 

Advanced Composition and Rhetoric S41 

Twenty-five (25) credit hours may be selected from the following: 

Five (5) credit hours from English Literature 440, 441, 442, 443. 

Twenty (20) credit hours from same groups available to regular students. 

For English Lab scries: 

Basic Skills 131, 132, 133 or Communications Skills 134, 135, 136 
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English Lab 231 

Lilerary Types and Themes 232 
Speech 233 

English Lab 331,332,333 
Practical tngi::h 431 
Readings in Literature 432 
American Literature 433 or Speech 433 
English 531 

Early English Literature 532 
Modern Novel and Drama 533 

ENGLISH LAB 131. 

This course is lor students whose reading |<m scores and teachers* observations .rdicate that they 
have a reading, spelling and writing problem. The course emphasizes sU.i;y skljs. prey a ration and 
taking of tests, word attack, spelling, paragraph analysis, and oral reaumg. 

Prerequisite: Students who are reading below *1.0 grade level as evidenced by reliable testing at the 
elementary school level are required to lake this course. 

ENGLISH LAB 132. 

The basic principles acquired in English lab 131 will be continued and strengthened. The continued 
use by the students of the daily Journal is urged. The course stresses word perception skills, syllabica- 
tion, reading skills, and written communicaiion. 

Prerr onsite: See English Lab 131. 

ENGLISH LAB 133. 

The basic skills of 131 and 132 will he continued in all areas. The course emphasizes reading skills 
(including interpreting punctuation, increasing vocabulary, comprehension skills) and composition 
skills. A study of sentence patterns according to meaning and structure is introduced preparatory 
to writing short paragraphs. 

Prerequisite: See 131 and 132. 



ENGLISH LAB 134. 

This course is to be offered only to students who have been pre-tested and found to lead 4 0 to 
5.5. It will emphasize the four communication skills: speaking, listening, reading and writing. The 
course will he designed to help the student compensate for his inability to read and write through an 
intensified program of oral-aural communication skill building. Skills to be developed include: 
Listening; To follow detailed directions and instructions. 

Speaking: To correct everyday errors of sub standard usage through patterned oral drills. 
Reading: Development of vocabulary and comprehension of expressed language, 

Writing: Sentence sense through usage rather than by grammatical approach; legibility of hand- 
writing, composition of simple sentence patterns, paragraphs, and poems. 

Prerequisite: All students reading at 4.0 to 5.5 he placed in this class. 

Recommendation: Students who progress Iwyond 5.5 may be transferred to average class upon rec- 
ommendation of teacher and department chairman. 



ENGLISH LAB 135. 



This course is a continuation of 1.34— listening, speaking, reading and 
is to teach individual skills needed by the student. 



writing. The major objective 



ENGLISH LAB 136. 



See English Lab 134 for description, prerequisite am! recommendation. 



LANGUAGE SKILLS 101. 



This course includes a guidance on “How to Study** Casic sentence patterns will be expanded to types 
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and kinds of sentences. Capitalization and punctuation will be strengthened through usage. ScnR'iuv 
structure to paragraph development will be built into the writing program. 

LANGUAGE SKILLS 141. 

See English 101 and Addenda in the Course requirements. 

LITERARY TYPES AND THEMES 102 and 142. 

Stress will be placed on understanding the themes in fiction and nonfiction. Poetry ami drama will 
be included with w riting experiences coming from ideas suggested from selections read. Vocabulary 
study will include literary terms related to the types of literature studied plus new words used in 
selections studied. 

MYTHOLOGY -POETRY 143. 

This course is designed for the accelerated students in the eighth grade. All reading skills will be 
stressed in the hope that a deeper appreciation for literature wi^ result. This course is designed to 
create an appreciation for beliefs and legends of peoples of ancient times— to see myths and folk 
tales as a part of our heritage. 

WORD STUDY 103. 

This course is composed of a practical »nd usable s:udy of words showing their relationship to read- 
ing and writing. The etymology of wo'ti* will provide students with a background for reading and 
for a broader understanding of the impor anc>' of using the right words for meaning and beauty in 
expression of both oral and written communication, skills in using sentence patterns will be con- 
tinued through the writing program. A broader «x|>er,ence in reading will be offered by pioviding an 
abundance of suitable reading materials 

LANGUAGE SKILLS 201. 

This course is designed to help students to see the relationship between sentence structure and 
language— spoken and written. Reading skills and study of vocabulary and spelling will be con- 
tinued. This course also develops the paragraph through a variety of methods. 

LANGUAGE SKILLS 241. 

Course includes the study of agreement (verbs, pronouns) levels of modifiers (words, phrases, 
and clauses) recognition of verbals, and special uses of case forms. Composition stresses the 
limitation of subject matter, developing tlie thesis statement, parallel outlining of topic ideas, 
and the use of transition; capitalization and punctuation will be studied as needed. 

LITERARY TYPES AND THEMES 202. 

This course is designed to emphasize forms, elements and characteristics of various literary types 
and offers opportunities to compare the various types. The course also includes opportunities for 
oral and written composition. 

LITERARY TYPES AND THEME 242. 

Particular emphasis will be placed on fofns, dements and characteristics of the short story, novel, 
essay and biography and poetry. Advanced students will be expected to master such and will be 
expected to grasp some of the finer points of writing. Oral and w ritten activities will be included. 

MYTHOLOGY AND POETRY 203. 

This course familiarizes students with classical allusions needed for later study of literature and for * 
reading in general. The course offers the study of poetry to gain knowledge of rhythm, rhyme, al- 
literation, verse form, imagery, and emotional intensity and provides opportunity to develop 
themes and sketches. 

ENGLISH LAB 231. 

This course is designed for those students who read below 5.5 and have a poor record of achieve- 
ment in English. Instruction in language, sentence and paragraph development, reading skills, spell- 
ing, and library skills is provided. 
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Prerequisite: Diagnostic testing for placement. 

LITERARY TYPES AND THEMES 232. 

This course will be designed to help the student gain enjoyment and understanding from his 
reading. The student will be encouraged to understand the themes of the various types of literature 
he reads in the course: a novel or novelette, short stories, nonfictional types, appropriate poems, 
and drama. Written compositions will be geared to the students' abilities. Frequent opportunities 
will be given to the students for oral participation.. Available A-V materials will be used. 
Prerequisite: Diagnostic testing— student still not reading above 5.5. 

SPEECH (MASS MEDIA) 233. 

This course provides training in the development of skills in oral reading and public speaking. 
Audio-visual materials will be used as much as possible; newspapers and periodicals should be 
emphasized. 

Prerequisite: Diagnostic testing— student still not reading above 5.5. 

AMERICA'S LITERARY HERITAGE 300 AND 340 (HONORS). 

This course provides a comprehensive study of American Literature covering the period from 
1020 to 1865. Included in this course will be the works of Benjamin Franklin, James Fcnimorc 
Cooper, Cdgar A. Poe, Washington Irving, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and William Cullen Bryant. The 
course includes an in-depth study of a novel. 

CHANGING TRENDS IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 301 AND 341 (HONORS). 

This course provides an analytical survey of major writers of American Literature covering the 
period from 1050 to 1914. The course is designed to examine the techniques and revolutionary in- 
fluences which molded the literary thoughts of su<h writers as Walt Whitman, Sidney Lanier, 
Emily Dickinson, OHenry, Stephen Crane, Jack London, and Edwin Markham. 

MODERN TRENDS IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 302 and 342 (HONORS). 

This course provides opportunities for in-depth study of literary types— short story, novel, drama, 
poetry, and non-fiction — and their relationship to human values. 

SOUTHERN LITERATURE 303. 

This course is designed to help the student evaluate the literary types of southern literature. A 
thematic approach involving humor, the early South, war literature, and modern literature will be 
used. 

AMERICA'S LITERARY HERITAGE 330. 

This course is a modified version of America's Literary Heritage 300. The course is designed to 
study literary types through a thematic approach to such themes of life as ideals, principles, and 
faith. The course shows the continuity of the "American Dream" from 1608 to present. 

Pupil placement will be determined through testing for reading level, and by department recom- 
mendation. 

COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 301. 

This course provides a review and mastery of fundamental language structures and usage. It intro- 
duces basic writing skills and related mechanics. It offers intensive examination of the drama as a 
literary genre. The study of research techniques and the writing of a short library paper are included. 

COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 341. 

A course designed to provide mastery of the concepts of language structure and related mechanics. 
The main emphasis in literature is on drama— understanding the dramatist's techniques, i.e. diction, 
mood, tone, point of view, etc., and understanding the drama's reflections of the basic concerns 
and values of mankind. See Composition and Rhetoric 301 for research paper. 
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ENGLISH LAB 331. 

This course emphasizes the meaning, usage, and structure which are necessary for correct writing 
and speaking in practical daily experience. The study provides opportunity for motivating and 
arousing student interest in areas of experience that involve him. It i< *:con*mended that the class 
consist of no more than twenty-five students who are above 5.5 reading level. Pupil placement will 
be determined through scores from diagnostic tests given at the beginning of the year. 

ENGLISH LAB 332. 

Fiction and Non-fiction. This course provides a variety of reading for enjoyment and notes the 
characteristics of literary forms— short stories, essay, poetry, and newspaper and magazine articles. 
Reading, writing, speaking, and listening will be stressed rather than a critical analysis of the literary 
level 7hC C sh ° U d COn5151 ° n ° morc than twcnt y* fivc students who are reading above 5.5 

ENGLISH LAB 333. 

Drama. Drama 333 will include a brief history of the theater so that a student may have a concept 
of drama as a literary form. Oral interpretation of one act plays should be emphasized. A compara- 
tive study of two longer plays should be attempted. The class should adapt a short story into a 
play. The class should consist of twenty-five students who are reading above 5.5 level. 

EARLY ENGLISH AND RENAISSANCE LITERATURE 400-440. 

The purpose of this course is to acquaint the student with the beginnings of English literature pri- 
marily through a study of the epic and the writings of Chaucer. Early Renaissance poetry of Spenser 
and other writers will be introduced; emphasis will be on Shakespeare: Poet and Playwright, late 
Renaissance prose and poetry of fonson, Donne, the Cavalier poets, and Bacon will he included. 
Recommendation: This course should bo the first of English Literature courses studied. 

AGES OF REASON AND ROMANTICISM 401-441. 

This course, beginning with Milton and Bunyan of the 17th Century, offers a comparative view of 
the 18th Century and the age of Romanticism. 18th Century authors studied include Dryden, Pope, 
Swift, Goldsmith, Addison, and Steele. The Romantics covered include Wordsworth, Coleridce. 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats. 

VICTORIAN WRITERS 402 - 442. 

A study of the Victorian Period in which essayists, poets, and novelists were deeply concerned about 
the state of English culture, religious and scientific conflicts, growth of democracy, and industrial 
problems. Representative writers include Tennyson, 8rowning, Arnold, Huxley, Hardy, and Conrad. 

MODERN BRITISH LITERATURE 403-443. 

This course Is designed to provide an overall view of English litoratuio from 1900 to the present. 
Both prose and poetry will be examined as well as developments in the modern dramas. Modern 
novels will be studied in depth. 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH 431. 

This course is designed for the non-academic student with a record of poor achievement in English. 
Students who read on or below the seventh grade level will be eligible for this course. The student's 
need to be convinced that skill in the use of languige will benefit him in school and in the future 
is paramount In this particular course. 

READINGS IN LITERATURE 432. 

This course is for students who may have a wide range of potential ability who have achieved little 
success in the English classroom. A study of various types of literature related to a number of 
activities and protects serves both to teach recognition of these forms and to encourage the student 
to we in their reading revelations of life and of people. No established formula will work in any 
given class, but some activities, with related work in composition, are suggested in the Course Out- 



line Guide for English. 
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ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 501-541. 

Mechanics of grammatical construction and usage with emphasis on clear, correct and effective 
composition; writing of research paper; review of verb tenses, time sequence, verbals, ambiguity, 
semantics, rephrasing for emphasis; intensive study of models for style and imitation. 

INSIGHTS INTO COMMUNICATION 531. 

This course is designed to reach the student who is not college bound, the student who has not 
been successful in the study of academic English, and the student who seeks to sharpen his under* 
standing and awareness of social thought in order to function intelligently within a complicated 
society. 

EARIY ENGLISH LITERATURE 532. 

This course is designed for the student who is not college bound, the student who has not been suc- 
cessful in academic English, and the student who is curious about and interested in his literary heri- 
tage. Being familiar with the established classics gives confidence and poise to the student. Being 
able to trace the values of present society from early history gives the student a wiser grasp of the 
complexities of social change. 

MODERN NOVEL AND DRAMA 533. 

This course is designed for the student who is not college bound, and who must be equipped to 
judge intelligent modern writing, television, and movies. Use of skill-building materials can be 
reduced in favor of class reading together with modern materials of worth. 

GENERAL ELECTIVES 
ENGLISH CREDIT 

DRAMATICS 501. 

This course is for the student who is interested Jn belter knowledge and appreciation of dramatic 
arts but not in personal involvement in productions. The course offers instruction in the basic steps 
in play production, such as designing sets, types of acting, lighting, and adaptation of dramas to the 
stage. 

SPEECH 502. 

Speech (mass media) offers training in the basic speech skills of pronunciation, enunciation, vocab- 
ulary huilding, and voice training. Class activities include oral reading, role playing, story telling, and 
speech making. The purpose of the course is to improve the student's personal speaking habits 
in informal speech situations and to develop skills in the practices of reading aloud, telling stories, 
and making specific kinds of speeches. 

NON-ENGLISH CREDIT 

JOURNALISM I — NEWSPAPER 501, 502, 503. 

The purpose of this course is to make students aware of the values of mass media as seen through 
the study of television, radio, motion pictures, and periodicals. In addition to this evaluative study, 
the beginning student should be made aware of the techniques of producing student publications. 
3 quarters. 

JOURNALISM II — NEWSPAPER 601, 602, 603. 

The purpose of this course is to enable students to experience the complexity of producing, selling, 
and distributing student publications. The student in this course should be offered the opportunity 
to become familiar with all aspects of the student publication. 

JOURNALISM I— ANNUAL 504, 505, 506. 

The purpose of this course is deigned primarily to introduce students to the production and sale 
of the school yearbook. Attention will be given to journalistic writing techniques, photographic 
skills, compository techniques, and business management responsibilities. This course also includes 
an intensive study of the various forms of mass media and their influences on modern society. 
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JOURNALISM II — ANNUAL 604, 60S, 606. 

!rh C jr^.° f J hi ^ 0UrSC ""Jr 5 Jr ?r nd , “P° nsibi l i 'y for the actual production and sale of the 
schoo! yearbook. Other possible publications include a spring supplement for the yearbook, a 
guidebook of procedures for the upcoming staff, and a school handbook. 

3 quarters. 

PLAY ANALYSIS 507-607. 

^!| A r t,nfi ? nd P,ay f roduC,i . on arc desi K ncd f ° r the students interested in involvement 
hor^ mnnfin» * 0 ? dram ;? S - p,a J Analysis 1$ intended to acquaint students xvith a significant num- 
vidual techniques P aywn8h,i W,th cmphas,s <>" adapting their works to the stage and their indi- 

ACTING 508 - 606. 

?*'!! aCq y a L nt th ° l ? 1 tljden, / wl,h !hc baslc of the stage that govern an actor, make 

n in t ? hc prob C ™ of an ac!ors tradc ' and B've the student the opportunity to act 

in an assortment of plays assuming a variety of roles. 1 1 7 

PLAY PRODUCTION 509 - 609. 

This course will acquaint the student with the technical aspects of producing a play and employ 
methods and processes of yarious aspects of p!ay production learned in previous courses in the 
actual choice and production of a play. 

courses' 5 '* 0 * ,0 ' al1 600 ICVCl C0U,ses J,e , "° American literature courses and two English literature 



ELECTIVES FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE NOVEL 601. 

A H J !^ 5l5 || 0f . ,h e "° V !: 1 05 J Score; — its background, structure and themes. Emphasis on representative 
raulknef US 8 evolu, ' on and P r0 8«:ss of the form from Tom lones through the works of 

DRAMA OF TRACEDY 602. 

?hJ.h 8 r U rl an j , c h r m k S .? f l r 'f' C Understanding of dramatic form and essence of tragedy 

nn£ ^ k ? d El '“ bc,hjn) - Em P ha5IS ? n 0edi P u$ ' M«beth, Hamlet, Cyrano, and The Emperor 
(ones, (or similar suggestions at the teacher's discretion.) P 

WORLD LITERATURE 606. 

?nilish° rf « dC5iRn J !d f0r L ,he . S, J uden l wh0 15 wilh hi$ n ‘” iw American literature and with 

English Literature and its inherited traditions. World Literature will aid in the gradually developing 
concepts of world understanding. b y u "«-'oping 

Maloria,s; , S r # c ! u P‘ n B from modern European languages; studies from Greek and Roman 

plrnmtl'7 tUr °' 50 Oriental writers. Types: poetry, short stories, essays, folk tales; 

excerpts from novels, biographies, and epics; drama. 1 

Prerequisites: 2/3 unit (each) in American and English Literature. 

POETRY 607. 

Study of poetic devices, terminology, themes and figurative language. Critical analysis of selected 
poems in class interpretation of elements of poetry as applied to specific poems. V 

LINGUISTICS 605. 

stud £ n l ts awar * of J an B ua B c as man's tool of communication. It includes 
five aspects of linguistics, morphology, phonology, etymology, grammar systems, and semantics. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

The rationale for this Course Guide has developed over recent years with the reading of current 
books and periodicals, attendance at conferences and meetings, and discussions of language teach- 
ing within our own group, with language teachers of other systems, and with visiting consultants. 
It is based upon the following premises: 

That it is desirable for a great number of students to have the benefits of language study to 
the extent of their individual talents and interests 

That the primary aim of such study in the modern languages is the ability to communicate 
satisfactorily with native speakers in the language with courteous awareness of differing cul- 
tural points of view 

That an early beginning facilitates excellent pronunciation and intonation; an extended 
sequence, adequate control of the fundamental skills of understanding, speaking, reading, and 
writing 

That Latin has its place In a humanistic education and should broaden horizons, especially for 
those of some academic talent 

That the primary aim of Latin study is the ability to read easily in the language and, through 
acquaintance with the linguistic structures, to acquire a broader enneept of linguistic growth 
and development, and thus to see new dimensions in one's own language. 

Toward these purposes, the Fulton County Schools make the following provisions in the foreign 
langauge program: 

A FLES program in either French or Spanish as may he practical for a given school, planned 
progressively from the beginning in grades four and three respectively through the seventh 
grade, for all pupils of the school 

Careful articulation of the FLES program with the high school eighth grade program for those 
whose achievement and interest make it feasible to continue. 

Provision for an extended sequence, either continued from FLES or begun* at ninth or tenth 
grade level (minimal recommended sequence three years in a modern language, two in Latin). 

Provision for additional electives above the minimal sequence in the three languages presently 
offered, with these courses in the modern languages taught in the target language. 

Provision for continuing in one language while adding a second language if desired. 

Note: For those students on the Academic Program who choose a science-language combination 
for graduation are required to have thirty (30) credit hours in a language. Eighth grade FLES 
credit may be included in the thirty (30) credit hour requirement here. 

The sequential nature of the language program should be noted. That is: French and Spanish 
programs are sequential for nine (9) quarter courses. The Latin program is sequential for 
six (6) quarter courses. 

SEQUENTIAL 

SPANISH 101-102. (Alternate Sequence 104-105 and 107-106) 

Places primary emphasis on the establishment of the sound system and facility in using patterns and 
vocabulary. 

SPANISH 103-201. (Alternate Sequence 106-204 and 108 - 207) 

Makes the transition to the written language, with increasing attention to skills in reading and in 
accuracy in writing what has been taught. 

SPANISH 202-203. (Alternate Sequence 205-206 and 206 - 209) 

Continue to stress oral fluency, but also places increasing emphasis upon reading for understanding 
in the language and on controlled composition. There should be distinct growth in vocabulary and 
sentence patterns for functional use. 

SPANISH 301. 

Begins the transition from controlled reading and composition to gradual independence. 
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SPANISH 302. 



Continues the growth toward independence in reading and writing. This is the place for growing 
awareness of the total language pattern through consistent teacher-use of the appropriate termin- 
ology in the language. 



SPANISH 303. 

Offers opportunity for individual reading, and unstructured oral and written reports. While gram* 
matical terminology and analysis arc not essential for a successful grade, it will be helpful, espe* 
aally for college-bound seniors, to have opportunities to sec the total language pattern and to 
understand the structure, which by this time the entire class should use easily in spec :b and 
writing. r 

NOTE: Alternates are provided tor various texls in use in different schools. 

NON-SEQUENTIAL (ELECTIVES)** 

SPANISH 401. 



Hispanic Character and Attitudes 



SPANISH 402. 

Hispanic History and Legend 

SPANISH 403. 

Some Aspects of the Cultural Scenes 
SPANISH 404. 

News Media 



SPANISH 405. 

Social Behavior and Education 
SPANISH 406. 

A Glimpse at Spanish Ait and Literature 

** Continuing progress in oral and written compositions with discussion centered about subject 
matter of the reading material; growth in acquaintance with cultural background. 

SPANISH 501. 

A Visit to Spain 



FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: 

Students who have taken Spanish in elementary school and have been recommended, will take the 
following courses in high school: 

SPANISH 192. 

SPANISH 193. 

SPANISH 291. 

SPANISH 292. 

SPANISH 293. 

SEQUENTIAL 

FRENCH 101. (Alternate Sequence 104) 

Places primary emphasis on the establishment of the sound system and facility in using the patterns 
and vocabulary taught. ° v 

FRENCH 102. (Alternate Sequence 105 or French 192 for FLES group) 

See description of French 101. 



Sec Spanish 102 for description 
See Spanish 103 for description 
Sec Spanish 201 for description 
See Spanish 202 for description 
Sec Spanish 203 for description 
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FRENCH 103. (Alternate Sequence 106 or French 193 for FLtS group) 

Makes the transition to the written language, with increasing attention to skills in reading and in 
accuracy in writing what has been taught. 

FRENCH 201. (Alternate Sequence 204 or French 291 (or FLtS group) 

See description of French 103. 

FRENCH 202. (Alternate Sequence 205 or French 292 (or FLtS group) 

Continues to stress oral fluency, but also places increasing emphasis on reading for understanding 
in the language and on controlled composition. There should be distinct growth in vocabulary and 
sentence patterns for functional use. 

FRENCH 203. (Alternate Sequence 206 or French 293 for FLES group) 

Sec description for French 202. 

FRENCH 301. (Alternate Sequence French 301-Transition or French 391 for TLES group, if kept sep- 
arate; otherwise, 301.) 

Begins the transition from controlled reading and composition to gradual independence. 

FRENCH 302. (Alternate Sequence French 302-Transition or French 392 for TIES group, if kept separ- 
ate; otherwise, 302.) 

Continues the growth toward independence in reading and writing. This is the place for growing 
awareness of the total language pattern through consistent teacher- use of appropriate terminology 
in the language. 

FRENCH 303. (Alternate Sequence French 303-Transition or Fiencli 393 for I LLS group, if kept sep- 
arate; otherwise, 303.) 

Offers opportunity for individual reading, and unstructured nral and written reports. While gram- 
matical terminology and analysis are not essential for a successful grade, it will he helpful, especially 
for college-bound seniors, to have opportunities to see the total language pattern and to underhand 
the structure, which by this time the entire class should use easily, in speech and writing. 

NOTE: Alternates are provided, based on different texts in use in various schools. 

NONSEQUENTIAL (ELECTIVES)** 

FRENCH 401. 

The French People: Sentiments and Spirit * 

FRENCH 402. 

Life in France Today 
FRENCH 403. 

The Artistic View of Life 
FRENCH 404. 

Teenagers and Teen-age Life 
FRENCH 405. 

Introduction to Reading Literary Selections 
FRENCH 406. 

A French Drama 
FRENCH 501. 

A Visit to Paris 

** Continuing progress in oral and written composition with discussion centered about subject 
matter of the reading material; growth in acquaintance with cultural background. 
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SEQUENTIAL 

LATIN 101 (Alternate Latin 105) 

To develop competence in Latin pronunciation and sounds; to develop the ahilitv to read with 
comprehension simple sentences using structures and vocabulary presented. 

LATIN 102. (Alternate Latin 106) 

To develop the following: 1) a growing skill in oral reading; 2) ability to read with comprehension 
simple sentences using structures and vocabulary presented; 31 growing ahility to understand sim- 
pie Latin sentences without recourse to English; 41 ability to reflect understanding through replies 
to questions or summary statements. } 

LATIN 103 (Alternate Latin 107) 

vocabulary plcte'lcS" 8 WWl ,,dcnuJ ' c «’"'P«*ension of Latin and mastery of Latin forms and 
LATIN 201 (Alternate 20») 

compreh'ensio 5 n C * VnU * Cim,,IctC advjnccd *>*"*«♦ ™ d to develop increased ability to read with 
LATIN 202 (Alternate 206) 

Mastery of syntax, emphasis on facility in reading Latin with understanding, and acquaintance with 
Roman History through reading selections from Livy. 

LATIN 203 (Alternate 207) 

Ability to read selections offered with understanding and to convey meaning in Cnglish; to develop 
an understanding of the overall schematic structure in Latin grammar. 

NOTE: Alternates are hased on Waldo Sweet, Programmed Latin. 

NON-SEQUENTIAL (ELECTIVES) 

LATIN 401. 

The Catalinian Conspiracy: Cicero and Sallust 

LATIN *102. 

Cicero: Oration for Archias and Other Readings 

LATIN 403. 

Latin Prose Readings: Selections from Cicero, Pliny, and Gellius. 

LATIN 405. 

The Aeneid: Juno's Wrath 
LATIN 406. 

The Acneid: Aeneas and Dido 

LATIN 407. 

The Aeneid: Aeneas in the Underworld 

LATIN 408. 

The Aeneid: Aeneas in Italy 
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HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

The strength of our Nation lies within the strength of the individuals who compose it. Therefore, 
physical education has the obligation and opportunity to serve as the medium for a well integrated 
individual; intellectual, emotional, developmental and social; using movement as the experience. 

GENERAL OBfECTIVES 

1. To develop acceptable social and cultural standards, appreciations, and attitudes in the proper 
environment under qualified leadership. 

2. To promote the understandings and skills necessary to the worthy use of leisure with emphasis 
on activities having lifetime values. 

A. REQUIREMENT 

1. Health Education. Two quarters required. 

a. Health Education 111 or 121 — one quarter at 8th grade 

b. Health Education 211 or 221— one quarter at 10th grade 

2. Physical Education. Ten quarters required as follows: 

a. Physical Education 110 or 120 — one quarter at 8th grade 

b. Physical Education 119 or 129 — one quarter at 8th grade 

c. Three quarters in team sports 

d. Three quarters in individual sports (Note; For simplification, any activity not a "team" sport 
is classified as "individual") 

c. Two quarters elected from either category 

B. ELECTIVES 

Beyond the required quarters, there are many opportunities for students to take courses of special 
interest. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

BOYS' COURSES 
HEALTH EDUCATION 111. 

Units of study in understanding the body, personal grooming, posture, first aid, sex education, 
venereal disease education, personality development, common health problems (tobacco, drug 
abuse). Required at 8th grade. 

HEALTH EDUCATION 211. 

Units of study in dynamic living, mental and emotional health, modern medical discoveries, com* 
mon health problems (alcohol, drug abuse, health fads), medical self-help, congenital diseases, de* 
generative diseases. Required at 10th grade. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 110. 

Introduction to physical education and a cardiovascular and skeletal fitness program. Required at 
8th grade. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 111. 

Beginning soccer and volleyball. No prerequisite. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 112. 

No prerequisite. Beginning basketball and flag football. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 113. 

No prerequisite, Angle ball, crab*ball, 4-square ball and softball. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 114. 

Beginning track and field and tennis. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 115. 

Prerequisite: Physical Id. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 116. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 117. 

No prerequisite. Beginning archery and weight training. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 131. 

Adapted program. Recommendation ol department. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 211. 

Intermediate soccer and volleyball. Prerequisite 111. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 212. 

Intermediate basketball and gator ball. Prerequisite 112. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 214. 

Intermediate tennis and track and field. Prerequisite 114. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 215. 

Intermediate gymnastics. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 216. 

Intermediate wrestling and stunts and tumUiry. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 218. 

iTq^teJ 0 Swimmin8 ' Pfc,cf > ui5i,c 118 « successfully passing beginners' swimming test. Offered 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 231. 

Adapted program. Recommendation of departmennt. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 315. 

Advanced gymnastics. Prerequisite 115, 215. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 318. 

tSSS% h li, q e uar J .er n8 ' Pfe,eqUi5i ' e ^ °‘ SU££e “ fu ">' pJ » i " 8 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 331. 

Adapted program. Recommendation of department. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 411. 

First quarter as student assistant. Prerequisite 301 and recommendation of department. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 412. 

Second quarter as student assistant. Prerequisite 302 and recommendation of department. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 413. 

Third quarter as student assistant. Prerequisite 302 and recommendation of department. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION— COEDUCATIONAL COURSES: 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 101. 

Beginning badminton, bowling, golf and recreational games. Prerequisite 5 quarters physical educa- 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 201. 

Intermediate badminton, bowling and golf. Prerequisite 101 and five quarters of physical educa- 
tion. 4th quarter. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 202. 

Intermediate archery, angling, camping and outdoor education. Prerequisite 117 or 127 and five 
quarters of physical education. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 301. 

Advanced tennis and volleyball. Prerequisite 111, 114, 211, 214 OR 121, 124, 221, and 224. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 302. 

Student leadership preparation. Prerequisite 9 quarters of physical education and department ap- 
proval. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 303. 

Boating skills and safety, water skiing. Prerequisite swimming skill. 4th quarter. 

GIRLS COURSES. 

HEALTH EDUCATION 121. 

Units of study in and understanding the body, personal grooming, posture, first aid, sex education, 
venereal disease education, personality development, common health problems (tobacco, drug 
abuse). Required at 8th grade. 

HEALTH EDUCATION 221. 

Units of study in dynamic living, mental and emotional health, modern medical discoveries, com- 
mon health problems (alcohol, drug abuse, health fads), medical self-help, congenital diseases, de- 
generative diseases. Required at 10th grade. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 120. 

Introduction to physical education and a cardio-vascular and skeletal fitness program. Required at 
8th grade. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 121. 

Beginning soccer and volleyball. No prerequisite. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 123. 

Flag football, softball and speedball. No prerequisite. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 124. 

Beginning track and field and tennis. No prerequisite. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 125. 

Beginning gymnastics. Prerequisite 126. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 126. 

Beginning modern dance and stunts and tumbling. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 127. 

Beginning archery, rhythms and self-defense. No prerequisite. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 128. 

Beginning' swimming. 4th quarter. 

PHYSICAL EpUCATION 129. 

Introduction, to individual and the team sports. Required at 8th grade. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 221. 

Intermediate soccer and volleyball. Prerequisite 121. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 222. 

Intermediate basketball and field hockey. Prerequisite 122. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 224. 

Intermediate tennis, track and field, and weight training. Prerequisite 124. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 225. 

Intermediate gymnastics. Prerequisite 12S. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 226. 

Intermediate modern dance and stunts and tumbling. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 228. 

Intermediate swimming. Prerequisite 128 or Successfully passing beginners swimming test 4th 
quarter. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 231. 

Adapted program. Recommendation of department. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 32S. 

Advanced gymnastics. Prerequisites 12S and 22S. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 328. 

Advanced swimming, life saving. Prerequisite 128, 228, or successfully passing intermediate swim- 
ming test. 4th quarter. / 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 331. / 

Adapted program. Rccommcndatiori of department. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 421. 

First quarter as student assistant. Prerequisite 302 and recommendation of department. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 422. 

Second quarter as student assistant. Prerequisite 302 and recommendation of department. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 423. 

Third quarter as student assistant. Prerequisite 302 and recommendation of department. 

HOME ECONOMICS 

RATIONALE 

"Home Economics is the field of knowledge and service primarily concerned with strengthen- 
ing family life through: 

— educating the individual for family living 
— improving the services and goods used by families 

—conducting research to discover the changing needs of individuals and families and the 
means of satisfying these needs 

— furthering community, national, and world conditions favorable to family living" 

The first purpose is the major responsibility of the secondary Home Economics program. 

The Teachers in Fulton County believe that Home Economics Education's unique contri- 
butions center around: 
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1. Managing Personal and Family Resources 

2. Directing Growth and Physical Care of Children. 

3. Developing Satisfactory Interpersonal Relationships 

4. Providing for the Physical Needs of Family Members 

Note: Requirement of all students: 

Family Development: Five (5) credit hours from 301, 401, 501 at 10th, 11th, or 12th grade. 
All girls on the general course program arc required to have fifteen (15) credit hours of 
Home Economics. 

Home Economics. 

a. Home Ec. 301, 302, 303, 304, are nonsequential. 

b. Home Ec. 203 prerequisite for Home Ec. 303. 

c Home Ec. 204 prerequisite for Home Ec 404. 

d. For Home Ec. 901 at least one Development course a prerequisite. 

c. For Home Ec. 902 at least one Housing course as a prerequisite. 

f. For Home Ec. 903 at least one Nutrition course a prerequisite. 

g. For Home Ec. 904 at least one Textile a prerequisite. 

h. A 10th grade student may take Home fcc. 100 courses upon recommendation of department 
chairman. 



HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
PERSONAL, HOME AND FAMILY DEVELOPMENT 
TEENAGE DEVELOPMENT 101. 

Designed to help the individual to gain a sense of identity, to analyze personal goats, values and 
attitudes, to accept responsibility, to recognize and solve problems, and to investigate and analyze 
future occupational rote. 

FAMILY DEVELOPMENT 201. 

Designed to help the teenager understand the patterns of family life in all cultures as these relate 
to the rotes of family members and the relationship of family structures, traditions, and beliefs to 
values and goals. 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND CARE 301. 

A study of the child from prenatal to adolescence, the contributions of the family and the com- 
munity to the development of the child. 

PREPARATION FOR ADULT ROLES 401. 

Designed to prepare the teenager for the various rotes an adult may assume: marriage, parenthood, 
citizenship, social life and employment 

CONTEMPORARY FAMILY LIVING 501, 

A study of the various phases of family Ufe, resources available to meet family goals, areas of ad- 
justment and family crises. 

INDEPENDENT STUDY 901, 

An opportunity to work independently tc further develop previously acquired skills and know- 
ledge in personal, child and/or family development. 

Prerequisite: Any one course in this area. 

HOUSING AND MANAGEMENT, 

MANAGEMENT FOR TEENAGERS 102. 

Designed to develop skills for decision making in order to have more money, energy, time for de- 
sired activities, special interest, occupational activities. 
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DECORATING AND DESIGNING INTERIORS 202. 

A study of creative combinations of furniture and accessories, arrangement of furniture, selection 
repays.” °' ,h<! h ° me ' lmprovisin8 (u,nishin 8 s ' Providing adequate storage and simple household 



BASIC HOME FURNISHINGS 302. 

** 1C se | ec li° n and care of furniture, major equipment and appliances, accessories, table- 
ware, arrangement of space. 

FINANCIAL EDUCATION FOR FAMILIES 402. 

'V s * dy j" l management of family income with emphasis on sources, budgeting, credit, invest- 
ments, and laws relating to family finances. 



HOUSING 502. 

The study of choices of housing and its influence on people; the relationship of furnishing, equip- 
ment, maintenance, and improvements to family housing needs. ™ q P 

INDEPENDENT STUDY 902. 

An opportunity to work independently to further develop understandings, attitudes, and skills pro- 
vrously acquned in the field of housing, home furnishings, management and finance 
Picrcquisitc: Any one course in this area. 



NUTRITION AND FOOD. 
FOOD FOR TEENAGERS 103. 



Tf 0 ^, 0mphasis on «* Individual and his food habits; understanding of 
quldum^ and !lracks hea h *" d appea,ance; U5e and catc °< equipment in the preparation of 



FOOD SELECTION, PREPARATION AND SERVICE 203. 

Fundamcnta! principles and skills of selecting, buying, preparing and serving each of the major food 



MEAL MANAGEMENT 303. 

S 'inH ,yp “ ° ( ,a , mily , m F als Involving several cost levels, time limits, types of equip- 

use of spaced cces50ncs; knowledge of factors influencing consumer practices; arrangement and 

Prerequisite; Nutrition 203. 



THE SCIENCE OF FOOD 403. 

A study designed to utilize scientific principles of food preparation. 

INDEPENDENT STUDY 903. 

Applying knowledge and skills of nutrition and food in planning and carrying out individual proj» 

Prerequisite: Any one course in this area. 

TEXTILE AND CLOTHING. 

CLOTHING FOR TEENAGERS 104. 

se, “ ,ion ' c,0,hin8ca,e ' a$ ,e,a,ed 10 pe,$onal appea,an “' 



FUNDAMENTALS OF CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION 204. 

Development of skill in use and care of sewing and pressing equipment, 
patterns, fabrics and notions; construction of simple garments. 



selection of commercial 
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CONSUMER TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 304. 

A consumer approach to the study of purchasing practices and clothing trends as affected by cco* 
nomic conditions, marketing control, and aesthetic characteristics; and extensive study of the 
science of textiles. 

TAILORING TECHNIQUES 404. 

A study designed to increase skills as related to tailoring: altering and fitting patterns, preparation 
of fabrics, specialized construction and pressing techniques. 

Prerequisite; Textiles and Clothing 204. 

CREATIVE DESIGN IN TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 504. 

A study designed for planning and carrying out of creative projects in personalizing garments and 
in designing textiles and clothing. 

INDEPENDENT STUDY 904. 

An opportunity to work independently to practice and further develop understandings and skills 
acquired in previous Textiles and Clothing courses. 



INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Definition 

industrial Arts is that part of the total educational process which deals with the study of materials, 
tools, processes, methods, opportunities and working conditions of the technical or industrial so- 
ciety in which we live and work. 

Aim 

The Industrial Arts Program seeks to develop desirable habits, interests, and character traits through 
cooperative work. It also seeks to stimulate an appreciation for good workmanship, design and the 
values of industry. 

Objectives 

The objectives arc to develop in each student 

1. Desirable work habits 

2. The appreciation of logical thinking 

3. Good workmanship 

4. An interest in Industry 

5. A knowledge of good design 

C. A knowledge of tools and materials and the fundamental processes of Industry 
7. Consumer knowledge 
0. A basis for leisure-time activities 

9. An appreciation of fiscal values 

10. Aesthetic values 

11. Orderly performance 

Drafting 200, Wood 200, Meta! 200, Electricity 200, Graphic Arts 200, Ceramics 200 arc each pre- 
requisite to subsequent courses in these respective areas. All other courses in an area arc non- 
sequential. 

DRAFTING 200. 

This course is prerequisite to all drafting courses. The purpose is to show the scope of work done 
in drafting and to give the student an opportunity to use basic equipment in making a drawing. 
Correct use of lines and instruments is stressed. 





DRAFTING 201. 1 

Additional operations required to make a three-view working drawing are presented. This in- 
cludes a study of dimensioning. Basic methods of pictorial drawing arc considered. 

DRAFTING 202. 

Sections, developments, rendering and job opportunities in the field of drafting arc considered. 
DRAFTING 301. 

This course is designed to acquaint the student with engineering drawing: Giarts, graphs, applied 
geometry and auxiliary views arc covered. 

DRAFTING 302. 

A detailed study of production drawing methods and manufacturing processes is made. 

DRAFTING 303. 

A major portion of this course will be used to familiarize the student with industrial machine op- 
erations. Special consideration is given to gears, cams, splines, pulleys, bearings and frict'on 
drives. 

DRAFTING 401. 

This is the first course in architectural drafting. A study of architectural history, home site con- 
siderations, physical facilities and local ordinances is made. Skills arc developed in the use of 
architectural lettering and symbols and abbreviations. 

DRAFTING 402. 

Building practice is considered, foundations, types of construction, brick masonry, framing prac- 
tices, roof construction, windows, and doors are discussed. Floor plan development procedure is 
considered. 

DRAFTING 403. 

Pictorial representation, specifications, financing construction and related study of the building in- 
dustry is made. 

DRAFTING 901. 

Provision is made for individual research, design development and modeling for the advanced 
drafting student. Courses arc offered only with the approval of the instructor: Independent study 
methods will be used. 

DRAFTING 902. 

Continuation of Drafting 901. 

DRAFTING 903. 

Continuation of Drafting 901 and Drafting 902. 

TOPOGRAPHIC OR MAP DRAFTING 601. 

This is a special field of drafting which gives the student experience in all phases of Topography, 
landscaping and terrain mapping. It deals with such things as city and state planning, communica- 
tions, transportation and developments. 

WOOD. 

WOOD 200. 

A prerequisite for all other wood courses. Wood 201 is an exploration course designed to show the 
beginning student the scope of the work presented in the wood shop program. It is designed to 
acquaint the student with the hand processes. 
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WOOD 201. 

The student continues work started in Wood 201 with the additional benefit of power equipment. 
Basic operations arc shown and the student has an opportunity to design and build projects which 
use them. Th; » is a prerequisite to alt Wood 300 series courses. 

WOOD 202. 

A study of furniture making is made. Advanced joints are considered as well as more advanced 
wood finishing methods. 

WOOD 301. 

advanced course designed to allow the student to develop skill in desired areas of woodwork- 
ing. Project selection is worked out on an individual basis. Advanced operations are presented as 
needed. 

WOOD 302. 

Continuation of Wood 301. 

WOOD 303. 

Continuation of Wood 302. 

WOOD 901-902 - 903. 

METAL TECHNOLOGY 200. 

A prerequisite for alt metal courses. Designed as an exploration course to show the type work done 
in various metal courses. Shop work is conducted in the areas of bench metal and wrought metal. 

METAL TECHNOLOGY 201. 

A course designed to acquaint the student with the areas of sheet metal and art metal. Tools and 
equipment required to perform operations in these areas will be used in the instructional pro- 
gram. 

METAL TECHNOLOGY 202. 

A study is made of welding, forging, heit treating and foundry work. The student has an oppor- 
tunity to experiment in various areas. 

METAL TECHNOLOGY 301. 

A study of welding is made. Various methods of welding and cutting metals are discussed. 
METAL TECHNOLOGY 302. 

Machine shop operations are considered. Machine toots are used to construct projects which re- 
quire the student to perform many basic operations. 

METAL TECHNOLOGY 303. 

A continuation of Metal 301. Machine tools are used to develop additional skills. 

POWER TECHNOLOGY 100. 

This unit is designed to provide the student with the basic knowledge of the types and uses of 
Power Technology which are available to him now or will be available to him in the not too dis- 
tant future. How power is developed from the transfer or the conversion of energy through the 
various mediums. The relationship of power to our everyday living. 

GRAPHIC ARTS TECHNOLOGY 200. 

This course is designed to furnish the basic knowledge and understanding of the Graphic Arts 
Industries. It is intended to furnish some information concerning tools, materials, processes, work- 
ing conditions and opportunities associated with the graphic arts industries. 

GRAPHIC ARTS 201. 

’.his course includes methods of composing type, basic materials used in printing, research in the 
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printing industry and photography from a basic point of view. 

GRAPHIC ARTS 202. 

A study of the basic types of cameras, principles of photography, developing of film, equipment 
care and use, enlarging, photography as a hobby and photographic services. 

HOME MAINTENANCE 100 

This course Is designed to give knowledge and practice in the making of needed home repairs 
as associated with any of the fields or areas of Industrial Arts. To acquire a degree of skill in the 
use of the common tools and their care. This course will associate primarily with the areas of 
metal, wood and electricity. 

HOME MAINTENANCE 201. 

To learn certain fundamental concepts about plumbing and heating units of the home and to ac- 
quire skills in the maintenance and repair of such units. 

HOME MAINTENANCE lift. 

This course is designed to give the student some basic knowledge in finishing materials as applied 
to the Interior and the exterior of a house. A basic knowledge of the maintenance and caie of ap- 
pliances, electrical circuits, basic automobile body repair and auto electric circuits as well as minor 
motor adjustments. 

CERAMICS 200. 

A prerequisite to all ceramics courses. This course is designed to give the student knowledge ap- 
plication and the opportunity for investigation into the history of ceramics, products, manufacture 
job opportunties, etc. which have to do with the ceramics industries. The student experience 
Includes practical application of the development of ceramic products, glazing, curing and study of 
the practical uses of the products as well as time and study in their production. 

BRICK MASONRY 201. 

This course is designed to give the student an insight Into the manufacture of concrete products, 
,r well as day products, and to furnish the opportunity for practical demonstrations in the use 
of these materials in the construction industry. 

TRANSPORTATION 901. 

A history of transportation, a knowledge of the basic means of modem transportation. The trans- 
portation of energy as compared with bulk transportation. 

INDUSTRY 901. 

From idea to finished product. Production planning, mass production, automation, quality control, 
marketing, profit and loss, influence of government. 

ELECTRICITY 200. 

Prerequisite for all electricity courses. General survey of the fields of electricity and electronics. 
Includes trw history of electricity— eloc’ronics, project planning, materials, tools, and processes. A 
study is maoe regarding electron flo,* and the factors which influence It. 

ELECTRICITY 201. 

Includes a unit on how electrons work, sources of electrical energy, tests, measurements and equip- 
ment. A study made of electric motors, generators and transformers, 

ELECTRICITY 202. 

Methods and communication such as the telegraph, telephone, radio transmitters, radio receivers, 
radar and television are discussed. Related study Includes a unit on what a person should know to 
be an intelligent consumer of the products of the electric! ty-electronics industries. 
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ELECTRICITY 301. 

A review of earlier electricity courses is followed by a detailed study of magnets, resistance and 
capacitance. 

ELECTRICITY 302, 

This study includes inductance, alternating and direct current, electrical measuring instruments, the 
oscillator, electron tubes, power supplies, amplifiers and transmitters. 

ELECTRICITY 303, 

Antenna systems, radio propagation, receiving principles, the superheterodyne, television and 
semiconductors are considered. 

LIBRARY EDUCATION 

Libraiy education courses survey the fundamental techniques in locating and using multi-media. 
These courses are designed to help the student become more adept in the use of library materials, 
to enable the student to give optimum service to the school population, and to encourage the de- 
velopment of initiative and leadership qualities. 

Each student shall serve one period each day in the library or a comparable period of time before 
or after school. He will be expected to complete independent study units and laboratory' activities 
relative to the particular course scheduled. Since this elective course is a combination of service 
to the school and learning experience for the library education student it is essential that special 
regulations be applied to the selection and scheduling of students into the course. 

Six (6) courses in library education are possible assuming three (3) such courses are (Uth) grade 
courses. If no 0th grade courses are laken, only three courses of library education are possible 
from grades 9-12. 

LIBRARY EDUCATION 100. 

An introduction to the use and location of multi-media. Orientation in classification and arrange- 
ment of the library collection will be emphasized. laborator/ activities to develop skills to serve 
the school population in Iho library will also be stressed. Special independent sludy units to chal- 
lenge the library education student's initiative and curiosity in the use of basic reference tools will 
be developed. 

LIBRARY EDUCATION 101. 

Opportunities to deepen the student's understanding of library services to the school population 
and to improve his personal skills of assisting librarians, teachers and students through continued, 
appropriate laboratory activities. Planned programs to improve insighls into availability and use 
of selected encyclopedias will be assigned. Continued selection of independent study units to 
challenge individual research will he encouraged. 

Prerequisite: Library Education 100. 

LIBRARY EDUCATION 102, 

Extension of Library Education 100 and 101. The use, similarities, and differences and unabridged 
dictionaries will be emphasized. Laboratory activities to improve service skills will be stressed. 
Continued selection of independent study units will be encouraged. 

Prerequisite: Library Education 100. 

LIBRARY EDUCATION 200. 

Above 0th grade level. 

In-depth instruction in the location and the use of multi-media. Increased skills in using card cata- 
log and special reference tools will be emphasized. Laboratory' activities appropriate to services 
performed will be developed through special study and practice. Course purposes to improve 
student's acquaintance and skills in using library resources and to direct his personal growth through 
service to the school population. 
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LIBRARY EDUCATION 301. 

A course designed to extend the library student's competence and experiences in locating and 
using multi-media. A study of biographical dictionaries that emphasize authors and illustrators will 
be stressed, but a survey of specialized biographi&il media will also lie considered. Attention will 
be given to the continued practice of appropriate laboratory activities to enable the student to be- 
come more adept in developing skills In serving the school population. Diagnostic testing over Li- 
brary Education 200 will be administered to determine problems and activities requiring inde- 
pendent review. 

Preiequisitc: Library Education 200. 

LIBRARY EDUCATION 401. 

General survey of advanced reference books and research techniques. Independent study units will 
emphasize a variety of sources such as: quotation books, poetry indexes, literary handbooks, spe- 
cialized dictionaries, e. g., Bible, economics, politics. The development of additional library service? 
skills will be continued through such laboratory activities as assisting in teaching local library pro- 
cedures to new library education students, filing cards in the card catalog, and compiling biblio- 
graphies for teachers. Diagnositc testing of Library Education 200 will be administered and 
evaluated to determine independent study areas needed for special review. 

Prerequisite: Library Education 200. 



MUSIC EDUCATION 

Music Is a subject area and field of knowledge unique and complete within itself. Tire satisfactory 
composition and performance of music, based upon knowledge gained through careful preparation, 
constitutes one of the great arts of our civilization. Knowledgeable listening to music, with its ac- 
companying achievement of understandings and literacy constitutes some of ihe great aesthetic ex- 
periences, pastimes, intellectual pursuits, emotional outlets, and enjoyments of our society. Music 
is everywhere. 

The study of music leads toward a complete education; it can build the aesthetic and spiritual 
values so important in the overall development of personality and character. It contributes toward 
the physical, intellectual, social, and emotional growth of the student. It enriches and supports 
other learnings. 

The music curriculum of the Fulton County Schools has been built for the needs, both immediate 
and long range, of the various member communities. It is far-reaching, with scope enough to meet 
the differences within and between these communities. With the exception of the two quarters 
of basic musicianship, which must be taken in sequence, all courses are capsuled into single quarter 
units, which need not be taken In any special order. There are courses for those who would learn 
music through the knowledge of the techniques of performance. There are many performing groups 
of varying types and ability levels. Classes are maintained for those who would produce music 
through Its writing or arranging. There are also studies for those who would perform music In a 
more social setting, such as through knowledge of recorder, or the production of Broadway-type 
musicals or operettas. And, equally Important, there are courses for those wlro would consume 
music. These range from general to specific, ard are designed to shape and widen the future 
audiences of our communities. As this curricuhm grows and develops, it is our desire that it will 
contribute substantially to performance, production, and the consuming of future music a the 
communities of Fulton County Schools. 
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MUSIC 

BAND. 

WOODWIND TECHNICS 101 and 201. 

The study of the woodwind instruments taught in classes of mixed woodwind instrumentation. The 
level of each quarter's work should roughly equal that found in half of a book of any of the stand- 
ard three*book methods currently in use. These classes are concerned with the knowledge and 
skills necessary for the performance of the instrument which the student is studying. Supplement- 
ary materials will be correlated with the methodology. 

WOODWIND TECHNICS 102 and 202. 

Prerequisite: Woodwind Technics 101 and 201. See description above. 

WOODWIND TECHNICS 103 and 203. 

Prerequisite: Woodwind Technics 102 or 202. See description above. 

BRASS TECHNICS 101 and 201, 102 and 202, 103 and 203. 

The same as above (Woodwind Technics), only for instruments of the brass family. 

PERCUSSION TECHNICS 101 and 201, 102 and 202, 103 and 203. 

The same as above (Woodwind Technics), only for the instruments of the percussion family. In 
this series of classes, as they advance, students will be introduced to and study as many of the 
various percussion instruments as time, class level, and dass size will permit. 

SPRING TECHNICS 101 and 201, 102 and 202, 103 and 203. 

1H* same as above (Woodwind Technics), only lor instruments of the string family. 

MIXED BAND INSlfiUMENTS TECHNICS 101 and 201, 102 and 202, 103 and 203. 

The same as above. 

RECORDER TECHNICS 101, 102 and 103. 

The study of the performance technics of the recorder, taught in the class setting in the same 
manner as the courses outlined above. Special emphasis will be placed here on the knowledge 
of recorder literature and period style. 

BAND 201, 202, 203 and 204. 

Maximum IS quarters per student career. Study of the literature and rehearsal and performance 
technics of the band ensemble. A performance organization for the student who might wish to 
elect membership in such a group, but has not yet reached the achievement level necessary for 
membership in the school's advanced instrumental performing organization. 

ADVANCED BAND 401, 402, 403, and 404. 

Maximum IS quarters per student career. Study of the literature and rehearsal and performance 
technics of the band ensemble on the highest level achievable within the given school. A perform- 
ance organization to be elected by students of high achievement and talent, with the understand- 
ing that there will be out-of-school performances required of all members during the school year. 

ORCHESTRA 201, 202, 203, and 204. 

Same as above (BAND), only for orchestral ,’nstru mentation. Depending upon the needs of the in- 
dividual school, this may be taught in a class of strings only, or of full orchestra instrumentation. 

ADVANCED ORCHESTRA 401, 402, 403, and 404. 

Same as for Advanced Band, only for orchestral instrumentation. Depending upon the needs of the 
individual school, this may be taught in a class for the strings only, or of full orchestra instrumenta- 
tion. 

STAGE BAND 301. 

Maximum 2 quarters per student-career. Study of the literature, and rehearsal and performance 
technics of past and current popular-jazz music as it relates to the stage band, with special cm- 
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phasis on performance style and improvisation. A performance organization for more talented and 
advanced students, which requires out-of-school performances of all members. 

INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE 401. 

Maximum 3 quarters per student-career. Study of the literature, and rehearsal and performance 
technics of chamber music from the various eras of musical composition. Open to students of select 
instrumentation, including piano, brass, woodwind, string, and percussion. Class size in this course 
should be limited to a maximum of approximately thirty students. During a given quarter each stu- 
dent will perform in several different ensembles and will be expected to attend out-of-r.chool per- 
formances both of their own making and of professional ensembles. 

CHORAL 

BASIC VOCAL TECHNIQUES 101 and 102. 

Placement by teacher. 9-12 grades. An introduction to tone production, breath support, proper vowel 
and consonant enunciation and general fundamentals of voice building. Gradual development of 
voice and related musical vocabulary (staff, notation, etc.,) through appropriate repertoire. 

GIRLS CHORUS 321, 322, 323, and 324. 

9-12 grades 

Development of musicianship through singing of unison, two, rluee and four-part choral literature. 
Accompanied and easy unaccompanied literature will be studied and prepared for limited perform- 
ances. 

Prerequisite: Basic Choral Techniques or Permission of the teacher. 

BOYS' CHORUS 211, 212, 213, and 214. 

9-12 grades. 

Development of musicianship through singing of unison, two, three and four-part choral literature. 
Accompanied and easy unaccompanied literature will be studied and prepared for limited perform- 
ances. 

Prerequisite: Basic Choral Techniques or Permission of the teacher. 

MIXED CHORUS 301, 302, 303 and 304. 

9-12 grades. 

Development of musicianship through singing of unison, two, three and four-part choral literature. 
Accompanied and easy unaccompanied literature will be studied and prepared for limited perform- 
ances. 

Prerequisite: Basic Choral Techniques or Permission of the teacher. 

ADVANCED GIRLS' CHORUS 421, 422, 423, and 424. 

9-12 grades. 

Emphasis will be placed upon learning and performing vanou'. choral styles, ranging from medium to 
difficult literature. Three, four and multi-part accompanied and unaccompanied literature will be sung. 
Prerequisite: Permission of the teacher. 

ADVANCED MIXED CHORUS 401, 402, 403 and 404. 

9- 12 grades. 

Emphasis will be placed upon learning and performing various choral styles, ranging from medium to 
difficult. Four, multi-part, double chorus selections unaccompanied motets, and contemporary works 
will be sung. 

VOCAL ENSEMBLE 501. 

10- 12 grades. 
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A course offered lo a select group of blended, mixed or like voices to give experience in duet, trio, 
quartet, octet, etc., singing. Many styles of ensemble type singing will be explored, such as madrigals, 
barbershop, and contemporary ensemble work. Special emphasis will be placed upon development of 
the ability to carry an independent part in an ensemble group. 

Prerequisite: Permission of the teacher. 

MUSICAL THEATRE 401. 

9-12 grades. 

Emphasis of this course will be in dramatic music productions. Students interested in solo and en- 
semble singing may elect. 

Prerequisite: Permission of the teacher. 

BASIC MUSICIANSHIP THEORY 100 and 101. 

A two-quarter course to he taken in sequence. No prerequisite. 

A basic survey of fundamentals and vocabulary of music involving experiences in rules and termin- 
ology of notation, car training, sight singing, harmonic and melodic dictation and basic small 
form analysis. Students who elect this course should make arrangements to have a keyboard instru- 
ment readily available for practice and assignments, either at home, school, church, etc. 

SIGHT SINGING 201. 

8-12 grades. 

A specialized course involving study and drill in the technics of singing from the written score. 
Prerequisites: Basic Musicianship or Permission of the instructor. 

HARMONY 201. 

A study of the fundamentals of musical structure; melody and melodic components, with basic writ- 
ten, aural, vocal and keyboard experiences in unison, two, three and four-part music. Students who 
elect this course should have a keyboard instrument readily available for practice and assignments, 
cither at home, school or church, etc. < 

Prerequisite: Basic Musicianship 1 and 2 or Permission of the instructor. 

GENERAL MUSIC 101 and 102. 

8- 9 grades. 

An overview of all phases of music including singing, learning to play informal social instruments, mu- 
sic appreciation, and basic fundamentals. A variety of materials and resources including films, con- 
certs, visits, and television will be utilized. 

OPERA APPRECIATION 201. 

9- 12 grades. 

A brief history of opera, terminology, and several representative works will be studied. Filmf, televi- 
sion, recordings, and performances will be greatly utilized. 

THE HUMANITIES 301, 302, and 303. 

11-12 grades. 

A study of the historical and aesthetic relationship of painting, sculpture, architecture, drama, poetry, 
music and the dance. 

MUSIC APPRECIATION SURVEY 301. 

10- 12 grades. 

An introduction to constructive and critical listening of music, for the purpose of broadening any stu- 
dents' insight through use of recordings, tapes, films and scores. The class activities will be tied to 
actual live performances of music groups which reside or perform in the area. 




PHILOSOPHY: 



MATHEMATICS 



One of the underlying concepts inherent in the mathematics program of Fulton County is that every 
student should have some experiences with mathematics beyond the elementary level. As a result, 
the belief that opportunities for successful experiences in mathematics must be provided to all stu- 
dents, becomes not only natural but necessary. 

In the Fulton County program, an attempt has been made to create a cur f iculum which is success 
oriented as far as students are concerned. The flexibility of course offerings and the variety of courses 
provide a program in which ideally every student can find some success. This provides an additional 
challenge to the teacher, however, who must not only be particularly sensitive to each student's abili- 
ties and needs but who must also be thoroughly familiar with the scope of the entire program in 
order to provide all possible assistance in the proper placement of the student. 

As another means of assuring successful experiences for students, pedagogy must be developed by 
each teacher to stress student understanding of logical bases for mathematical procedures rather than 
manipulations to be memorized. Recent changes in mathematics teaching philosophy encourage the 
development of the art or skill of questioning which stimulates creative discovery on the part of all 
students at all levels. 

Math Requirement : 

1. Academic: Algebra 200-201-202 Sequential 

Geometry 300-301-302 Sequential 

Algebra 300-301-302. Algebra 300 prerequisite for 301, 302. 

Algebra 301, 302 non-sequential. 

2. Business Course: 

Thirty (30) hours required from the following: 

Math 101, 102, 103, or 131, 132, 133 or 104, 10S, 106 or 
134, l3S,l36or 

Business Arithmetic 30S, 306, 307, or thirty hours of Algebra 
or Geometry. 

Note: Fifteen (IS) hours of Business Arithmetic or fifteen hours of Algebra 
is required. 

3. General Course 

Thirty (30) hours required. 

4. All 100 level courses and all courses above the 300 level arc non- 
sequential. 

ARITHMETIC 131— UNDERSTANDING COMPUTATION 

This course is a laboratory approach to understanding numeration, numbers and computation with 
whole numbers. It is a remedial course for those students who ate achieving three or more grades 
below placement. 

Prerequisite — Below S.S grade achievement upon entering high school or recommendation of teacher 
after failure of a 100-level course. 

ARITHMETIC 132— UNDERSTANDING FRACTIONS 

The emphasis in this course is on operations with simple fractions and decimal fractions developed 
through a laboratory approach using shop and homomaking problems in measurement. 

Prerequisite — Same as for Arithmetic 131. 

ARITHMETIC 133— UNDERSTANDING RATIO AND PERCENT 

Simple models for ratio arc used to develop understanding. Attention is given to problem applica 
(ions of ratio and percent in a practical setting. 

Prerequisite— Same as for Arithmetic 131. 
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ARITHMETIC 134— METRIC GEOMETRY AND NUMERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 

This course uses a laboratory setting to develop concepts of measurement in scale drawings, metric 
geometry, and numerical trigonometry. Attention is given to linear, area, volume, and angle measures. 
Prerequisite — Arithmetic 132 and one other 130-level course. 

ARITHMETIC 13S — EXPERIMENTAL GEOMETRY 

Experimental methods such as paper-folding and construction are used to develop such geometric 
concepts as congruence and similarity. Models for three dimensional geometric figures arc made and 
their properties explored. 

Prerequisite— Any two 130-level courses. 

ARITHMETIC 136— GRAPHS, THEIR CONSTRUCTION, AND INTERPRETATION 

Graphs arc used as a means of problem solving. Newspapers and magazines serve as resource ma- 
terials for learning to read and construct graphs. The concept of ordered pair as coordinates of points 
in a plane may be used with some students as appropriate. 

Prerequisite— Same as fc; Arithmetic 13S. 

MATHEMATICS 101— aEMENTS OF NUMBER THEORY 

Some of the topics included in this course are numeration systems, number systems and a study of 
some interesting properties of numbers such as: evens and odds; primes and composites; factors and 
factor trees with applications in fractions and computation; divisibility. This course is designed to 
strengthen fundamental arithmetic concepts as a basis for beginning algebra. 

Prerequisite — Arithmetic achievement score of 5.S grade or higher at time administered in seventh 
grade. (See Arithmetic 131 and Algebra 200 for alternate courses foi students entering high school.) 

MATHEMATICS 102— THE REAL NUMBERS 

This course includes a systematic study of properties of rational numbers with operations. Irrational 
numbers are introduced either through decimal representation or through geometric construction. 
Computational skills may be reinforced but emphasis is on the development of the real numbers as 
a system and on the field properties. 

Prerequisite — Same as for Mathematics 101. 

MATHEMATICS 103— RELATIONS AND FUNCTIONS 

The Caitcsian plane will be used to introduce the concepts of relation and function. Simple algebraic 
symbolism will be used as appropriate. Concepts of slope, tine graphs, inequalities are developed. 

Prerequisite— Same as for Mathematics 101. 

MATHEMATICS 104— NUMBER SYSTEMS 

This course is designed to reinforce basic understandings introduced in Mathematics 101 and 102. It 
may serve as strengthening in pre-algebra concepts for the student who is not ready for algebra or it 
may serve as one of the tcrmio.ll quarters for the non-college bound general student. Topics include 
review of properties of non-negative rationals and irrationals. 

Prerequisite— Any two 100-level courses. 

MATHEMATICS 105— ORIENTATION TO ALGEBRA 

The language of algebra is developed carefully and open sentences are used to solve simple problems. 
The polynomial is introduced with simple products and factors. Directed numbers and operations on 
them are emphasized. 

Prerequisite— Same as Mathematics 104. 

MATHEMATICS 106-PRE-ALGEBRA 

This course reviews and extends previous structure ideas into beginning algebra. Topics include open 
sentences, coordinate plane, polynomials and operations. 

Prerequisites— Same as for Mathematics 104. 
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MATHEMATICS 107— METRIC GEOMETRY 

This course is designed for the general student and may be a terminal quarter for him. The concepts 
of linear, area, and volume measurement are reinforced. Attention is given to estimation, precision 
and accuracy. Other topics are measurement in science, metric system and use of exponents in writ- 
ing large and small numbers. 

Prerequisites— Any two 100-level courses. 

MATHEMATICS 108— NON-METRIC GEOMETRY 

This course is designed for the general student or for the weak academic student. In conjunction with 
Mathematics 109, it may provide additional preparation for Geometry 300. Emphasis is paced on simi- 
larity, concepts of congruency, and properties of right triangles. 

Prerequisites — Any two 100-level courses. 

MATHEMATICS 109-INTUITIVE GEOMETRY 

This course reviews basic ideas of intuitive geometry with a study of properties of geometric figures 
and an introduction to vectors. The concept of proof in a geometric setting is introduced. This course 
serves the same dual purpose as Mathematics 108. 

Prerequisites — Any two 100-level courses. 

ALGEBRA 200 — ELEMENTARY ALGEBRAIC CONCEPTS 

This course develops basic algebraic concepts and skills necessary for continued study in algebra. A 
high level of mastery is expected. Emphasis is on such topics as algebraic symbolism, polynomials 
and operations on polynomials, equalities and inequalities, problem solving, and an introduction to 
products and factors. 

Prerequisites — For most students Math 101, 102, 103; for students who evidence readiness as indi- 
cated by teacher recommendation after one or more 100-level courses; or for students entering high 
school with an achievement score of 9-f . 

ALGEBRA 201— QUADRATIC FORMS AND ALGEBRAIC FRACTIONS 

This course extends topics of factors and products, irrationals, quadratic equations and their applica- 
tion in problem solving. Algebraic fractions and operations are included. 

Prerequisite — Algebra 200. 

ALGEBRA 202— ALGEBRAIC EQUATIONS AND INEQUALITIES 

This course includes an extension of equation solving and poblem applications with an emphasis on 
equations in two and three variables. Ar. introduction to some basic ideas of analytic geometry are 
included, such as, point-slope form of an equation of a straight line, slope-intercept form, function 
and variation. 

Prerequisite— Algebra 201 or Algebra 200 and recommendation of mathematics department. 
ALGEBRA 203— DIAGNOSTIC BASIC ALGEBRA 

Since this course is designed for those students who are weak in elementary algebraic concepts, a 
diagnostic review of the topics of Algebra 200, 201 and 202 will be given and time will be spent on in- 
dividual topics as needed. 

Prerequisite — Algebra 201 ard 202 with a below B average and teacher recommendation. 

ALGEBRA 204— EXPLORING CONTEMPORARY ALGEBRA 

This is an enrichment course and is adapted to student interest and ability level. Some suggested 
topics are digital computer methods; systems of equations in three variables, matrices and determi- 
nants, probability and statistics, logic and truth tables. 

Prerequisite — Algebra 201 and 202. (Exception: this course may be taken simultaneously with a third 
quarter of algebra but must be taken prior to Algebra 300 not in lieu of it.) 
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GEOMETRY 300— ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY 

This course introduces the basic ideas of two and three dimensional geometry; concepts of defini- 
tion and assumption in a Euclidean geometry setting; postulates, deductive and inductive proof. 
Prerequisite— Three quarters of algebra or Algebra 200 and teacher recommendation. 

GEOMETRY 301— EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY 

In this course the ideas of geometry are extended to include theorems on congruency; parallel lines 
and planes; similarity, circles, arcs and angles; constructions and loci. An introduction to application 
of the sine, cosine, and tangent ratios may he included. 

Prerequisite — Geometry 300. 

GEOMETRY 302— COORDINATE GEOMETRY 

This course introduces methods of coordinate geometry, including proofs. Additional topics are areas 
of polygons and circles, areas and volumes of polyhedra, spheres, cylinders and cones. 

Prerequisite — Geometry 300. 

ALGEBRA 300— INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRAIC TOPICS 

The concepts of elementary algebra are extended. New topics include synthetic division, remainder 
theorem, determinants in the solution of three variable systems. Rational algebraic expressions are 
treated in depth. 

Prerequisite — Three quarters of 200-level algebra and three quarters of 300-level geometry or less 
with recommendation of mathematics department. 

ALGEBRA 301— INTERMEDIATE FUNCTIONS AND RELATIONS 

The basis of this course is an extensive and intensive study of quadratic relations and systems of quad- 
ratic equations. The function concept is extended in an introduction to exponential and logarithmic 
functions. In the solution of quadratic equations, imaginary numbers are introduced. 

Prerequisite — Algebra 300. 

ALGEBRA 302— ADVANCED ALGEBRAIC TOPICS 

Included are such topics as sequences, series, limits, progressions, binomial expansion, mathematical 
induction, matrices and determinants, group and field properties, properties of an integral domain. 
Prerequisite — Algebra 300. 

ALGEBRA 303— ALGEBRAIC REVIEW AND ADDITIONAL TOPICS 

This course constitutes an in-depth review of fundamental concepts in algebra. It is intended for 
those students who have a below B-average in previous algebra courses. This quarter should strength- 
en algebraic background for students who plan to attend a college which requires freshmen to take 
a course in college algebra. Students who have a B-average or better in mathematics are not allowed 
to take this course. 

Prerequisite — Algebra 301 and below B-average in previous algebra courses. 

ALGEBRA 304— ALGEBRAIC TOPICS 

This course presents some more advanced algebraic topics for the below B-average student. Included 
is further study in functions and relations with emphasis on algebraic functions. The algebra of vec- 
tors and matrices is introduced. 

Prerequisite — Algebra 303 or Algebra 302 and teacher recommendation. 

TRIGONOMETRY 305— TRIGONOMETRIC FUNCTIONS 

This course is provided for those students who need trigonometry credit for college but who have 
averaged below B in their academic mathematics. The emphasis in this course is on basic ideas and 
skills in trigonometry including radian measure, definitions, formulas, identities, equations, complex 
numbers with only rn introduction to circular function treatment. Students who have higher than a 
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B-average in mathematics and wish trigonometry credit must take Trigonometry 402. 

Prerequisite — Algebra 301 and below B-average in mathematics. 

ANALYSIS 400 

This course includes an in-depth study of logic, ordered fields, mathematical induction, sequences and 
series, and polynomial functions. 

Prerequisite— Algebra 301 and 302 with a B-average or higher in 200 and 300-level courses. 

ANALYSIS 401 

This course introduces an algebra of vectors and develops a vector approach to analytic geometry. A 
review of exponential and logarithmic functions is included. The study of complex numbers is ex- 
tended. 

Prerequisite— Algehra 301 and 302 with a B-average or higher in 200 and 300-level courses. 

TRIGONOMETRY 402— ANALYSIS OF CIRCULAR FUNCTIONS 

This course uses the circular function approach to trigonometry and includes, in addition to trigo- 
nometric identities, formulas, equations, etc. a vector treatment of trigonometry and polar forms of 
complex numbers, with consideration of DeMoivre's Theorem. 

Prerequisite — Analysis 401. 

Additional 400* level courses include: 

402 ANALYTIC GEOMETRY! ANALYTIC GEOMETRY OF POINTS, LINES AND SPACE. 

The emphasis in this course is on a careful treatment of plane analytics with some extension to three 
dimensions. Included is a treatment of points, lines, planes, conics, distances, rotation and transla- 
tion of axes. 

Prerequisite: Analysis 400. 

404 MODERN ALGEBRA; MATHEMATICAL SYSTEMS. 

This course includes a study of group, field, integral domain properties. Particular attention is given 
to ordered and non-oid^reu ie!rls with cireful study of the field of complex numbers. 

Prerequisite: Analysis 400 

405 ADVANCED MATHEMATICS: ADVANCED TOPICS IN MATHEMATICS. 

Content of this course are to be developed by the mathematics department of a school wishing io 
offer it. This might vary from class to class but should represent in depth study and may be conducted 
as individual projects or group projects within the class. 

Prerequisite: Recommendation of 400-level teacher and department chairman. 

406 MATRIX ALGEBRA: INTRODUCTION TO MATRIX ALGEBRA. 

Topics include matrix operations, algebra of 2X2 matrices, matrices and linear systems, row and col- 
umn matrices as vectors. 

Prerequisites: Six quarters of algebra with B-average or higher. 

407 PROBABILITY: INTRODUCTION TO PROBABILITY. 

This course is intended as a rather formal approach to probability and includes such topics as condi- 
tional probabilities, mathematical expectation, applications of the binominal distribution, and an in- 
troduction to the theory of sets. 

Prerequisite: Nine quarters of 200, 300 or 400-lcvel courses with B-average or higher. 

501, 502, 503 CALCULUS WITH ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 

This course may be offered in those schools which have staff and a sufficient number of students who 
will have completed Trigonometry 402 by the end of their fourth year in high school. 

Prerequisites: Trigonometry and recommendation of mathematics department. 

V 
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541 CREATIVE MATHEMATICS. 

The topics of this course are to be developed by the students under the guidance of the teacher. It 
might include such topics as famous unsolved problems in mathematics, game theory, or problems 
in number theory. 

Prerequisites: Recommendation of the mathematics department. 

901 RESEARCH IN MATHEMATICS. 

Independent study to be developed at any level as need is indicated. 

Prerequisites: Recommendation of the mathematics department. 

SCIENCE 

In the eyes of the Fulton County Science Department, emphasis on science — oh the national and 
local level— represents not an unbalancing toward science but a correction of balance in order that 
the spirit of the modern age may take its legitimate place in the modem curriculum. 

Science Requirements: 

A. Academic Students 

1. Thirty (30) credit hours of science and thirty (30) credit hours of a language required. 

2. Sixty (60) credit hours of science required of those students electing no language. 

3 Fifteen (15) credit hours of science requirement must be from Science 200 series and fifteen 
credit hours of science must be from Science 300 series (Biology). 

D. All other Students 

Thirty (30) credit hours of science required. Fifteen (15) hours may be from the 100 scries or 200 
series and fifteen hours must be from Science 300 (Biology). 

C. Fifteen (15) credit hours of General Science 101, 102, 103 and fifteen (15) credit hours of Biology 
will meet graduation requirements but not college entrance requirements. 

SCIENCE 101-102-103 — GENERAL SCIENCE. 

This course is designed for the following purposes: 1) To serve the student with little or no previous 
science background courses; 2) to serve the studqpt who is not scientifically or mathematically ori- 
ented; 3) to serve the student who has a reading level of 6 and below on the seventh grade stand- 
ardized county achievement test; 4) to serve the student who wishes to pursue science in his first 
year of high school and who is not placed in or recommended for first year algebra; 5) to serve the 
needs of the non-college bound student who meets one of the above criteria and who needs a sci- 
ence course in addition to biology in order to graduate; and 6) this course is restricted to 8th and 9th 
grade students. 

SCIENCE 201-202-203 — PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

This course is designed for the student who needs fifteen hours of science in addition to biology to 
meet minimum college requirements and local graduation requirements. This is a college preparatory 
course and one for which normal progress in basic courses like English and Mathematics is recom- 
mended. This science is a prerequisite for Science 400 and Science 501-502-503 (Physics). This course 
is available at grades 8, 9 and 10. A student should not be pressured into taking it unless it is indi- 
cated. The Science 200 courses may begin at the 9th grade, or in some cases, even at the 10th. 

SCIENCE 204-20S-206 — EARTH SCIENCE. 

This is a course which will satisfy college entrance' requirements as welt as the Physical Science 
course. However, for students desiring to take Chemistry and/or Physics in their upper levels. Physical 
Science 201-202-203 is recommended rather than Earth Science 204-205-206. The latter program is not 
impossible but the former is recommended. It is for those students who arc interested in the study 
of natural phenomena of the earth and its environs and who have a reading level score of 8.0 or 
above. Earth Science 204-20S-206 is available at grades 8, 9 and 10. 
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SCIENCE 301, 302, 303— GENERAL BIOLOGY. 

Required unless the student takes 304-305-306. This course is designed to study such areas as "What 
is life?”, Microscope, The Chemical Basis of life. Cell Structure, The Cell and its Environment, Micro- 
biology, Invertebrates, Vertebrates, The Mammals, The Biology of Man, Multicellular Plants, and 
Ecology. 

SCIENCE 304-305-306- BSCS BIOLOGY. 

Required unless student takes 301-302*303. 

SCIENCE 400-401-402— CHEMISTRY. 

Science 400 is prerequisite for any additional course in chemistry and any course in physics. All Sci- 
ence 400-401-402 is sequential. The course in Science numbered 400 should be labeled Chemistry- 
Physics 400. If the student later etects to ta\e courses in Chemistry, the 400 course would become an 
element in Chemistry; if the subsequent courses are taken in Physics, only the 400 course will be 
counted as one of the Physics elements. 

SCIENCE 501-502-503— PHYSICS. 

Prerequisite is Science 400. If Science 400 is not followed by Science 401 and 402 and the physics 
course is the student's next course, then the number 501 physics will replace the number 400 chemis- 
try and be followed by 502-503 on the permanent record card. 

SCIENCE 601-602-603— HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 

Selected students. A second course in biological science devoted exclusively to the study of the hu- 
man body with a comparative laboratory based on the anatomy and physiology of a laboratory mam- 
mal. Recommended that students have had Chemistry and Algebra. 

SCIENCE 601-602-603— CHEMISTRY. 

Second level course; selected students. 

SCIENCE 900 SERIES-INDIVIDUAL STUDY. 

Selected students following an approved and guided research problem. 

NOTE: The minimal requirement in Science for any course — Academic, Business Education or Gen- 
eral — is six (6) course elements or thirty (30) hours. Three (3) course elements must come from sci- 
ence scries numbered in the 100's or 200's and three (3) additional courses must be biology. 



SOCIAL STUDIES 



RATIONALE 

The study of man and his behavior, past and present, encompasses such an extensive range of knowl- 
edge, it becomes desirable to design a curriculum dedicated to providing pupils with the ability for 
developing a method of study. 

Today scholars from seven academic disciplines, each with their own methodology, contribute their 
knowledge toward this total understanding of man. For secondary educational purposes these seven 
disciplines were combined into three methods: a geographical, an historical, and a behavioral social 
science (anthropology and archeology, sociology, political science, economics). 

One cannot say that any one method is more valuable or more difficult— each has its own appeal. 
This desire to give pupils something of the nature of knowledge, the formation and testing of hy- 
potheses, rather than extensive coverage of factual information, is the very heart of the "New Social 
Studies” and the core of this proposed curriculum. 



Requirements for all students: 

Bth Grade: Anthropology 100*130 
Georgia History 100-130 
Sociology 100-130 
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9lh and lOih Grades: 

Geography 200 
History 200 
Polilical Science 200 
economics 200 

1 tlh Grade: U.S. I listory 304005-306 
Plus len (10) iiours of additional electives: 

100 series: non-scqucntial 
200 series: non-sequenlial 
Two 200 series prerequisite to 300 series. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 100 & 130-GEORGIA CULTURE. 

Bill grade. The course will be an introduction to the study of man as an individual, man as part of the 
physical world, and man as a participating member of community life. Models for culture and social 
structure will be developed and used to examine communities from three periods of Georgia history: 
Pre-Columbian, Colonial and Contemporary. Pupils will also be introduced to the methods of study 
of the Behavioral Social Scientists. 

HISTORY 100 & 130—GEORGIA HISTORY. 

Blh grade. The influence of the American values and beliefs arc examined in selected, periods from 
Georgia and U.S. History. Special emphasis will be on the Stale's contributions to national develop- 
ment. Documents and artifacts will be used to illustrate the techniques of interpreting history and ap- 
plying historical perspective. 

SOCIOLOGY 100 & 130—GEORGIA CITIES. 

Blh grade. Contemporary Georgia provides the background for an examination of change brought 
about as the stale converts to an industrial urban culture. Case studies in population movements, land 
use patterns, the economy of a city, and social control will illustrate some of the characteristics and 
problems of urbar culture 

ALL 100 COURSES MUST BE COMPLETED BEFORE MOVING TO 200 COURSES! ! ! 

GEOGRAPHY 200 & 230— WORLD PATTERNS. 

Required. The world patterns course presents a global view of man. Major emphasis is given to the 
analysis of physical and/or environmental pa'terns in relationship to cultural diversity in the earth. 

GEOGRAPHY 201-231— ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY* 

Through analysis of ecnnomic activities, the course presents inquiry into the economic questions of 
production, exchange and consumption in a locational context 

GEOGRAPHY 202-232— CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY. 

In a cultural framework, the student will examine four countries; South Africa, China, India and 
Brazil: analysing in each case the traditional society, the impact of Western ideas and institutions, and 
one major contemporary problem, such as economic growth. 

HISTORY 200-230— THE NATURE OF CIVILIZATION. 

Required. The theme is civilization in a world setting. The course approaches the study of history in 
three ways. First, it examines hmv historical data may be organized, questioned and interpreted. Sec- 
ond, it identifies the advance stages nf social influence of the external and internal forces on the rale 
nf growth or change. Finally, it will give pupils an insight as to history's pertinency to their own lives. 

WORLD HISTORY 201— THE NATURE OF REVOLUTION. 

Analysis of revolutions will enable ilte student to see the causes, processes, and results of resolu- 
tions. St jdy will stress both patterns and variations in revolutions. Students will compare the pro- 
cesses at revolutions will follow and the means by which these revolutions leave their influence. 
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WORLD HISTORY 202.— THE NATURE OF THE STATE AND THE NATION. 

Pupils will study the phases of and factors in the development of the nation-state, and the continuing 
struggle of nations to maintain their sovereignty will be developed. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 200-230— COMPARATIVE POLITICAL SYSTEMS. 

Required. A comparison of a primitive political system with the governments of the United States 
and the Soviet Union examining the nature of leadership, the institutional setting, decision making, 
the role of the individual citizen, and ideology. 

ECONOMICS 200-230— COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC SYSTEMS. 

Required. A comparison of a traditional economy with systems where most decisions are made in the 
market (United States) and where most decisions are made by command (Soviet Union), focusing on 
three basic questions: what is to be produced, how it is to be produced, and for whom it is pro- 
duced. 

ALL REQUIRED 200 COURSES MUST BE COMPLETED BEFORE MOVING TO 300 OR ABOVE 
COURSES. 

HISTORY 304-334— U.S. DEMOCRACY. 

Required. This is a study of the origin of our beliefs and values as established in our documents and 
as interpreted by laws and decisions of the Executive, Legislative and Judicial branches of govern- 
ment. It includes the study of the struggle within the democratic ideal over the concentration of 
power. The continuous testing of the Constitution, through the will of the people, will be empha- 
sized. The concept of democracy is defined as rule by the people, which becomes a republic form of 
government, free enterprise business organization, and a mobile-class-structure society. 

HISTORY 305-335 — U.S. REFORM MOVEMENTS. 

Required. The course begins with an examination of National Goals. The course focuses on the tole 
of reform movements in the process of developing a nation, including prc-Civil War, reconstruction, 
populist, and progressive movements, New Deal, Great Society, and the problem of minorities. The 
study examines concern for protest and civil disobedience as they relate to the American tradition. 

HISTORY— 306-336— 20th CENTURY U.S. FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

Required. This is an analysis of the complexity of the present period of history. Case work in the na- 
ture of life created by the combined economic, political and social forces will be the core of study. 
Special attention is given to the relevance of America’s basic beliefs as they are challenged by the 
forces evolving in a highly technological world society. The study will embrace the nature and me- 
chanics of Foreign Policy, an evaluation of the impact of domestic affairs on Foreign Policy, and the 
complexity of peace efforts. 

CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY SERIES 

An indepth, multi-discipline, microscopic, cultural study of a selected area. Man living on the land 
has produced specific patterns that may be called a region. In this study the student is led to identify 
and locate the specific cultural region under study. The student investigates such aspects of the region 
as site and situation in the world; resources, utilization of resources; cultural heritage; urban devel- 
opment; agricultural systems in relation to domestic and international affairs. One specific area 
would make up the bulk of the quarter's work. 

GEOGRAPHY 301. 

Oriental Culture 

GEOGRAPHY 302. 

Latin American Culture 

NATIONAL HISTORY (OTHER THAN U.S.) SERIES 

The history of a nation presents these possibilities: (1) select a period which is significant to life today; 
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(2) select a theme and trace it throughout several periods; c.g., secularization. Under no circum- 
stances should this become a survey course. 

HISTORY 301. 

Russian History 
HISTORY 302. 

Middle East History 
HISTORY 303. 

English History 

ANTHROPOLOGY 301— COMPARATIVE CULTURES. 

This course will compare the cultural development of selected aborigines cultures with selected in- 
dustrial complex societies. Topics might include social organizations, cultural development, technol- 
ogy. value systems, allocation of resources. Case studies will be used. 

POLITICAL SCIB4CE 301 -901 — POLITICAL BEHAVIOR. 

(laboratory type study) This course in intended to provide an analysis of how things are done politi- 
cally. Processes will include electing, legislating, administrating, judging, and influencing. 

SOCIOLOGY 901— HUMAN BEHAVIOR. 

Pupils will primarily be concerned with methods of inquiry and will consider the involvement of the 
ordering of elements into a system Perhaps the most important aim will be to develop in students a 
cautious, critical attitude toward generalizations about human behavior, whatever its source. Through 
readings and through designing and conducting their own behavioral research, students acquire a 
deeper understanding of the great complexity of human behavior and the difficulty of acquiring veri- 
fied knowledge about it 

SOCIOLOGY 301— U.S. SOCIAL STRUCTURE. 

This is a study of the institutions and processes of United States society. Emphasis will be on con- 
temporary problems: Impact of affluency, impact of technology, racial discord, disassociation, lead- 
ership, social control and dissent 

SOCIOLOGY 302— SOCIAL DYNAMICS. 

The course will survey the causes, complications and consequences of social change. Case studies in 
poverty, crime, and urbanization can be used. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 302— U^. LAW. 

This course is designed to examine the role of law in US. life, including the origins of U.S. Law, the 
structure of the legal system and the role of law as an instigator of change and as an agent of social 
control. Major legal issues as reflected in contemporary court decisions will be examined. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 303-333— CASE STUDIES IN U.S. LAW., 

This course will consist of a series of case studies In the judicial processes, both criminal and civil. 
Georgia Annotated Code and "Everyman's Law" are the materials to be used. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 401— INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

This study is an analysis of international affairs, including the basic factors of nationalism, conflicting 
ideologies, international law, diplomacy, policy-making, interlocking alliances, strategic geographical 
and cultural influences. Case studies in international institutions and/or critical areas will be devel- 
oped. Games of simulation may be used. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 902— POLITICAL THEORY. 

Ideas from selected political thinkers will be compared. Topics for comparison may include man as a 
political being, political ethics, mutual responsibility of state and citizen, and delegation of authority. 
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HISTORY 901— IDEAS OF MANKIND. 

The course centers around three major questions: What is the good man? What is the good life? 
What is the good society? For substantitive material we could choose the civilizations such as ancient 
Athens, Renaissance Florence, and modern New York. Students examine answers given to these three 
basic questions by men in each of these civilizations. The readings and lesson plans challenge each 
student to think about the implications of the new ideas he encounters for his own conception of the 
nature of man. 

SCHEDULING PROCEDURE 

This new curriculum, developed in the quarter concept, is st udcnt-c entered and provides an oppor- 
tunity to build master schedules based on student need. 

The number and variety of courses provided for in this program offers the administrator of each 
school the flexibility to develop a schedule to meet the needs of his school community. 

The flexibility of this program provides for students to move horizontally toward graduation, grades 
8-12, and at the same time move vertically through the program at any level to meet his needs. In 
other words, a student must be able to move from the regular program to the honors program, or 
from the basic program to the regular or in whatever direction his need requires. 

If the basic provisions of this new curriculum are to be realized, it is necessary to reschedule each stu- 
dent each quarter. This means a new master schedule based on student request, student need, and 
teacher recommendation. 

A scheduling procedure which allows student involvement to a greater degree than before has been 
developed and is in operation in all Fulton County High Schools. This student participation takes the 
form of course selection, class and period selection, and literally scheduling themselves into classes. 
There are several significant features of this procedure to consider: 

Pre-registration: 

During the seventh (7th) week of each quarter a pre-registration is conducted to determine the 
course offerings for the following quarter. Under the guidance of the classroom teacher, the stu- 
dent makes course selections according to his need and interest. This selection is recorded on a 
form provided and signed by the teacher. 

This is obviously the most significant part of the scheduling procedure. It is here that the student 
and/or the teacher decide if the student is in the proper course level, whether the student should 
pursue another subject field, take a course just for fun, or whatever consideration should be given 
to course selection. 

Master schedule: 

The data obtained from the pre-registration arc used to develop the master schedule for the school. 
The selection of courses to be included in the master schedule will depend on several factors, 
among which arc: the number of students who request a course, faculty competence, and space 
availability. 

The master schedule is duplicated and a copy given to each student.. This copy shows only the 
course, time and room number. The teacher's name is omitted. Along with this master schedule is 
a list of singletons and doublctons, with instructions in homeroom for use in preparing the sched- 
ule. 

Scheduling information: 

The students are given instructions for preparing their registration and scheduling form. This infor- 
mation sheet also contains general recommendations for scheduling, dates of registration and bus 
schedules. A step by step registration procedure is given to each student and reviewed in home- 
room prior to registration day. 

Registration Day: 

Two days are provided between each quarter at which time the students arc transported to 
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school Usually Ihe three upper grades register on the first day and the two lower grades on the 
second day. 

The gym is set up with each curriculum department represented at a table. The students go into 
the gym and schedule themselves into class by registering for each appropriate course. 

The student has made his choice of courses, has worked out his schedule, and now has actually 
scheduled himself into class. 

If this procedure is properly organized and followed, the schedule will be operative on the first 
day of each new quarter. 
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FOREWORD 







Dr. M. Gene Henderson, superintendent of the Francis Howell School 
District, summed up the district’s experience with these words as quoted 
in the March 1972 Reader’s Digest: “...on the whole the year-round 
school has been successful. There are no appreciable savings in operating 
costs, but for the long term we expect to cut our new building costs to 
80 per cent of what we might ordinarily have spent. Parents have gradually 
adjusted, and the continuous school, with three weeks vacations during 
four seasons of the year, seems better suited to human nature. Both 
students and teachers get in the doldrums and need a break.” 

The same Reader’s Digest article concluded with the following thought- 
provoking statement. ” Nevertheless, in spite of limitations, the all-year 
school does appear to be an idea whose time has come.” The purpose 
of this report is not necessarily to provide evidence of a national trend, 
but rather to show that year-round education is surely an “idea whose 
time has come*' for one small segment of America. 

This booklet will attempt to give a brief history of the development 
of year-round education from its beginning as an idea in 1968 to its initial 
implementation at the Becky-Davld Elementary Schools in the summer of 
1969, to further expansion to Central Elementary School in July 1971. 
The district’s planning for further and final implementation will also be 
■ presented. The financial, curricular, and operational implications will also 
be discussed. An updating of community opinion shall also be presented* 
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ACCREDITATION 



Trancis Howell District is accredited by the Missouri State Department 
of Education. The 1971-72 classification was AA. AAA is the highest 
classification rating. 



ASSESSED VALUATION 

BUDGET 

TAX LEVY 

ENROLLMENT 

PAYROLL 

PERSONNEL 

Certified Teachers 
and Administrators 

Secretarial 

Maintenance, drivers, 
food service, and health 

TOTAL 



$29,917,500 
$ 4,825,410 
$4.96 per $100 

4802 (1962 enrollment: 1516) 
$ 2,609,274 

241 

24 

100 

365 
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BACKGROUND 



The Francis Howell Public School District is located in St. Charles 
County, Missouri, southwest of Interstate Highway 70. It extends about 
thirty miles along the Missouri River to the Warren County line. It is 
about five miles wide and thirty miles long. The total enrollment is ap- 
proximately 4900 students. The population of about 18,000 persons is 
predominately middle class. 

The area is typically that referred to as a “bedroom district." The 
tax base or valuation per student is about $6,000—60% of the Missouri 
State average, state Foundation monies help offset this difference, but 
some services and equipment cannot be provided. 

The low valuation is a handicap in providing buildings since Missouri 
law limits bonding to 10% of the valuation. It became apparent in the fall 
of 1968 that buildings could not beprovidedto take care of ever-increasing 
enrollments if the nine month term were continued. Double or split 
sessions are always possible but they are less desirable for Francis 
Howell than for the many districts because the schedule, including 
transportation time, would require almost fifteen hours per day. 

The purpose of the year-round plan at Francis Howell Is economy— 
not so much dollar economy as space economy. The Board of Education 
had discussed year-round scheduling many times, but had always rejected 
it, thinking in terms of the four-quarter plan for all students. The main 
objection to most year-round plans has been the vacation schedule which 
under the four-quarter plan mandates a recurring winter vacation for 
some children. This plan also retains the three month “forgetting period* 1 
and a once a year opening and closing for students, which seem a waste. 

For these reasons this plan was chosen (note year-round schedule) for 
one attendance area served by the Becky-David Schools— Primary (1-3) 
and Intermediate (4-6) housed in one building. The two schools are connected 
by a kitchen, with 48 classrooms, two principals, and about 1600 students. 
Concentrated planning began in the fall of 1968 with a target opening tate 
of July 1, 1969, on a year*i$und schedule. Plans involved parents and 
staff. (See Appendix A .) 

In late 1968, parent information meetings were held to present the 
tentative plans for parents 9 questions and discussions. Shortly after these 
meetings, a questionnaire was sent home to parents asking If they would 
support the year-round schedule for a one-year period. The results 
were as follows: 83% returned the ballots; 61% indicated “Yes," 38% 
indicated “No", and 1% were undecided. Of those who attended the in- 
formation meetings 70% Indicated “Yes" and 30% indicated “No". Those 
responding who did not attend the information meetings: 54% Indicated 
“Yes", and 46% indicated “No". (See Appendix B.) 

During the fall and winter of 1968-69, planning continued and at its 
November 19, 1968 meeting the Board of Education gave its final approval 
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(or beginning year-round school at Becky-Davld on July 1, i969. 

The transition from the traditional schedule to the year-round calendar 
progressed amazingly well. A series of questionnaires for parents and 
teachers have been distributed and tabulated. (See Appendices C,D, E, and 
F.) These Indicate a high degree of satisfaction with the plan. 

Because of the obvious support for year-round school within the dis- 
trict and also because of the need for additional space, year-round school 
was extended to Central Elementary School In July 1971. 

Because of Increased enrollment at Becky-Davld, and since ten ad- 
ditional teaching stations were under contraction at Central, plans were 
announced at Christmas time, 1971, to transfer students from the Becky- 
Davld attendance area to Central School. Because of this change It be- 
came additionally necessary to recycle several students to equalize 
numbers In the cycles at Becky- Du. v id and Central. These changes are to 
become effective In July 1972. 

As a result, several parents voiced some dissatisfaction with changing 
cycles and further made recommendations to the school administration 
and Board of Education. These recommendations are being carefully 
considered and may well result in minor changes hi the year-round 
schedule. 
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DESCRIPTION 



The students are divided into four groups, referred to as Cycles A, 
B, C, and D. They are divided geographically, so students of a family 
and subdivisions attend the same cycle. 

Every cycle has four nine-week sessions in school with each session 
followed by a three-week vacation. There is one vacation in each of the 
seasons of the year. After nine weeks of school, most children are ready 
for a break. The short vacations seem to prevent a good deal of “summer 
forgetting* * and boredom. 

At first thought, it is a little hair-raising for a principal to realize 
that there is a beginning and an ending every three weeks. Initially school 
officials were quite concerned about this, but everyone has adjusted well 
to the routine of opening and closing. As each group finishes a nine-week 
session, the buses that transport them must shift to a new area and a 
new group, which must be carried to school the next nine weeks. 

The teachers have two basic kinds of schedules. Some Teachers have 
the same schedule as that of the students. They teach nine weeks followed 
by a three -week vacation. These teachers are scheduled for exactly 
the same number of days as teachers who w?rk on the traditional nine- 
month schedule. Teachers also have the option of working full time. The 
great majority of specialists (P. E„ music, art, Educable Mentally Re- 
tarded, Learning Disabilities, Emotionally Disturbed, speech correction, 
remedial reading) work on a year-round basis. Becky-David Intermediate 
School operates a semi-departmentalized program and these teachers 
also teach the full year. Full year teachers normally take two or three 
weeks vacation in the summer at which time they are replaced by a fully 
qualified personwho is on vacation from the nine week-three week schedule, 
from a nine month school within the district, or from a neighboring school 
district. 



A few teachers who are working on advanced degrees request all 
or a large part of the summer off to attend school. In this situation they 
are replaced for six, nine, or even twelve weeks in the summer and then 
subsequently work continuously until the end of June of the following 
year. It has been quite easy to find teachers from other schools in the 
Howell District and from surrounding districts to fill in during the summer 
months. Teachers and students are out of school for the usual vacations: 
Christmas, Thanksgiving, etc. 

The contract for Howell teachers on the traditional schedule is nine 
and one-quarter months, or 185 days. Contracts for shorter or longer 
terms are pro-rated on the 185 day term. The great majority of Francis 
Howell teachers involved in the year-round school prefer and are on 
the nine week-three week schedule. 

Becky-David and Central Schools are also ungraded. This is the third 
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>ear of ungradeless for the Intermediate School, the fourth year for 
the Primary School, and the second year for Central School. The nine 
week segments seem to strengthen this program because there is no Jong 
break in the school year. The upgraded scheme was planned and im- 
plemented by the staff and principals with the help of staff provided 
under a Title III program sponsored by the St. Charles City School Dis- 
trict which is adjacent to the Francis Howell District. The continuous 
progress structure is slightly different in each of the schools but is founded 
on the similar philosophy that each child should achieve at a maximum 
rate in relation to his ability. Howell's ungraded philosophy is further 
based on the concept that a child must experience success in school 
in order for school to be truly meaningful. 



As might well be expected, the year-round school did present the 
district with several problems. Some of these were anticipated, others 
were not. The Intent here is to state our major problems and discuss the 
manner in which they were attacked. In addition, an assessment of the 
district's success in alleviating these problems is attempted. 

1. Air conditioning 

The extreme humidity of the St. Louis area makes the summers most 
uncomfortable. The great majority of homes are air conditioned 
and when youngsters are in the school setting, concentration and at- 
tention are difficult to attain unless air conditioning can be provided. 

During the summer of 1969 when the year-round program was im- 
plemented on a trial basis, air conditioning was not provided. Most 
observed that the kids operated in the heat more efficiently than the 
teachers. School beginning and closing were moved back an hour 
to avoid the hottest part of the day. 

In 1970, Becky-David school was air conditioned at a cost of $80,000. 
This was less than one-fourth the cost of the classroom space saved 
by year-round school. The most recent bond issue included funds 
to air condition Central Elementary School and Hollenbeck Junior 
High School. These contracts are to be completed by May, 1972. 

2. .Maintenance 

When schools are no longer vacant during the summer, certain 
problems especially with painting and floor maintenance present 
themselves. Painting is still accomplished in the summer. However, 
the crew works from three to eleven on Friday and ail day Saturday 
in the year-round schools. By concentrating more men in fewer rooms 
at a time, the same number of rooms can be painted during the sum- 
mer. This painting schedule has presented noproblems to the function- 
ing of the school program. 

Much the same procedure is followed in the program of floor care. 
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However, since floor maintenance Is a more extensive and time 
consuming precedure, it has been necessary to design a program 
of continual maintenance rather than merely a summer program. 
This has actually resulted in some improvement in the overall 
condition of our floors. 

Some additional salary for time and a half pay has resulted from the 
year-round schedule, but it has been minimal. 

3. Year-round Classroom Teachers 

The staff at Becky -David Intermediate School works on year-round 
schedules. During the first two yearsofthe program these teachers 
switched groups of students at the end of the nine-week session. This 
procedure meant that each teacher taught four different classes in a 
year. This worked a definite hardship on both teachers and pupils 
as neither attained a large degree of familiarity with each other. 
It Is generally agreed that the constant changing of students and teachers 
was the most obvious mistake made in setting up the year-round 
plan. 

At the beginning of the 1971-72 school year a semi-departmentalized 
structure was designed by the faculty and administration at Becky- 
David Intermediate. Pupils now have the same teachers throughout 
the year. Parents, students, and teachers are much more satisfied 
with the total school program as result of this change. 

4. The Recycling Concept 

It is urgent that a school district considering the nine week-three 
week year-round schedule take a careful look at the ways in which 
students may be transferred from cycle to cycle. This plan is usually 
considered by districts which are growing. It is possible in making 
the initial cycle assignment to include growth areas in each cycle. 
However, Imbalance is almost certain to occur sooner or later. 
Imbalances among cycles or among grades within a cycle can become 
disturbing enough to require recycling or reassignment among cycles. 

Recycling seems to have become desirable but not absolutely neces- 
sary at Becky-David schools after three years of operation. The 
decision was made to reassign some students at Becky-David and 
Central (Central after one year of operation) because additional 
classroom space was becoming available at Central, so some students 
from Becky-David area were transferred to the Central attendance 
area effective July 5, 1972. 

The transfer of students down the cycles, t.e., A to B, C, or D; 
B to C or D; or C to D, adds three weeks vacation time to the student's 
schedule. Transferring up the cycles from D to C, C to B, or B to 
A, eliminates a three week vacation. In some areas of the country 
this would perhaps be desirable during the winter months. A trans- 
fer up from D to B,or C to A, would eliminate three weeks of schooling 
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for such transferred students, and moving from D to A would elim- 
inate six weeks schooling. 

The various ways of accomplishing the recycling should be studied 
carefully and explained to all involved before this type of year- 
round schedule is adopted. Upon first examination it seems to be a 
confusing disadvantage, but it need not be so if understood. 



An oft repeated question in the interviews with visitors concerns 
the cost factors associated with the year-round schedule. Some authorities 
are sure it costs less; others, just as certain, say it must cost more. 

The Francis Howell Board and Administration were eager to make 
cost comparisons and indeed such comparisons were the subject of a 
grant. A report was published. The results were .iot conclusive. 

Some thoughts on fiscal matters which may apply to year-round 
school are: 

1. The instructional cost per student can be raised or lowered at 
any time by spending more or less. An increase in such costs 
should not be attributed to the schedule because it is not a func- 
tion thereof* 

a. The schedule change does not make additional materials or 
supplies necessary. 

b. The teacher-pupil ratio should not change unless someone wishes 
it changed. It is true that extended contracts are likely to go 
to higher paid teachers, but this, too, is a matter of choice. 

2. The needed capital outlay per student should be reduced under 
the year-round schedule 4 o about 80% of that which would have 
been on the traditional schedule. 

a. Three rooms serve four classes of students. 

b. Three busses transport four complements of students. 

c. Three sets of furniture serve four sets of students. 

d. Offices, hallways, restrooms, parking lots, walkways, and sites 
all serve four students for each three previously served. 

3. Finally, any expenditure deemed to be additional and attributed 
to the schedule change should be determined carefully since the 
implementation of a change is often the excuse for added expense, 
but not the reason. 
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FUTURE PLANNING 



On July 5, 1972, C. Fred Hollenbeck Junior High School will open as 
a year-round 5 hool. The first phase of the building, Just completed, 
will house onl : :e district’s seventh graders. Seventh year students 
living in the ax c a which presently attend on a year-round schedule will 
continue to attend on the same cycles as they have while in elementary 
school. About sixty students now attending elementary school in two 
small schools which do not operate on a year-round basis will continue 
to attend school on the traditional nine month calendar. In essence, then, 
Hollenbeck will operate on the year-round and the traditional schedule 
simultaneously. 

The school district has recently received a grant from the Danforth 
Foundation to plan the transition of the remainder of the district to the 
year-round schedule. A great deal of curriculum revision is planned 
for the secondary level, A steering committee made up of secondary 
teachers and administrators has been formed. These people will have 
a major responsibility for plotting the future course of year-round school 
in Francis Howell. 

Many course offerings in 1972-73 will be affected by the move toward 
year-round school. Present plans call for a large amount of experimental 
and pilot activities to take place in the 1972-73 school year with further 
implementation scheduled for July 1973, 




YEAR-ROUND SCHEDULE 



July 1 



Jun* 30 
I 



9 wk*. 




9 wk*. 




9 wk*. 




9 wk*. 






















9 wk*. 






9 wk* 






9 wk*. 






9 wk*. 


i 






















5 %** 






9 wk*. 






9 wk*. 






9 wk*. 




6 


wk*. 




















6 wk*. 


9 wk*. 


9 wk*. 


9 wk*. 


3 wk*. 



•State statutes require that the school year (174 days of classes) fall 
between July 1st and June 30th of the following year. For this reason, 
one 9 week session for cycles C & D was divided into a three and six 
week sessions. It should be noted, however, that after the first year 
all sessions are in reality nine weeks in length since the three and six 
week sessions at the beginning and end of Cycles C and D join to make 
up the nine-week sessions. Legislation will be introduced in the Missouri 
legislative session beginning on .January 1, 1973 which will permit a 
staggered beginning for Cycles C and D and thereby eliminating the short 
session. 
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APPENDIX A 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

ABOUT THE YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL AT BECKY-DAVID 
From Parent Meeting on October 29-30, 1968 



1. Has this been tried before elsewhere? 

Year-round school Is fairly common In the journals, but this particular 
schedule Is unique. 

2. will the children in the same family go on the same cycle? Yes. 

3. How would holidays work out? 

There would be little or no change in the academic year. All schools 
would be closed for Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter holidays. 
Schools would be closed for teachers’ meetings, teacher-parent con- 
ferences, etc. 

4. How long will this keep us from having split sessions? 

This particular plan will solve the space problems for one year. 
Additional bond money and the year-round school applied to Central 
should help avoid split sessions for at least one additional year. 

5. How many extra teachers will we need on this plan? 

The plan itself has no effect on teacher-pupil ratio. 

6. How will it affect pupils transferring in or out of the district? 

“In” transfers between July 1 and September could lose a maxi- 
mum of four weeks, and "Oit” transfers could lose the same amount. 
This is not considered a serious problem, because schools are seldom 
teaching on the same page in the same book at any given time anyway. 
It is more important to provide careful and complete Information 
so the child can be properly placed upon reaching a new school . 

7. Can children concentrate as well in the summer heat? 

Summer school has been common for years in elementary', secondary, 
and colleges. No adverse effects have been reported. Air conditioning 
would be desirable but not until trial periods has elasped. Businesses 
and factories and virtually every institution continue In the summer . 
Why should not schools? 





8. Why can’t it be done at high school? 

The high school is far too small to allow economical use of the year- 
round plan. Many subjects are taught once each day. On the four cycle 
plan each would have to be taught four times. 

9. Will students forget too much in the three -week vacation period and 
require too much time for review each time? 

No. Teachers feel that the three-week vacation period will not be 
much different than Christmas vacation which is often two weeks. 
About a day of review is usually sufficient for this vacation. The 
three-month vacation usually requires several weeks of review. 

10. Compare the cost of air conditioning Becky-David with building the 
needed classrooms. 

Air conditioning Becky-David is estimated to cost about $150,000. 
To build the fifteen additional classrooms which would be made avail- 
able by the year-round plan would cost something over $300,000. 

11. Will we need a tax increase to operate on the year-round plan? 

The year-round plan is less expensive inthelong run than any alterna- 
tive now open to the school district. A tax increase will be needed 
for 1969-70, but not because of the year-round plan. A tax increase 
will be needed because valuation does not rise as rapidly as dees 
enrollment. If there were a radical increase in State funds, a tax 
rise might not be necessary. This is unlikely.* 

12. Will this plan stretch our taxes? 



Using furniture, buses, and building for an additional three-month 
period each year is certainly more economical than having these 
things unused during that time. 

* Note: Taxes were decreased in 1970 by 8 cents per 100 dollars valu- 
ation. 




f 
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APPENDIX B 



INITIAL PAUENT SURVEY 
November 1968 



The Francis Howell Board of Education must make a decision con- 
cerning the year-round school. The Board would like to know your opinion 
before making that decision. Please complete the form below and return 
it to the school by November 15. 

1. Schools must have parent support to be effective. Will you support the 
year-round school at Becky-David for a one-year trial period? 

Why? 



2. Please check the sources of your information concerning the year-round 
schedule: 



Parent meeting at school 
Newspapers 
Friends and Neighbors 
Other: 



APPENDIX C 



QUESTIONNAIRE FOR TEACHERS 
SUMMARY 
October 1969 

A total of 48 questionnaires were given io the faculty of Becky-David 
Primary and Intermediate School - 47 were returned. The items on which 
opinions were requested along with the responses are as follows: 

1. Do you feel that your classes’ attitude toward year-round school in 
general has: a) Improved - 36.2%; b) Remained unchanged - 59.6%; 
c) Become worse - 4.2%, 

2. How do you believe the year-round plan has affected learning: (a 
Hindered - 10,6%; b) Helped - 44.7%; c) No change - 26.5%; d) 
No answer - 17.1%, 








3. Do you believe summer heat adversely affected learning: a) Yes - 

21.39c: BO - No - 42.59c: e) Uncertain - 21.39c; d) I did not teach 

in summer - 14.99c. ' 

4. Does It appear to you that students have progressed more rapidly 
since September 1st than during July and August? a) Yes - 21.39c; 
b) Uncertain - 21.3%; c) No - 25.59c; d) I did not teach during July 
and August - 21.3%; e) No answer - 10.69c. 

5. Do you believe that the year-round plan has hindered the ungraded 
school plan? a) Yes - 36.29c; b) No - 36.29c; c) Uncertain -25.09c; 
d) No answer - 2.19c. 

6. Are you satisfied with your teaching schedule? a) Yes - 74.59c; 
b) No - H.9%; c) No answer - 10.6%. 

7. Has changing groups of students each nine weeks been educationally: 
(Answer only if this applies to you), a) Advantageous - 21.39c; b) 
Disadvantageous - 14.99c; c) No answer - 63.89 0 . 

8. Would you like to see the year-round plan continue: a) Yes - 74.09c; 
b) No - 2.1%; c) Uncertain - 19.1%: d) No answer - 4.3%. 

• 9. List the main problems with the year-round plan. 

a. Returning during teachers 1 vacations for meetings. 

b. Difficulty in going to summer school. 

c. Some cycles overcrowded. 

d. Difficulty in grouping. 

e. Too many levels in one classroom. 

f. Heat. 

g. Some children have difficult time in adjusting to different teachers. 

h. Teachers changing to different rooms. 

10. List some ways in which the plan might be improved. 

a. More intensive co-operation among the faculty members. 

b. Conferences twice a year (maybe in Oct. or Nov. & Feb. or Mar.). 

, c. More parent education on the subject. 

d. Applied district-wide so that Junior-Senior High children won't 
have different schedules. 

e. Air conditioning. 

f. All teachers teach on the 9 week -3 week method. 

g. Instead of changing teachers each 9 weeks, keep the same teacher 
with 9-3 for slower students. 

h. More information circulated and public relations improved as to 
informing parents of cycling, etc. 

11. In your opinion, what are the main advantages of the year-round 

plan? 

a. Pupils forget less during the shorter vacation periods. 
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b. From a teacher's point of view the plan Is splendid. More and 
different experiences, challenges, and findings. 

c. After a break, students and teachers come back with a refreshed 
feeling to get in and work harder. 

d. For the teacher, the three weeks gives a chance to catch up on 
work, renew lesson plans, get fresh Ideas, and for a new teacher a 
chance to make bulletin boards. 

e. Three week vacation cuts down on review. 

f. This plan seems to be built to meet each child's physical, emotional, 
social and academic needs. It Is flexible and allows constant 
evaluation. 

g. Gives teachers full employment year-round. 

h. Makes use of school building year-round. 



A questionnaire for parents designed to determine Initial parent opinion 
concerning the year-round school was sent to Cycle A, B, and C, groups 
during the third week of August, 1969, and to Cycle D on the day following 
their return from their first vacation period in early September 1969. 

A total of 793 questionnaires were sent home - 508 from the Intermediate 
School and 285 from the Primary School. Questionnaires were sent home 
with the oldest child attending Becky -David from each family. There were 
575 questionnaires returned - 380 from the Intermediate School and 195 
from the Primary School. Translated to percentages, the total return 
was 72.5% - Intermediate School 74.8% and the Primary School 68.4%. 

The items on which opinions were requested along with the per- 
centage of responses are as follows : 

1. Concerning the children's attitude toward the year-round school: 
Our child has preferred the 9 week -3 week plan over the traditional 
nine month year, 23.96%. He/She has expressed that either way 
is fine with them, 13.14%. He/She has stated that he/she would pre- 
fer the nine month year, 29.45%. He/She has expressed little or no 
opinion either for or against the year-round plan, 28.61%. Uncertain, 
4.82%. 

2. Do you feel that your child's attitude toward school In general: Has 
improved, 17.45%; has remained unchanged, 64.43%; has become 
worse, 13.2%; uncertain, 4.89%. 

3. Do you believe that the year-round plan has hindered or helped 
learning? This question is stated poorly and was misunderstood 



APPENDIX D 



QUESTIONNAIRE FOR PARENTS 
SUMMARY 
September 1969 
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by many parents. For this reason it was difficult to ascertain what 
parents meant by many of their answers. 

4. What has been the relationship between your elemem ary youngsters 
and the junior and senior high youngsters? 

Elementary children are envious of junior-senior high students, 
21.215; junior-senior high students seem envious of elementarv 
children, 5.055; uncertain, 73.735. 

5. Because of the year-round plan, our vacation plans; Were eliminated, 
8.71 , £ ; were changed to the point we were disappointed, 12 .995- 
were alerted, but everything worked out fine, 25.125; did not hav* 
to be changed at all, 58.085; uncertain, 3.075. 

6. Because of the year-round plan our usual summer activities (baseball 

swimming, camping, etc.); ’ 

Were hindered severely, 11.925; were hindered moderatelv, 28 965- 
were hindered very little, 56.385; uncertain, 2.725. 

7. what, in your opinion, has been the attitude of school officials to- 
toward vacations and other summer activities? 

Very accommodating, 11.925; cooperative, 37.905; begrudging co- 
operative, 1.955; uncooperative, 1.065; antagonistic, 0.715; uncertain 



8. What, in your opinion, has been the attitude of teachers toward 
vacations and other summer activities? 

Very accommodating, 13.285; cooperative, 34.965; begrudgingly co- 
operative, 1.575; uncooperative, 0.965; antagonistic, 1.395; uncertain. 
48.077. 



9. Do jou believe that the weather has hindered your child's ability to 
learn satisfactorily? 

Yes, 30.637c; no, 59.387; uncertain, 9.987. 



10. Do you feel that hot weather has been the main difficulty of the year, 
round plan? J 

Yes, 49.407; no, 42.567; uncertain, 8.037. 



11. Do you feel that the year-round plan should continue if air 
is not provided? 

Yes, 48.127; no, 41.837; uncertain, 10.037. 



conditioning 



12. Would you be willing to vote for a bond issue which provided air 
conditioning for Becky-David School? 

Yes, 60.177; no, 26.317; uncertain, 13.507. 



13. Has your opinion the year-round school changed since the question- 
naire in the spring? 

No, T’m still against it, 23.917; no, I stUl think it's a good idea, 
42.117; yes, I thought it was a good idea and now p m against it, 3.467; 
yes, I was against it, now I think it's a good plan, 12.657; uncertain, 
17.857. 






* 
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APPENDIX E 



SECOND QUESTIONNAIRE FOR PARENTS 
SUMMARY 
March 1970 

a second questionnaire for parents was sent home to Cycle A, B, and 
C parents on March 2, 1970, and to Cycle D parents on March 12, 1970. 
A total of 878 questionnaires were sent,567 from the Intermediate School 
and 311 from the Primary School. There were 590 questionnaires re- 
turned - 384 from the Intermediate School, 206 from the Primary School. 
Translated to percentages, the total return was 67.1% - Intermediate 
School, 67.7%; Primary School, 66.2.%. These figures and percentages 
were figuied on April 27, 1970. Questionnaires returned after that time 
were not included. 

The items on which opinions were requested along with the per- 
centage of responses are as follows: 

1. Children’s attitude toward year-round school: 

Our child has preferred the 9 week-3 week plan over the traditional 
9 month year, 33.3%; he/she has expressed that either way is fin* 
with them, 14.2%; he/she has stated that he/she would prefer the 9 
month year, 31.5%; he/she has expressed little or no opinion for 
or against the year-round plan, 22.3%; no opinion, 2.7%. 

2. Do you feel that your child’s attitude toward school in general: 
has improved, 23.2%; remained unchanged, 55.5%; become worse, 
12.7%; no opinion, 6.7%. 

3. Generally, how do you feel the year-round school has affected your 
child’s learning? 

Hindered, 14.9%; helped, 25.2%; no noticeable effect, 51.5%; no opinion, 

6 . 2 %. 

4. What has been the relationship between your elementary youngsters 
and junior and senior high youngsters: 

Elementary children seem envious of junior/senior highers, 11.5%; 
junior/senior highers seem envious of elementary children, 5.9%; 
no opinion, 19.4%. (Remainder of parents surveyed did not have stu- 
dents in junior/senior high). 

5. How do you feel about the shorter 3 week vacation instead of the 3 
months summer vacation? 

Seems desirable, 39.4%; no strong feelings, 23%; undesirable, 32.8%; 
no opinion, 2.0%. 

6. Do you feel that the year-round plan should continue if air condi- 
tioning is not provided? 

Yes, 37.2%; no, 48.4%; no opinion, 8.1%. 

7. In your opinion, changing of teachers each nine weeks has been: 
Educationally desirable, 22.0%; of no consequence, 19.8%; educationally 
undesirable, 25.4%; no opinion, 7.6%. (Children of remainder of par- 
ents surveyed did not change teachers each time). 
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8. Would you be willing to vote for a bond issue for air conditioning 
Becky-David? 

Yes, 50.05; no, 29.35; no opinion, 8.85; no answer, 11.95. 

9. In your opinion has the change of bus drivers each 9 weeks been: 
Satisfactory, 32.25; of no consequence, 32.35; unsatisfactory, 17.15; 
no opinion, 14,05. 

10. After experiencing the year-round plan would you: 

prefer to remain on the year-round plan, Cl. 05; prefer to go on 
split sessions at the junior/senior high campus, 5.05; prefer to in- 
crease property taxes to a level which provide enough building for 
9 month school throughout the entire district, 1C.05; other, 5.05; 
no opinion, 5.55. 

11. Has your opinion toward the year-round school changed since the 
last questionnaire in August/September 1969? 

No, Pm still against it; 21.15c; No, I still think IPs a good idea, 
44.2%; yes, I thought it was a good idea and now Pm against it, 6.65; 
yes, I was against it but now I think IPs a good plan, 5.25; I did not 
receive an earlier questionnaire but I think the year-round plan is a 
good idea, 6.25; I did not receive an earlier questionnaire but I 
think the year-round plan is a poor plan, 3.05; no opinion, 6.95. 



A third questionnaire for parents was sent home to all cycles in May 
1971, 

A total of 901 questionnaires were sent home— 573 from the Intermediate 
School and 328 from the Primary School. There were 478 returned 
— 293 from the Intermediate School and 185 from the Primary School. 
The total return was 535: from the Intermediate School 51.15, and 

from the Primary School 56.45. These percentages were as of July 
9, 1971. 

The items on which opinions were requested along w’ith the percentage 
of responses are as follows: 

1. Children's attitude toward year-round school: Our child has preferred 
the 9 week-3 week plan over the traditional 9 month year - 40,55. 
He/She has expressed that either way ts fine with him/her - 10.25. 
He/She has stated that he/ she prefer the 9 month year - 22,65. 
He/She has expressed little or no opinion either for or against the 
year-round plan - 20.15. No opinion - 6.35. 
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THIRD QUESTIONNAIRE FOR PARENTS 



SUMMARY 
May 1971 
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2. Generally how do you feel theyear-round plan has affected your child's 
learning: Hindered, 7.5%. Helped, 37.4%». No noticeable effect, 
41.9%. No opinion, 13.1%. 

3. Do you have youngsters in Junior or Senior High as well as at Becky- 
David: 

Yes - 40.4%. No - 59.5%. 

4. Would you be in favor of extending year-round school to the junior 
and Senior High School? (Answer only If you checked "Yes” on #3.): 
No - 38.9%. Yes as rapidly as possible - 28.8%. Yes, as need for 
space dictates - 32.1%. 

5. How do you feel about the shorter 3 weeks vacations instead of the 
3 months summer vacation: Desirable - 54.3%. No strong feelings - 
24.4%, Undesirable - 16.6%, No opinion - 4.5%, 

6. Do you feel that it was wise to provide air conditioning for Becky- 
David: 

Yes - 87,9%. No - 7.1%. No opinion - 4.9%. 

7. In your opinion, has the year-round plan functioned better in 1970-71 
than in 1969-70: Yes - 40.9%, No - 9.9%, No opinion - 49.1%. 

8. After experiencing the year-round plan, would you: Prefer to remain 
on the year-round plan - 83.9%. Prefer to go split sessions at the 
junior-senior high campus - 1.6%. Prefer to increase property taxes 
to a level which would provide enough buildings for 9 months school 
throughout the entire district - 10.5%. Other - 3.8%. 

9. If the money were available to build the necessary buildings, would 
you desire to return to the 9 month schedule: Yes - 35%. No - 
55.2%. No opinion - 9.6%. 

10. Has your opinion toward the year-round plan changed since the last 
questionnaire in April 1970: No, Pm still against it - 12.2%. No, 
I still think it’s a good idea - 48.8%. Yes, I thought s was a good 
idea and now Pm against it - 2.1%. Yes, I was against it, now I 
think it's a good plan - 4.5%, I did not receive an earlier questionnaire 
but I think the year-round plan is a good idea - 19.1%. I did not re- 
ceive an earlier questionnaire but I think the year-round plan is 
a poor idea - 0.6%, No opinion - 12.4%. 



ERIC 
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Hon. John B. Erlenbobn, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington , D.C . 



La Mesa— Sprino Valley School District, 

Education Center, 

La Mesa Calif., April 17, 1972 . 



v nr oto ‘ 'i'“? "j th Interest that I read In the San Diego Union, Saturday, 
April 10, 1072, of the formation of a general subcommittee on year-round school 
education. 

.hi ” m *? kln J> ttj e liberty sending you a copy of the two booklets prepared by 
the La Mesa-Spring Valley School District in La Mesa, California, regarding our 
first year of piloting \ear-Round School for Continuous Education. 

At the present time we have a citizens advisory council which is now in the 
process of evaluating the program for the first school year. Should you desire 
further information regarding the evaluation, please feel free to inquire. 

I hope the enclosed material will aid In your committees' work 
Sincerely, 



Enclosures. 



Don* Cochenour, 

Administrative Assistant, Public Information . 
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FOREWORD 



A pilot pnognam ion Vean-Ronnd School ion Coiutoiuoiu 
Education has been initiated in one Junto* high school 
and too elementany schools in the la McAa-Spung Valiev 
School Vistnict. Member o£ the sta{{ and community, 
nesponsible ^ot development o jj the pnognam axe aeoAdung 
>unptoved mys oi educating cluldA.cn and ion maximum 
use oi buildings and equipment . 

When a ac/iooE district attempts a ,stg»u^caiit .innovation, 
it is nectssany to plan -or teams o& local conditions and 
dianactenistics . The iolloiaing pa^es outline and describe 
the local setting, pnoccduA.es used tn apptoadting -die 
pnoblem, plans developed, and methods oi assessing the 
nesults oi yean-nound school onganization. 

This inionmation is documented ion Ae<JeAence -in the study 
oi oun pilot pnognam, and it is hoped that it may be use- 
iul to othc/w intones ted .in tjean-nound school onganization . 
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THE LA MESA AND SPRING VALLEY COMMUNITIES: A DESCRIPTION 



Schools must reflect the unique attitudes, 
values, and needs of the corrsmnities they 
serve . Innovative programs can be successful 
only to the extent that they are attuned to 
local situations . . . 



The La Mesa and Spring Valley communities lie east, and adjacent to, the 
City of San Diego, California* Together with several small unincorporated 
areas, they cover an area of 26.5 square miles and encompass a population 
estimated In excess of 75,000. 

Although these communities are most accurately described as suburban- 
residential, and are comprised principally of single-family dwellings, 
recent construction shows an Increasing percentage of large apartment 
units and mobile home facilities. Several large parcels of undeveloped 
land remain within this geographical area, and buildiri8 and subdivision 
are continuous. Plans for a major housing development in South Spring 
Valley promise to bring the total population well over 100,000 within 
the next few years. At the present time the concentration of minority 
ethnic groups is low. 

While two large shopping centers and a variety of light industries are 
located within these communities, most residents find employment in Vhe 
greater San Diego business-industrial-military complex. Since local taxes 
must be generated principally from small residences, tax rates are compara- 
tively high. 

With average daily maximum temperatures ranging from 84* during the months 
of August and September to 66* during January and February, year-round 
recreational activities abound. Ocean, bays, mountains, and deserts all 
are within easy driving distance via the several major freeways which 




TVE LA 'TEA -SP* INC VAU.KY SCHOOL DISTRICT* 



A DESCRIPTION 




all exist for a single pia'pcsc: zo cnate 

a setting in vhich children car. lest grou 
and learn. 



THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
• 

Within broad philosophical parameters and practical limitations imposed 
by available resources, exploration and innovation are encouraged on the 
part of children, teachers, and administrators. Adaptation to local 
needs and conditions is favored, rather than district-wide uniformity 
of program. In addition to the Year-Round School Program initiated in 
three La Mesa-Spring Valley schools in July, 1971, a number of other 
unique programs are in operation in individual schools, clusters of 
schools, or districtwide. Among these are: 



Kitchen Conversions to School Media Centers 

Kindergarten Assessment 

Language Arts and Math Project (LAMP) 

Junior High School Media Centers 
Staggered Primary Program 
Nuffield Mathematics 

Inquiry-Conceptual Social Studies (TABAJ 
Cross-Age Tutoring 
Differentiated Staffing 
Ungraded Primary 
Team Teaching 



Special programs of education for handicapped children are also offered: 



Hearing Handicapped 

Multiple Handicapped (Deaf-Blind) 

Trainable Mentally Retarded 
Educablc Mentally Retarded 
Speech Correction 
Home Tutoring 

Specialized Teaching in Reading (Basic Peading Act) 
Educationally Handicapped (Learning Disability Croups and 
Engineered Classrooms) 



Additional specialized programs of education are also available to La Mesa- 
Spring Valley children through cooperative agreements with neighboring 
school districts. 
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PHYSICAL FACILITIES 



The La Mesa-Spring Valley School District is comprised of eighteen 
elementary schools and four junior high schools which serve approxi- 
mately 15,000 children in preschool through eighth grade. School plants 
constructed prior to 1965 are of the traditional finger plant design with 
self-contained , single-class units. The two most recently constructed 
schools feature open space, climate control, and a central media center. 
Elementary schools are designed to house approximately 700 children on a 
regular nine-month program; junior high schools can accommodate 1,100 
students . 



Over a period of twenty-five years, the La Mesa-Spring Valley School 
District has grown from a single kindergarten-eighth grade school to 
its present size of twenty-two schools. The period of most rapid growth 
during the 1950* s and 1960*s has 3lowed, but new residential and com- 
mercial construction continues to take place. Plans for several housing 
developments, some already in progress, promise to again send school 
enrollments soaring. While certain areas in the northern and central 
portions of the District are actually declining in school population, 
heavy increases are occurring in th* nouthernmost area. The situation, 
therefore, becomes one of imbalance*, available classroom space in the 
area geographically furthest removed from the area where school housing 
pressures are mounting. Finding a feasible solution to this problem Is 
complicated by the fact that -.he area in question is fourteen miles long 
and bisected by several major freeways. The implications of this situa- 
tion, in a district which is dependent upon the State School Building Aid 
Program, are severe. Building entitlement is accumulated slowly since 
the net gain in enrollment is slow. 



PERSONNEL 



The staff of the La Mesa-Spring Valley School District is composed of a 
total of 1,025 full-time employees. Of this number 660 are certificated 
teachers and administrators. Noncertif icated positions include clerical, 
maintenance, transportation, food service, gardener, and technician assign- 
ments as well as a growing number of paraprof essionals who work directly 
with children. Approximately 137 noncertif icated positions are filled 
with hourly employees . 

Salaries and benefits for both certificated and noncertif icated employees 
are conmensurate with those in surrounding metropolitan areas. Desirability 
of the greater San Diego area as a place of residence, and a favorable salary 
schedule, have permitted selectivity in hiring staff. 
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FIN ANCI A L RESOURCES 

A*i though La Kesa and Spring V.ii ley are considered pr^me residential 
-rca.?, the La Mesa-Sprir.g Valiev School District i£ properly classified 
as an ‘iKpovepiBhed district* Despite s consistently high tax rate, 
the modest hones which comprise the bulk of the conownity simply do 
not generate sufficient local school income to operate an adequate 
instructional program* 

The La Mesa-Spring Valley School District is heavily assisted by the 
State of California Equalization Program for current operating expenses* 

The District is also tied closely to the State School Building Aid 
Program in constructing new school facilities , Assessed valuation 
per child approximates that of the average California school district, 
as does the cost of education per pupil. While local school tax and 
bond issues have met with notable success for a quarter century, the 
current community climate does not encourage additional tax and bond 
increases , 

Approximately 85% of the operating budget is Invested in staff salaries. 
Solvency is maintained through operating at a relatively hi8h pupil- 
teacher ratio of 31:1 in kindergarten, 30:1 in the primary grades, 

34:1 in grades four through six, and 28:1 in the junior high school, 

(The 28:1 ratio nets out at 33:1 when the variance between the Junior 
high school pupil day and teacher day is taken into consideration,) 

Averages can be deceiving, and many District classes operate in excess 
of the figures stated. Maintaining close proximity to these target 
averages frequently forces midyear reorganization of District schools, ' 
Average class sizes in La Mess-Spring Valley School District are the 
highest in the State of California among districts of comparable size, 

An overview of the La Mesa-Spring Valley School District financial capability 
may be obtained from a study of the percentage analysis of Income and 
expenditures on the next page. 
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LA MESA-SPRING VALLEY SCHOOL DISTRICT FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 



TOTAL BUDGET - 1971-72 $ 13 >683 .857 

Sources of Income: 

Federal (P.L. 874, National Defense Education Act, 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act, etCv) 5.20% 

state 36.30% 

L 00 ® 1 50.04% 

Total Income 91.54% 

Beginning Balance 8.46% 

GRAND TOTAL 100.00% 



Expenditures: 


Administration 


2.73% 


Instruction 


65.55% 


Health Services 


.90% 


Operation of Plant 


6.64% 


Maintenance of Plant 


2.54% 


Mixed Charges 


3.72% 


Pupil Transportation 


2.29% 


Total Current Expense 


of Education 


84.37% 


Capital Outlay 


2.66% 


Debt Service 


2.73% 


Other Expenses 


.74% 


Undistributed Reserves 


8.01% 


Total Budget 


98.51% 


Ending Balance 


1.49% 



GRAND TOTAL 100.00% 



MS 
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THF. W MESA-SPRING VALI.EY YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL CALENDAR 



Ti.o y c.r-round attendance calendar of the La Mosa-Spring Valley 

School district provides for a continuous cycle of education distributed 
throughout the calendar year. Special characteristics of this calendar are: 

• Children assigned to each of the four attendance schedules attend 
school an equal number of days (177) during the school year . 

• Intersessions operate continuously. 

• Maximum utilization of staff and facilities is accomplished through 
240 days of plant operation with children in attendance. 

• Strict adherence to the 45-15 pattern of school attendance has been 
modified, Attendance periods may vary from 43 to 47 days in order 
to avoid beginning an attendance block on a Friday, or ending an 
attendance block on a Monday. 

• A one-week vacation period at Christmas, and elimination of a 
spring vacation, permit adding several days to the Sumner seasonal 
vacation of each attendance group. Thus, all children have a five- 
week vacation at some time during the mid-June to mid-September 
period. 

• A single week at Christmas is justified on the basis that one group 

is ending a three-week vacation period, and another group is beginning 
a three-week vacation. A third group is only fifteen days from a vaca- 
tion, and the fourth group has been back to school for only fifteen 
days. A longer Christmas vacation would Interrupt the continuous 
education cycle for all groups. 

• All legal and local holidays are recognized, as well as the Friday 
after Thanksgiving and the two days preceding Christmas. 

• At two times during the year, only two groups are in attendance. 

Major maintenance and classroom refurbishing may be accomplished 
during this period, since not all classrooms are in use. 

• The La Mesa-Spring Valley calendar is semi -repeating and can, with 
minor yearly modification, continue indefinitely. 

• The calendar is coordinated with the nine-month calendar of the 
local high school district in such a way that children entering 
high school from eighth grade have a minimum of five weeks of 
vacation before entering high school. 

• Sufficient flexibility is gained, through eliminating spring 
vacation and reducing Christmas vacation, that minor calendar 
modification would permit closing the entire school plant for 
an additional two weeks each year should this be desired. 
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THE LA MESA-SPRING VALLEY MODIFIED 45-15 
YEAR-ROUND PLAN: A DESCRIPTION 



"Year-round school places education in 
a context where we da3*e to think differently . . . " 



James R. Runge 
Superintendent: of Schools 



GENERAL ORGANIZATION 

The La Mesa-Spring Valley Year-Round School for Continuous Education 
presently operating in two elementary schools and one junior high school 
is most aptly described as a modified version of the 45-15 design popular- 
ized by the Valley View, Illinois, School District. It is modified in the 
sense that attendance periods may vary from forty-three to forty-seven days 
in order to avoid awkward school attendance blocks caused by the unequal 
distribution through the year of legal and local holidays. Essentially, 
however, children attend school for nine weeks and are on vacation for 
three weeks, aside from one week at Christmas when all groups are on 
vacation. Three-week vacations actually encompass twenty-three calendar 
days, and fall roughly into the four seasons of the year for all attendance 

AAKnJlll At- 



The duration of the school year for children is not extended by this plan. 
They attend school 177 days - the same as children in La Mesa-Spring Valley 
schools which are not on the plan. Their school year is simply distributed 
more broadly across the calendar year than is the case in traditionally 
organized schools. At any given time three-fourths of the children are 
attending school while one-fourth are on vacation. 



STAFF ASSIGNMENT 

Classroom teachers in the La Mesa-Spring Valley plan are, for the roost part. 
tracked with their pupils. That is, when the children go on vacation, their 
teacher also leaves. When they return for their next nine-week attendance 
period, they are assigned the same teacher, but return to a different classroom. 
It is intended that teachers will remain with a group through four nine-week 
Mocks which would be equivalent to a traditional school year. This general 
rule is subject to modification at the junior high school level where 
teachers and groups of children rotate more frequently, depending upon the 
nature of the course offering. 

In order to maintain the same level of auxiliary services to all children 
regardless of their particular attendance schedule, it has been necessary* 

Co extend contracts of some specialized personnel up to 220 days. In such 
cases, salary is increased by a per diem amount. Contracts have been extended 
for personnel who work on a continuing basis with children: librarians, 
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health education specialists, speech and hearing 

nr*? ?*»!, T*. 'l. e - * •_ ■•v'crctv*’ t; 

:i.ose vho work vli ‘ 4 children on a [e.CoSic basis 
Ca.se with psycho j»'£itf!s t a*:dirre tries, rarr.trca 
Social services in the latter categories vcre si 

equally throughout the year. 



specialists, reading 

-iir..! contracts of 
s.ch as -vuid be the 
tt:.;hcr>j, ..nd others, 
r.ply redistributed 



ADOTNISTRATION 



Contracts of year-round school principals have been extended to 212 days 
from the 199-day contracts of nine-month school principals. Salary was 
Increased commensurately at a per diem rate. At each of the participating 
elementary schools, a qualified certificated aspirant was Identified who. 

In addition to regular classroom teaching duties, Is assigned certain ad- 
ministrative tasks. He Is paid a stipend for this added responsibility. 

On two of his four yearly vacations this teacher-additional duties assumes 
full charge of the school, thereby releasing the principal for vacations. 

He Is paid a per diem rate for this extended service In addition to the 
stipend. This procedure places the administration of the school In the 
hands of one who Is fully acquainted with the student body, staff, and 
community. It has the added advantage of providing a practical administrative 
Internship to those who aspire to nonclassroom positions. 

Contracts of the school secretary and the junior clerk-health have been 
extended to 262 days, Custodial and maintenance services are on a year- 
round basis at all district schools. To date it has not been necessary to 
expand central office administrative and clerical positions beyond the 
number which existed prior to year-round school operation. 



INTERSESSIONS 



The traditional summer school program has been redesigned to articulate 
with the Year-Round School Program. Intersession courses are offered 
continuously during all of the thrcc-wcek vacation periods. By adminis- 
trative decision, the California State Department of Education has granted 
permission to redistribute summer school In this manner, and will provide 
ADA reimbursement at the same level as In the past. Inters ess Ion courses 
are staffed e.ther by teachers from within the District who are on 
vacation, or by teachers hired on a limited contract from outside the 
District. Intersession teachers are paid the same dally rate as summer 
school teachers, 

Great flexibility Is encouraged In planning lntersesslon courses. Duration 
of the courses may be from one to three weeks, and from one to four hours 
per day, depending upon the nature of the course, and the age and Interests 
of the children, Since enrollment In these courses is optional. It has been 
necessary to take a conservative posture In planning and staffing the first 
few until sufficient data Is accumulated to permit accurate enrollment 
projections. 
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Aa the interseaslon program develops, we propose to explore a number of 
exciting posalbllltles * Croas— age tutoring and Individualized contract 
learning, centered In the school media centers, have already been success- 
fully Implemented* Among other possibilities which remain to be explored 
are coursea with a aeasonal erophasia utilizing out-of-school recreational 
facilities and personnel, chaining or linking coursea of a related nature 
through two— or several— intersession periods, and extended travel courses. 

Since intersession courses operate concurrently with regular school operation, 
certain savings accrue to this program which help offset Year-Round School 
Program administrative and clerical costa. That is, while the coursea gene- 
rate ADA reimbursement, no additional administrative or clerical coats are 



PLANT UTILIZATION 

Available claasroora housing space la generated, under the 45-15 plan, 
through continuous use of existing school facilities. Pupils returning 
from vacation move into classrooms vacated by thoae just leaving for a 
vacation period. Thus, when operating at full capacity, three schools 
can house the equivalent of four achool populations. Classrooms are 
changed every nine weeka, but children remain with their teacher and with 
the group to which they were originally assigned* 

The La Mesa-Spring Valley Year-Round School Program was specifically 
designed for less-than-saturation utilization of school planta. In each 
school on the plan, one or two open room are retained to allow for in tar- 
session and recreation use, and for special-intereat centers. This available 
apace may also accommodate a schedule of major maintenance since claaaea may 
be temporarily relocated while classrooms are refurbished. 



OPTIONAL ATTENDANCE FEATUR E 

Early in the planning stagea it waa determined that community acceptance 
of the Year-Round School Program might be enhanced if it were possible to 
offer an option to parents concerning their choice of plan. The rapidity 
with which the plan was implemented, February to July of one year, meant 
that some people were already committed to unalterable vacation plans and 
could not participate regardless of their general attitude toward year- 
round school. 

Four elementary schools in the South Spring Valley area contribute children 
to the junior high school. It waa determined, through an analysis of new 
housing construction, rate-of-growth projections, etc., that by placing 
the junior high school and two of the four elementary schools on the plan, 
anticipated growth could be accommodated . By doing so the two remaining 
schools could continue on a traditional calendar and be teamed with the 
year-round schools, thus providing an option to parents. As it developed, 
more children entered year-round school than were lost. 



involved 
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TVr optional attendance feature is one that r.i?ht veil be considered by 

so planning a V»:.%r»?.ound School ?i* err Not only davs it provide a 



Is twice as broadly based since other schools are indirectly involved. 
While no specific proposal for expansion of the program to other La Mesa** 
Spring Valley schools has been developed (pending a thorough analysis of 
pilot program results) the optional attendance feature will be retained 
as an Important element In any expansion model* 



JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

Extending the Year-Round School Program through the junior high school 
level Is another feature of the La Mesa-Spring Valley plan. Although 
considerable creative effort was required In organizing basic and explor- 
atory courses, accommodating performing music groups, staffing, and student 
scheduling, no problems were encountered which have not been solved* 

The target school, La Presa Junior High School, Is a departmentalized 
seventh- and eighth-grade school of approximately 700 students, presently 
built to 60% of Its ultimate size. Constructed In 1970, It is a flexible 
open-space plant and Is fully climate-controlled. Four large classroom 
pods surround a central media center. Each of the pods can be subdivided 
Into four spaces approximately the size of a standard classroom. 

Each of the classroom pods Is staffed with a team leader on extended con- 
tract, three standard-contract teachers, and paraprofesslonals ns needed. 
Team leaders assume a share of scheduling, supervision, and student disci- 
pline tasks In addition to their basic teaching duties. While not an 
Integral part of the Year-Round School Program, differentiated staffing 
has provided great flexibility in teaching assignments. Teaching contract 
periods, during the first year of year-round school operation, have varied 
from 137 to 225 days. The Interchange of administrative-teaching assign- 
ment of team leaders has generated additional paraprofesslonal and clerical 
help without added program cost. This differentiated assignment design 
has been In operation since the opening of the school and provided an Ideal 
vehicle for Introduction of the Year-Round School Program. 

In organizing for year-round education, essentially four small schools- 
wlthln-a-school were formed. Children arc scheduled more or less 
Independently within each of the four attendance groups. A variety of 
staffing patterns are employed depending upon the special competencies 
of the Individual teacher, the nature of the courses he Is teaching, 
and the duration of his contract. 

Children remain with their teaching team for basic subjects (science, 
mathematics, English, and social studies) through the four nine-week 
attendance blocks which constitute a school year . Exploratory courses 
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(foreign language, homcmaklng, industrial arts, music, etc.) are nine 
weeks in duration and teachers change groups with each cycle. 



In the case of performing music groups, children on vacation are encouraged 
to continue with this activity by returning to the school for a specified 
Jf. . cac ’ Technically, they arc enrolled as interoeooion pupils tor 

this hour. Many choose also to enroll in other interscssion activities for 
a total of as much as four hours per day. 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

The two elementary schools operating a Year-Round School Program are of 
the self-contained classroom variety. One is climate-controlled, one is 
not. Both have small, but Well-stocked media centers staffed with a half- 

^ m «Ji ,bra «i ,a V nd ° J full - tfme library aide. Each school serves from 750 
to 850 pupils In grades kindergarten through six. 

As in the case of the junior high school, the Year-Round School Program 
requires the organisation of four small schools-wi thln-a-school. Enroll- 
ment in each of the four attendance groups Is approximately 190 children 
distributed through the grades. Combination classes are the rule, although 

some single-grade classes ore foriicd when enrollment at a single grade level 
is sufficient. R 

Preliminary study Indicates that entry into the Year-Round School Program 
has not had major effect upon curriculum content although the pacing of 
GMnr^f. i on Is, of course, quite different. It appears that less time is 
T* ‘n review. The relatively small number of pupils In each attendance 
group makes homogeneous ability grouping dlfflcul t , If not impossible. 

This factor, coupled with the preponderance of combination classes, appears 

vlduallzatlo^of 1 Instruction?^ -^‘srading and greater indi- 



CITIZENS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Representatives of major coraraunxty agencies and service organizations have 
been invited to participate in a Year-Round School Citizens Advisory 
Cownittee. In addition, each year-round school Parent-Teacher Association 
unit will provide two members. District staff members will serve as con- 
sultants to the committee. An action steering committee will be identified 
from among the membershlp-at-largc. Initial response to the Invitation to 
participate has been enthusiastic. 

Following the definition of goals and objectives, this unit will serve as a 
clearing house for problem identification, broad communication of program 
objectives, and as a resource for others anticipating entry into a Year- 
Round School Program. 
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Airong the organizations fnvited to provide representation are: 



v -il - PTA 

'>■!*«• r. rr*‘ O.v -.ci] - PTA 
11:: It r.ci 1 - VTA 

La Mesa Chamber of Conferee 
Spring Valley Chamber of Commerce 
La Mesa Park and Recreation Dept. 

Spring Valley Park and Recreation Dept. 

La Presa Junior High PTA 

La Presa Elementary PTA 

Rancho Elementary PTA 

Kemp ton Elementary PTA 

Monte Vista High School PTA 



Mount Miguel High School PTA 
Avondale Elementary PTA 
Spring Valley Junior High PTA 
La Mesa Taxpayers Association 
La Mesa City Council 
Spring Valley Welfare 
La Mesa-Spring Valley Classified 
Employees Association 
La Mesa - Church 
Spring Valley - Church 
La Mesa-Spring Valley Teachers 
Assoc la t ion 



PROCESSING PARENT REQUESTS FOR CHANCES IN CROUP ASSIGNMENT 

Unusual circumstances sometimes dictate the transfer of individual children 
from one attendance schedule to another. Care must be exercised that 
provision is made for making up lost time. This is best accomplished 
through individual assignment to intersession programs. 



Such requests may be initiated by parents or, in exceptional cases, by school 
officials* When requests are received by parents, they are processed in much 
the same manner as intradistrict school transfer requests. Parents are 
alerted to the fact that school attendance time may be lost, and that contact 
with the child's natural neighborhood group may be affected. If the parent 
still wishes tn pursue a transfer, each case is Judged individually upon the 
criteria of (1) child care, (2) family hardship, and (3) availability of 
space In the class to which the transfer would be made. 



After parents had chosen to enroll their children in the Year-Round School 
Program, a number of requests for changes in group assignment were received 
prior to program implementation. This number declined rapidly once the 
program was operational. Of the approximately 8% who initially requested 
a change, half this number withdrew their request after hearing the possible . 
negative effects of such a change. The remaining requests were honored if 
based upon acceptable reasons. 



PROMOTION AND RETENTION 

In keeping with the continuous education concept inherent in the Year-Round 
School Progran, formalized promotion from grade to grade is minimized. 

Rather, a continuous flow of pupil development from one attendance block to 
the next is possible. Many alternatives exist for accelerating or delaying 
the progress of individual pupils, depending upon their individual needs and 
capabilities. Individuals may be retained for one or two nine-week attendance 
periods rather than for a full year as is the case in traditionally organized 
schools. Children may also he encouraged to pursue individual learning 
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of I" 8 i"?*f 8essl0n P erlods ln order to achieve remediation 

sL?l c^fort a M f difficulties. Children may also be moved ahead in 
so Indicate bl * lncrements should thelr "aturity and school progress 



group^o^ot^r? 18 ^ ° f C ° UrSe ’ ln "° Vln8 chlldren from one attendance 
Lhool Mm« 0t f er In ° rd f r t0 avold disruption of family plans, loss of 
school time, frequent change of teachers, etc. However, the potential 

nra«nt« 8lCSl ! dvantaRe t0 Pupils of such flexibility In school placement 
Program? ° f ^ " 0re eXClC1 " 8 Possibilities of the Year-Round' School 
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THE LA MESA -SPRING VALLEY YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL 
i >; C/v. ■ ' l\u!S EDUCATIONS A CASE STUDY 

cz>: czciZy become prisoners of our 
awn folklore . J7ie greatest tragedy is 
not that we sometimes try and fail , 
but that we often fail to try 



THE CONDITIONS 

Like many educators throughout the nation, La Mesa-Spring Valley staff 
members had, for several years, discussed the possibility of initiating 
some form of year-round operation of schools. Such discussions usually 
centered about four-quarter plans, or extended-year plans, and were 
discarded as unsound on the bails of cost, questionable educational 
value, or lack of community readiness. With the publication in December, 
1971, of a Parade Magazine article reporting the success of the Valley 
View, Illinois, **45— 15** year-round plan, widespread community interest 
was generated, and a fresh look at continuous education was indicated. 

When it became apparent soon after the first of the year 1971 that 
rapidly growing school enrollments in one area of the District could 
not be accommodated during the 1971-72 school year, staff members began 
discussing the possibility of designing a plan similar to that of the 
Valley View School District as a possible solution to the projected 
school housing shortage. Of even greater appeal to educators was the 
educational advantage which such a program appeared to hold for children. 
Improvement of the educational program, therefore, became the overriding 
motivation; the shortage of classroom space provided the catalyst. 



STAFF PILOT STUDY 

Formation of a staff pilot study committee was the first step taken. 
This committee was comprised of teacher representatives and principals 
of the five schools which were later to become participants in the plan. 
These schools, one Junior high and the four elementary schools located 
within its attendance area, constituted the focal point of greatest 
District school housing pressure. A preliminary proposal was developed, 
and permission was granted by the Board of Education to approach the 
community with the idea of a year-round school plan as one possible 
solution to the projected school housing shortage. 



COMMUNITY INVOLVEMEN T 

An intensive series of thirty-four neighborhood coffees was initiated, 
in addition to five community meetings — one at each of the target schools. 
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Attendance at the coffees was initially light, but the response to the 
year round plan was unmistakably positive. As word spread throughout the 
community, attendance at meetings increased. Parent-Teacher Association 
units were briefed and assisted in carrying the message to the community. 

Coffees and group meetings were conducted by teams of principals and 
teachers. The message was essentially this: M We can't stand still. 

We can accommodate growth in enrollment next year in one of three ways: 
(1) we can place some Spring Valley schools on double sessions; (2) we 
can transport children to available classroom space elsewhere in the 
District; or (3) we can generate space by entering a year-round school 
program. The choice is yours. " Feelings against bussing and double 
sessions ran high, and a clear mandate was received from the community 
to proceed, with all possible haste, in further study of a year-round 
school plan. J 

At each coffee and community meeting, a questionnaire was distributed 
which sought responses to these alternatives: 



L 1VJI13 



In favor of year-round school 
Opposed, but would participate 
Opposed, favor bussing or 
double sessions 
Opposed, but might change mind 



Responses 

77% 

7% 

12 % 

4 % 



While these results were based upon responses from 360 of the approxi- 
mately 1,200 families which would be affected by the plan, they are 
consistent with community response in the Valley View, Illinois, district 
and with that of a neighboring San Diego County district which has also 
Initiated a plan. The results of this sampling were subsequently vali- 
dated by response to an additional choice offered to all parents in the 
target school communities to participate in the program. 



FEASIBILITY STimv 

Concurrently with the community contact, staff members at all levels 
were dispatched to gain as much information as possible relating to 
year-round school programs. Visitations were made to Valley View 
Illinois, and to the Frances Howell School District near St. Louis, 
Missouri. A search of the literature was conducted, and District 
representatives took part in a series of year-round school seminars 
which were conducted during the spring of 1971. 



Close liaison was maintained with representatives of the California 
State Department of Education, and with Southern California legislators 
whose assistance was needed to sponsor legislation which would permit 
entry into the year-round school program. 
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A feasibility study was conducted by the Instruction, Business, and 
P'jrronnel Divisions of the School District. Their nreliainary findings 
. .,;c / r.'S.'U'v ;.v.' 7 1 . • asi i:*\r jc t: : point of viw, the 

■ r;:— vc-.nd Feher*l ror.c?pt v.-.n craiistnrt vlt’.:. nr** v^ven cnscv-r.pirg to, 
i' -livicualiralio:*. of ir.». true tier. , r: .-.Itlf.rsc! ir., t c:\- the pacing and 
content of the instructional program. From a business-finance point of 
view, the proposal was deemed feasible with minimal added cost for pro- 
gram initiation. Problems relating to contracts, salary, and staff 
availability were identified by the Personnel Division, but appeared 
not to be Insurmountable. 



ENABLING LEGISLATION AND APPLICATION APPROVAL 

On May 3, 1971, a progress report was presented to the Board of Education, 
and permission was granted by that body to draw up a year-round atten- 
dance calendar and to implement the plan on July 6, 1971, provided the 
required permissive legislation had been enacted. Pending the passage 
of legislation, the District developed and submitted its own application 
to conduct a year-round school to the California State Department of 
Education. The application to the State encompassed the following 
areas: 

Effective date 
Proposed program description 
Course of Study 
Instructional time 
Enrichment provisions 
Calendar 
Support services 
Teachers* work year 

On June 11, 1971, State Assembly Bill 0673, introduced by Senator Burgener 
and co-authored by Assemblymen Cory, Deddeh, and Wilson, was written into 
law. The State Department notified the District that their application 
had been approved and the Year-Round School Program could be conducted 
as proposed. The final organizational phase was then initiated. 



SETTING THE CALENDAR 

Establishing a workable and equitable calendar was a major undertaking 
of a task force of the Staff Pilot Study Committee. It was decided 
(1) to stagger the entry of attendance groups into the program at three- 
week intervals, and (2) to modify strict adherance to the 45-15 schedule 
in order to avoid awkward attendance periods and to equalize seasonal 
vacation opportunities. The calendar was finalized in mid-May, 1971, and 
approved by the Board of Education. 
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ASSIGNMENT TO ATTENDANCE CROUPS 



Each target school community was geographically subdivided into four 
attendance groups of approximately equal size. Care was taken to 
avoid division of natural neighborhood areas, and to allow for impending 
construction which might overload certain areas. In this way, members 
of the same family and their neighbors could continue to attend school 
on the same schedule. Each area, thus identified, was assigned an 
attendance schedule through a drawing conducted by a local newspaper 
editor. 



CHOICE OF PLAN BY PARENTS 

The stage was now set for parents to Indicate their choice of school 
attendance options. Each parent was mailed an attendance calendar and 
a parent response card on which they were asked to indicate if they 
wished to enroll their children in the Year-Round School Program or 
preferred to enroll them in an adjacent school which would continue on 
a nina-month program. Transportation would be provided by the District 
to the school of their choice. Responses were consistent with the 
original reactions expressed by the community, with only 8% of those 
residing in year-round school attendance areas electing to send their 
children to nine-month schools. 

The reverse choice was also offered to parents of children residing in 
the attendance areas of teamed nine-month schools. Approximately 12% 
chose this option. Eighty-eight percent elected to stay in their 
regular school of attendance regardless of the program. 



IMPLEMENTATION 

On July 6, 1971, one-fourth of the children In two elementary schools 
and one junior high school began their first school year under the Year- 
Round School Program. On July 26, another one-fourth joined their class- 
maves. August 17 saw the third group enter, and the plan was fully 
operational. On September 7, one week before most California school 
children were due to return to school, the first group of year-round 
school children began a three-week vacation. 

Parents, principals, and teachers reported the smoothest school opening 
in their memories. The children were there with their new shoes and 
lunch palls, and no more than the usual percentage of late entries was 
noted, Attitudes of children, parents, and teachers toward reentering 
school after a short vacation period appeared to be positive. Problems 
which had been expected never occurred— perhaps because they had been 
anticipated. 
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As of September, 1971, when the Year-Round School Program became a fully- 
fcn-1 reality in ore area of the La Mesa-Spring Valley School 

. • i t/i 2: , partici pa.icr. vm* zclic;sz : 

■Her jr.iarv (V. inio rra.~: c-a rhrejs;; sixth cra-de) 

Entering nine-month schools from 

year-round schools 7Z (99 children) 

Entering year-round schools from 

nine-month schools 12Z (162 children) 

Junior High School (seventh and eighth grades) 

Entering nine-month school from 

year-round school 17Z (137 children) 

(No option offered for transfer 
Into year-round junior high school.) 

(N: 2, 00 Of children) 



CONCURRENT SUMMER SCHOOL 

During the Initial phase of year-round school operation (July and part of 
August of the year of entry) only a portion of the children had begun 
regular school attendance. Therefore, in order to maintain the traditional 
level of pupil services, regular summer chool class offerings were made 
available to children assigned to attendance groups which would not begin 
regular school until mid-August or September. These summer school classes 
were housed slde-by-sldc villi classes attending regular school under the 
Year-Round School Program. Since administrative and clerical personnel 
were already on duty, no additional supervisory staff was required for 
summer school operatron. This saving in personnel helped offset the co9t 
of operating year-roi nd schools during the stages when the plan was only 
partially operational. 



PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION AND SOLUTION 

It Is Important to note that throughout the development of this plan, 
staff and community had been Involved In program design rather than 
simply receiving Information. From the beginning, the orientation of 
staff and parent groups was one of problem identification and solution. 
The Year-Round School Program was perceived by them as their choice and 
their responsibility to make It work. This orientation may be directly 
attributed to the fact that the original movement was generated at the 
local school -community level, rather than Imposed by a Board of admin- 
istrative decision. 
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At the community level, Parent-Teacher Association, Scout, Little League, 
recreation, and church leaders set out, not to oppose the plan on the 
basis that it might impinge upon their activities, but to accommodate 
this change within the structure of their organizations and even adapt 
it to their ultimate advantage. 
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THE LA MESA-SPRING VALLEY MODIFIED 45-15 



le r\ac >jrv.2 *Zt r‘^-:r i : *t »~Tzst » • . . 



EVALUATION OF ACHIEVEMENT 

The evaluation component of the Year-Round School Program in the La 
Mesa-Spring Valley School District is divided into two major strands: 
cognitive and affective measures. The Pupil Personnel Services depart- 
ment accepted the responsibility to evaluate the scholastic achievement 
of the students enrolled in year-round schooling. 

An applied research design was developed, aimed at discovering whether 
or not attendance in a year-round school leads to a higher level of 
achievement in the skill areas of reading, arithmetic, and spelling 
than does attendance in a nine-month school. It was hypothesized 
that attendance in a year-round school would minimize forgetting over 
the long vacation period (summer loss) and, further, that year-round 
school would require less reviewing of the previous semester's work, 
resulting in more time for new instruction which would, in turn, result 
in a higher level of achievement. 

The study is of a nonrandom! zed control group pretest post-test design. 

Pretest Treatirent Post- test 

Tl X T 2 

^1 • T 2 



The Wide Range Achievement Test will be administered to 100Z of the students 
in grades one through eight in the year-round schools and a 25Z sample of the 
students in a control elementary school (selection of every fourth student, 
grades one through six, from an alphabetical listing of the students enrolled). 
The testing tine line is reproduced below: 



GROUP N DATE OF PRETEST T DATE OF POST-TEST 



I 


Year-Round 


School 


(450) 


July 12-16 


X 


May 22-26 


II 


Year-Round 


School 


(540) 


August 2-6 


X 


June 12-16 


III 


Year-Round 


School 


(480) 


August 23-27 


X 


July 5-7 


IV 


Year-Round 


School 


(520) 


September 13-17 


X 


July 31-August 4 


V 


Nine-Month 


School 


(150) 


September 20-24 




June 5-9 




* 



The post-test sample will be smaller than the pretest sample by the 
number of students who move out of the attendance area prior to the 
scheduled date for post-testing. 

Pretest scores will form the base line data for the groups. Considering 
the effect of surmr less and assuming groups equal in intellectual 
capacity (this assumption is supported by District standardized test 
results for the school year 1970-71 in the project schools), it is 
hypothesized that the median grade equivalent in reading, arithmetic, 
and spelling as measured by the Wide Range Achievement Test would be 
highest for Group I (because they were out of school for only two weeks) 
and next highest for Group II, then Group III, then Group IV, and lowest 
for the control group (out of school for twelve weeks) . 

The base line data which was completed on September 24, 1971, is being 
data processed. An analysis of the findings will be appended to this 
description when the data is returned and analyzed. 

It is further hypothesized that the median grade equivalents derived 
from the post-tests will show even greater differences in favor of 
Group I, and then in descending order for Groups II, III, IV, and 
finally the control, as a function of more instructional time devoted 
to presentation (less time spent in review). It is assumed that the 
size of the X is large enough to wash out any differences in teacher 
competence. All scores will be reported in terms of measured grade 
equivalent, 

One final observation is offered, All students in the Year-Round School 
Program will also participate in the District standardized test program 
(administered in the thirty-first and thirty-second week of instruction 
in grades one through three, and the sixth week of instruction in grades 
four through eight), The standardized testing instruments are the 
Cooperative Primary Test in Reading, (grades one, two, and three), and 
Comprehensive Tests of Basic, Skill in Reading, Language, and Arithmetic 
in grades four through eight. It is anticipated that the educational 
advantage of year-round schooling will, over a period of several years, 
result in significantly higher increments of academic achievement from 
grade-to-grade for the students in the year-round schools, when compared 
to the students in the teamed nine-month schools. 



EVALUATION OF ATTITUDE 

A second strand in the evaluation component of the Year-Round School 
Program in the La Mesa-Spring Valley School District is an assessment 
of the attitude of students, teachers and other staff, and the community, 
including parents whose children are receiving year-round schooling. 

Questionnaires are being developed for administration to the three 
groups mentioned previously. These survey instruments will be adminis- 
tered to a sample of students and parents, and to all teachers and other 
certificated staff participating in the Year-Round School Program. 
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'’’he cuectlcnnatr?* vill elicit reccr-enJaticrs fcr change and improvement 
■ J veil as attitude to**ard the various ei5.rir.t5 rr rhe progrin. At this 
■ . i ting, the ir.itrjr.cntr tier. :r still ir. the cev-cltrrertnl It is 

r lut.ntG tc append the instruments c.ov sloped to tr.is description when they 
are ready and to append an analysis of the questionnaires after they are 
administered. 



ADDITIONAL DATA ANALYSIS 



The evaluation component of the La Mesa-Spring Valley Year-Round School 
Program vill also Include periodic analysis of data relating to teacher 
and pupil absence due to illness, pupil truancy, and level of pupil 

participation in intersession courses. The incidence of vandalism in , 

the community and longitudinal comparisons of juvenile delinquency vill I 

also be assessed. Information relative to these areas is readily obtain- 
able from existing sources and additional evaluation instrumentation is 
not required. 

* i 






* 
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DEVELOPING A SYSTEM OF COST -ACCOUNT INC 
YEAR-ROUND SCHOOLS: A DESIGN 



Pounds, shillings, and pence.... th 
no worth beyond what they will buy 



. they have 



GENERAL HYPOTHESES 

La Mesa-Spring Valley entry into the year-round school program was prompted 
by the need to solve a school housing shortage and a desire to examine 
possibilities for improved instruction, rather than as a means of saving 
money. No savings in operating costs are anticipated. Long-term savings 
in school construction and bond redemption appear certain. An important 
satellite advantage of the ^ear-Round School Program, from a business- 
finance point of view, is the capability it provides for comfortablv 
housing up to one-fourth more pupils in existing facilities while addi- 
tional new school housing is planned, funded, and constructed in advance 
of critical classroom shortages. 



COST ANALYSIS DESIGN 

It was deemed necessary, from the outset, to establish a definite procedure 
for assessing both direct and indirect costs accruing to the Year-Round 
School Program. Conversely, certain savings which are directly attributable 
to this program must be accountable as cost credits. A credit-debit ledger 
system Is being developed and will later be transposed to the formal program 
budgeting system of the District. 



SAVINGS VERSUS COSTS 

Many items are readily identifiable as added cost factors in year-round 
school operation. Obvious cost items include the extending of selected 
administrative, teaching, and clerical contracts. However, several subtle 
factors offset this apparent added cost. For example, since fewer indi- 
viduals serve more children, certain savings are generated in the areas of 
employee benefits and personnel processing. Also, while the continuously 
operating intersessions are generating added GurvtcF cchooZ ADA reimburse- 
ment, it is not necessary to employ administrative, supervisory, and 
clerical help since these responsibilities are assumed by employees already 
on duty. The problem then becomes, when determining the year-round school 
program costs: To what extent are apparently added cost factors offset 

by indirectly related savings?" Similar questions need to be answered in 
all areas of school operation, and any proposed accounting system needs to 
be flexible enough that continuous revision can be accomplished as additional 
hidden cost and credit factors are identified. 
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CREDIT-COST CONSIDERATIONS IK SEl.ECTEn AREAS OF SCHOOL OPERATION 



It is assumed that there will be no increase in per pupil teacher 
costs provided the District pupil-teacher ratio is maintained. A 
percentage of the per diem increase for specialist teachers on ex- 
tended contract will constitute an added cost, as would be the case 
with administrative, clerical, and custodial personnel. District 
level support services will be maintained at the same level as in 
the past and cost in this category will not increase. 



Other Expenses of Instruction 

The cost per ADA of basic and supplementary state textbooks, certain 
reference materials, and some items of equipment which are replaced 
due to obsolescence rather than use damage, may be reduced up to 25%. 
The cost of consumable supplies per ADA remain the same.* 



Transportation 

There will be no per ADA cost increase in the consumable supplies for 
transportation. Increased cost would result from placing bus drivers 
on a twelve-month contract and providing for their vacation period. 
There should, however, be significant savings created by a reduction 
in the number of buses needed to provide transportation, and through 
more continuous use of expensive equipment which depreciates regard- 
less of the amount of use. In other words, the same long-range 
savings which apply to new school construction under the Year-Round 
School Program should constitute a similar factor in most major 
capital outlay expense. 



Operations 

There will be an Increase in expenses for custodians, necessitated 
by providing coverage during their vacation period. It may reasonably 
be expected that there will be savings in the consumption of utilities 
since most utilities are left on during summer vacation periods, so 
the ADA cost of utilities should be reduced. Certainly there would 
be a savings derived from the fewer number of service connections 
required. 



General Maintenance 

General maintenance of buildings should be reduced by approximately 
2SZ. This savings could be eroded somewhat by the efficient use 



rrodu ction 
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the facilities would receive; however, the maintenance of such 
items as roofs, asphalt areas, and service systems should be the 
same regardless of the number of students enrolled, and a savings 
of 252 should definitely be experienced in the ADA costs in these 
areas. The replacement of equipment should be reduced to some degree. 
However, such items as projectors, record players, etc., where the 
hours of use per ADA would probably remain the same, could not be 
expected to show any reduction in costs. Other items whose useful 
life is not dependent on wear, but is based upon other factors such 
as obsolescence, should definitely show a savings. 



Food Services 

Costs in this area may increase slightly due to the necessity of 
extending some personnel contracts to twelve months and providing 
vacation coverage. However , food costs and utilities costs should 
remain the same on an ADA basis. 



Community Services 

Some savings might accrue in this area due to the fact that during 
the summer months service personnel would be on duty during the 
hours the facilities are used for community activities, where they 
might not be if the schools were operating on a nine-month basis. 



Capital Outlay 

Capital outlay for such facilities as buildings, service systems, 
and non-mechanical equipment should ultimately be reduced by 252 
under the La Mesa-Spring Valley program. In districts operating 
year-round at total saturation of facilities, up to 33 1/32 savings 
could theoretically be realized. 



Debt Service 



This is the area where the greatest savings should ultimately result. 

As a district operating on a year-round basis is filled to capacity, 
it will reduce the need for facilities by up to one-third and should 
result in a most significant savings in the areas of bond interest 
and redemption payments, or other funds utilized for capital expenditures. 
It must be re-emphasized that these financial effects are dependent upon 
the facilities of the district being utilized at their maximum capacity. 
Any utilization at a lesser level will immediately result in some in- 
crease in the ADA costs of building-level administration, instructional 
supplies, classified salaries and other expenses of instruction, oper- 
ations, health services, and transportation. 
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Su marv 

st *v.-izi\LZcd that ultimately the savings resulting in areas such as 
* I* . rr.a:*c« f capital outlay, and debt services, will core than offset the 
..... w:...unt in other budget categories. However, this can only be 
ascertained on an actual basis after a district has accumulated a number 
of years experience in the year-round operation. Since this is the first 
year of operation of the Year-Round School Program in the La Mesa-Spring 
Valley School District, it is impossible to make such a projection at 
thij tine. After a year or tvo*s experience it should be possible to 
accurately determine the operational costs of the Year-Round School 
Program. L T e would then be able to project the capital outlay, maintenance, 
and debt services savings which would accrue to che District in the near 
future, and give a reliable estimate of the long-term firancial effects 
of year-round school operation in a district of similar size and composition. 




u 

ERIC 
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IDENTIFICATION OF POTENTIAL PROBLEM AREAS: A SUMMARY LISTING 



To be forewarned is to be forearmed . .. 



EQUALIZING AND BALANCING ATTENDANCE GROUPS 

The comparative enrollments of the four attendance groups within each 
school community are determined, to a great extent, by the initial 
geographical division of the area. Unless these groups are approxi- 
mately of the same size, problems may arise in equalizing class loads, 
maintaining appropriate class averages, and fully utilizing the school 
plant. On the other hand, frequent readjustment of attendance area 
boundaries nay precipitate a severe reaction from parents whose family 
schedules are interrupted, disturb children who lose contact with their 
familiar group, and even result in loss of school attendance time. 

When the initial division of the school attendance area is made, con- 
sideration should be given to the potential for new home construction 
within the various quadrants. Large housing developments, particularly, 
can rapidly cause great imbalance in the enrollment of any one group. 
Such a situation is often solved best by considering the new development 
a contiiu. i tty - wi thin-a-corrmoiity and resubdividing the total development 
in order that one-fourth of the children are placed on each of the 
attendance schedules. Local conditions., of course, may dictate other 
solutions . 

Care must be exercised in geographically dividing neighborhoods with 
heavy concentrations of minority group children. It is entirely 
possible, if these children reside in a particular section of the 
community, that a segregated school will inadvertently be created. 



MAINTAINING PUPIL-TEACHER RATIO AVERAGES 

% 

Since under the Year-Round School Program four small schools exist 
within each school plant, minor fluctuations in enrollment at any 
given grade level may have a magnified effect. If, for cost-per- 
pupll purposes, a school district is forced to maintain a pupil- 
tcacher ratio which is close to the State-mandated maximum, arrival 
of only three or four children at any one grade level may jeopardize 
the entire organization of that particular attendance group and 
force a major class reorganization. Therefore, District finances 
permitting, an added grouth factor should be considered in staffing 
year-round schools. It should be noted, however, that this practice 
can result in added per-pupll cost of the program. 



A. Id 
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AD MINISTRATIVE -CLERICAL VORKLOAD 

7 r.iculariy -J-.t «.:** iv-1*" fn-.ae of the Year- 

7 -\:r* h*v y I * ■ ! :-■: d ;hc ^d“ir.istrative 

«■- clerical seal:, bee!, at the sct.ool and c*L..ire,l office levels. The 
implications for change in traditional methods of dealing with personnel 
contracts, attendance reporting, transportation, food services, achieve- 
ment testing, etc., are obvious. All departments within a school district 
are affected, with the greatest workload increase lying at the local 
school level. 

Fortunately, once the program is fully operational and new procedures 
have been developed and field tested, the pressure upon clerical and 
administrative staff appears to return to near normal. It is recommended 
that this initial pressure be recognized and that sufficient staff be 
temporarily added to accommodate the increased workload. 



SCHEDULING SUFFICIENT LEAD TIME 

Several sources recommend that districts planning initiation of a year- 
round school program allow at least eighteen months lead time prior to 
implementation. Local circumstances do not always permit this luxury, 
but a realistic timetable must be developed. A design for staff and 
community Involvement should precede the development of a final plan. 
Although the target area is only one section of a total district, the 
staff and community at large should be Involved in receiving Information 
and providing suggestions for designing a plan which is adapted to meet 
local conditions. Educational professional organizations and community 
service organizations are excellent sources of support. Involvement of 
Parent-Teacher Associations is, of course, essential. It is recommended 
that a citizens advisory committee be formed far in advance of implemen- 
tation. 



RESEARCH DESIGN 

It is essential that a design for research and evaluation be Incorporated 
in the original planning. Once caught up in the thousands of details 
immediately preceding entry into the plan, it is easy to lose the base line 
data necessary for thorough evaluation— be it attitude, pupil progress, or 
cost-comparison figures. 



COST ANALYSIS 

Some means of program budgeting, appropriate for local conditions, must 
be developed prior to entry into the plan. Unless such a plan is care- 
fully designed, items of added expense for year-round school operation 
will be overlooked and costs will be added which do not legitimately 
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accrue to the program. The questions, "When Is a cost not a cost?" and 
, *When is a saving not a saving?" need to be anticipated and answered 
through definite procedures for assessing Indirectly related cost factors, 
as veil as those which are obvious. 



ACTION ORIENTATION 

Despite the care exercised In planning, daily problems and questions will 
arise during the first months of program operation. Many of these will 
relate to very technical or legal problems. All departments of a district 
must be geared to act quickly and decisively. All possible latitude must 
be given to site administrators to solve their unique local problems within 
broad parameters of district policy. Lines of communication to the State 
Department of Education, County Departments of Education, and community 
agencies must be kept open and operative. 

Problem solution is greatly facilitated If che teaching staff perceives 
their responsibility In suggesting solutions as well as In presenting 
problems. 



JAN 
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This year, teeth a critical 
school flawing shortage in certain 
areas o $ our school district, tee 
have initiated a ncte and unique 
school attendance plan which 
appears to he id much promise fier an 
improved educational program and 
more evident aie 0$ existing 
school facilities. 

Since the program is new to cur 
district f this brochure is provided 
to assist you in understanding the 
"year-round" school £or continuous 
education, hi addition, you are en- 
couraged to visit your schools and 
become acquainted with the stajfa 



You toilC £ind that tec are dedicated to the ^sane objec- 
tives and purposes as you. ... .the most elective education 
possibte far our youth. Working together is the best in- 
surance far a sound educational program. 



James R. Range 
Sapetc»:.teiirfcnt Schools 



BOARD OF EDUCATION 



Peter C. Doyle President 

/ohn D. Todd, M.D , ...Vice President 

Wi Ilian C. Thompson, D.D.S ,. .Clerk 

i he Re / . Arne Ch r i s t i fins on # # .......... Member 

Melvin IJunn .Member 



La Mesa-Spring Valley School District 
^750 Date Avenue 
La Mesa, California 920^1 

I469-617I 



July 6, 1971 
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PARTICIPATING LA MESA-SPRING VALLEY SCHOOLS 



TEAMED SCHOOLS - OPTIONAL ATTENDANCE 




RANCHO ELEMENTARY 
881*5 Iloeline Avenue 
Spring Valley, CA 92077 
Principal: Elvin Fong 
Phone: 1*79-1158 



AVONDALE ELEMENTARY 
81*01 Stansbury Street 
Spring Valley, CA 92077 
Principal: Eric Sanders 
Phone: 1*63-9275 



LA PRESA ELEMENTARY 
519 La Presa Street 
Spring Valley, CA 92077 
Principal: William Pas lay 
Phone: 1*79-0110 



KEMPTON STREET ELEMENTARY 
71*0 Kenpton Street 
Spring Valley, CA 92077 
Principal: J. Smith Jacobs 
Phone: 1*63-9225 



LA PRESA JUNIOR HIGH 
1001 Leland Street 
Spring Valley, CA 92077 
Principal: Roy Williams 
Phone: l*6l-26ll 





LA MESA JUNIOR HIGH 
1*200 Parks Avenue 
La Mesa, CA 920U1 
Principal: Pearl McLean 
Phone: 1*66-1*137 



SPRING VALLEY JUNIOR HIGH 
3900 Conrad Drive 
Spring Valley, CA 92077 
Principal: Harl Brown 
Phone: 1*69-011*1 



Art 
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WHY WAS THE YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL STARTED THIS YEAR IN 
SOUTH SPRING VALLEY? 



% New housing and anticipated growth in school 

enrollment exceeded the amount of available class- 
room space* 

% A choice had to be made among double sessions, 
bussing of children, or year-round use of some 
schools. 

# There is a growing demand for more efficient use 
of school plants. 

AND, PERHAPS MOST IMPORTANT 

% Parents and educators alike recognise the need 
for a better and more continuous education for 
children. 



A YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL PROGRAM IS CONSIDERED BY MANY PEOPLE AS 
THE MOST EDUCATIONALLY SOUND AND ECONOMICALLY FEASIBLE SOLU- 
TION TO PROBLEMS WHICH EXIST HERE AND III MAIIY SCHOOL PIS- 





^7 If 
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HOW DOES YEAR-ROUND OPERATION OF SCHOOLS HELP 
SOLVE OVERCHOWDIllG? 



The year-round plan permits three 
schools to house the equivalent of four 
school populations. These schools will 
operate continuously for 2h0+ days, but 
individual students will attend 177 

days the same as in the regular 

nine-month school program. Vacation 
periods are staggered..... 




AT ANY ONE TIME, THREE-FOURTHS OF 

THE CHILDREN ARE IN SCHOOL WHTLE OSJE-FOURTH ARK 
Oil VACATION. 





AW 
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WHAT EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES FOR CHILDREN 
ARE ANTICIPATED IN THE YEAR-ROUND PLAN? 

% The need for long periods of review following 
summer vacation will be eliminated. 

% Nine-week periods of instruction followed by 
shorter, more frequent vacation periods provide 
for a more continuous educational program. 

® Attendance at optional three-week "intersession" 
courses may provide children with the oppor- 
tunity to review, extend and enrich their 
previous learning. 

# Vacation periods in each of the four seasons of 
the year may provide children with a wider 
variety of family vacation experiences, 

® By more equally distributing periods of intensive 
learning and briefer periods of relaxation 
throughout the year, the intellectual and 
emotional growth of children is enhanced. 
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HOW WERE CHILDREN ASSIGNED TO THE 
VARIOUS HEIGHBORHOOD ATTENDANCE GROUPS? 




# Each elementary school attendance area was 
divided geographically into four neighborhood 
groups: I, II, III, and IV. These groups are 

color-coded on the calendar which appears on the 
next pages. 



# Each child attends school on the days marked in 
his neighborhood group color. 



# This plan allows elementary and junior high school 
pupils to attend school on the same schedule as 
other children in their family and in their 
neighborhood. 



0 Three of these four groups are in school at the 
same time, while one group is on vacation. 



# In addition to the four "seasonal vacations," 
children in each group are out of school for one 
week at Christmas and on all legal holidays. 
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ARE WILES GIVEN A CHOICE TN PLACING tHElR CHILDREN 
IN THE YEAR-ROUND PROGRAM OR IN A NINE- MONTH SCHOOL? 



The La Mesa-Spring Valley year-round plan includes an 
optional attendance" feature. Each year-round school has 
been teamed with a nearby school which will continue on a 
regular nine-month schedule* 

• Parents residing within the attendance area of a 
year-round school may choose, instead, to enroll 
their children in the nearest nine-month school. 

• Families with junior high school children may 

choose to enroll them in a nine-month junior high 
school* 



ALSO... 

Parents residing within the attendance area of the 
teamed nine-month schools may enroll their 
children in the nearest year-round school. 

IN ANY CASE, T HE SCHOOL DISTRICT WILL PROVI DE TRANSPORTATION 
WHERE DISTANCE REQUIRES"!^ 
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DOES THIS PLAN SAVE THE 
TAXPAYER MONEY? 



YES and NO... 



IIO SAVII1GS III OPERATING COSTS 



The sane number of teachers, amounts of supplies 
and materials, and level of services will be 
required to educate each child. 

LOHG-RAUGE SAVINGS 



Relieves pressure to build and equip new schools 

1,000,000 + per 0,001 





* 
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QUKSTIOIiS FRKCUK.'iTLY ASKrID BY PARENTS 



Have other school districts tried a ycai'-round 
plan? 

Yes. Several school districts throughout the 
country have initiated similar plans. The 
La Mesa-Spring Valley year-round school is a 
modified "^5-15'’ plan— year-round instructional 
periods followed by brief vacation breaks*. 

This should not be confused with other types of 
12-month school attendance such ns "extended 
year" or "h-quarter" plans. 

Will my children "change" teachers every nine weeks? 

No. Elementary teachers will be "tracked" with 
their pupils. That is, your children will re- 
main with their teachers through at least four 
"attendance blocks" for the 177 days which con- 
stitute a school year. 

Will my children have access to special services 
such as psychological testing , speech therapy , 
learning disability groups, reading specialists, 
health services, sixth-grade canp, etc . 

Yes. All important auxiliary education ser- 
vices will be continued in the year-round 
plan. In some cases this will be accomplished 
through extending contracts; in some cases by 
redistributing the work year of specialist 
teachers . 

Will my children be able to participate in Scouting, 
summer recreation, and other out-of-school activi- . 



Attempts are under way to coordinate year- 
round school schedule:; with other youth 
agencies and activities. We anticipate a 
year-round recreation program some time in the 
near future. j 



ties? 
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Is it possible to move my children from o>ie 
attendance schedule to another during a school 
year? 



0 




Yes. It is possible, but may not be desirable. 
When children are moved from one group to 
another they (l) lose contact with their 
neighborhood group, and (2) nay lose instruc- 
tional tine during the year when they are 
moved. Such requests have been granted when 
parents fully understand the possible compli- 
cations of such a move. Usually, changes in 
attendance groups are made on the basis of 
"child care" arrangements. 

Since the local high school district is not on a 
year-round plan , will graduating eighth-graders 
enter the regular high school progran late? 



0 





IIo. Our schedule was planned to avoid this 
problem. However, depending upon the atten- 
dance group to which your children are 
assigned, they may have a shortened "summer 
vacation" in the year they enter high school. 

Has summer school been eliminated? 

IIo. It is planned to offer several three-week 
"intersession" classes during the year to pro- 
vide review and enrichment expt?riences which 
were previously offered in summer school. 
Attendance at these courses will be optional. 

Will summer hot weather interfere with my children's 
learning? 



This is a question which will need to be evalu- 
ated. Local temperature tables for the past 
several years indicate that the highest average 
temperatures fall in the months of September 
and October. Children have traditionally been 
in school during these months and learning has 
not appeared to be hampered. 
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The staggered program in the primary givdes has 
proved to be very beneficial to my children. Will 
it be possible to continue the staggered program in 
the year-round school ? 




Yes. School daily schedules will not be 
affected by this plan. 

Docs entry into this plan mean that no_ new schools 
wzll need to be constructed? 




do. The need for additional schools will be 
delayed, since four school populations can be 
housed in three existing schools. However, as 
school enrollments continue to increase it will 
be necessary to build additional schools in the 
future, but fewer thdn would be required under 
a nine-month program. 

Whev. children move to a school which is on the nine- 
nonth plan wtll they niss out on some school 
attendance tine? 



7 




It is possible that some time will be missed, 
depending upon the child’s particular atten- 
dance schedule. It is more likely that they 
may spend additional time in school during that 
year, and that some of the instruction may be 
review for them. Since schools tend to "take 
children where they are and move them along" 
(individualized instruction), this should not 
present a major problem. A similar situation 
has occurred in the past when children have 
moved to a different school during the year. 

Will children entering a year-round plan from a 

nine-month school miss instructional time? 



Children may miss some school attendance time. 
We plan to deal with this by offering "inter- 
session classes during three— week vacation 
periods where learning can be enriched and ex- 
tended. If we view the year-round school as a 
"continuous progress" program, the problem of 
"missed instruction" is diminished. Again, 
teachers attempt to tailor instruction accord- 
ing to the needs, interests, and abilities of 
the individual pupil. 



nty 
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Will it be necessary to frequently change neighbor- 
hood attendance boundaries , thereby causing families 
to change schedules? 




It may be necessary to adjust some boundaries 
in the future as large numbers of new homes are 
built within a given neighborhood* It is our 
wish to avoid doing so unless the problem 
becomes critical* 

Do year-round K-G schools have more " combination 

grade 99 classes? 

Yes* Since we have essentially created four 
small "schools within a school" it becomes 
necessary to form more combination classes in 
order to avoid increased cost per pupil* A 
trend in modern education is toward multi- 
graded classes which include children of three, 
or even four, "grade levels*" Research indi- 
cates there are advantages in having children 
of many ages working together. 



This booklet is not intended to answer all 
the individual questions posed. It is an 
overview oj{ the year-round plan as it exists 
in three schools in the La M esa-Spring Valley 
Scfioo£ District. 1£ you have general con- 
cerns a* questions, please contact the 
district Education Center, 469-6171, ext. 13. 

your question is related to you a children's 
school, please contact your neighborhood 
school principal.. ( Names and telephone 
numbers appear on page 2.) 

AMD, REMEMBER. 

Vou are alioays welcome and encouraged to 
visit your school and become acquainted with 
staii members. 



MS 



Molai.la Consolidated Grade School* 
Clackamas County-District No. 35, 

Molalla, Orcff ., May 3, 1!) 72. 

Hon. Roman Pucinski, 

Chairman , Committee on Education and Labor , 

General Subcommittee o» Education, Washington , D.C. 

Dear Mr. Pucinski: Thank you for the opportunity of testifying before your 
Committee on Education by means of providing you with the following statement 
concerning our year-round school plan. 

Never before in American history . have people felt less sure about what’s hap- 
pening and where it’s all taking us. Whether yon are a hell bottoms nnd bends 
person or a gray flannel suit executive, everybody knows that the world is 
spinning at a dizzying pace toward tomorrow. 

Change is affecting the last bastions of American orthodoxy— industry, govern- 
ment, education and public institutions of all kinds. Women’s hemlines go up 
nnd down. Automobiles change their shapes. Books and theater become more 
• permissive”. Many of onr traditional ways of thinking and liehnving, of assign- 
ing people to categories, and of relnting to one another* areas obsolete ns liXiOisli 
movies on the Late Late Show. 

•John W. Gardner lays down a challenge to American education and points out 
the difficulty in change: 

’•The toughest question facing us now, in my judgment, is whether we have 
the courage and flexibility nnd imngination to innovate as tbe times require. 
Let us not deceive ourselves. The old ways of doing things nre not good 
enough. But giving up the old wnys will be painful. Institutions fear change. 
In the face of change we all grow defensive, we nil move toward protecting 
our particular vested interests. But tbe overriding vested interest of nil of 
us is in the vitality of American cducntlon.” 

Molnlln Elementary School District nceepted the challenge to change to meet 
today’s needs. We are an elementary district located in the suburbs of Portland 
nnd nre experiencing a phenomenon familiar to other districts across the nntion. 
Our enrollment was increasing more rapidly than our financial ability to build 
needed buildings— buildings that normally would stand empty three summer 
months. Our enrollment rate of increase was approximately 15-20% i>or year. 

A serious school deficiency existed because of a shortage of classrooms. There 
wns no way to improve our program without more space. We asked our patrons 
to approve 1.5 million dollars for new construction but with tbe failure of the 
bond levy looked for a new alternative. 

We made the commitment to change for one purpose only— to improve the 
educntlonal opportunity for the students in our district. Ours is a child centered 
program. There can be no other reason for the development of a new educational 
change or program. The school district and the community decided to improve the 
educational climate for onr children rather than to let it continue to deteriorate 
because of growing class sizes and the Inek of money to construct needed class- 
rooms and to improve the curriculum. 

The plan chosen by Molnlln is basically a rotating “four quarter” plnn. The 
arrangement divides tbe school yenr into four equal quarters of twelve weeks 
each. Each pupil attends three quarters nnd vnentions tbe fourth. All students 
nttend school tbe same amount of time ns under the traditional school year, but 
the school is in operation throughout the year, so that at any time three fourths 
of the students nre in nchool nnd one fourth are on vacation. In addition, there 
is one week of vacation between each quarter. 

This plan wns chosen by the district and people of our community for several 
reasons: To the school administrators, it wns mueh easier to schedule nnd 
caused less shifting of students nnd teachers from room to room. To the teachers 
it offered more options nnd advantages for flexible work schedules. For the com- 
munity the feeling in our rural area where students participate in harvesting of 
berries nnd beans wns that it would be better to have one group of students for 
the entire harvest season than to get a new group every fifteen days under the 
45-16 plan. 

Our four quarter plnn is designed to use efficiently the school facilities nnd 
tench Ing staff the full year nnd at the same time provide a program which fits 
closely the varying needs of the students. 

The change to a four-quarter system ndded 10 new classrooms without a bond- 
ing and building program. The ndequncy of support facilities, such ns the li- 
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hrnry. cafeteria mid gymnasium was greatly Improved. There Is no longer n 
IktIoiI when ilie school plant, one of the comm unity's largest businesses, Is Idle 
uimI not making a return oil the taxpayer's Investment. 

One-fourth less equipment Is needed and Inis loads and schedules were re- 
dans! adding a bonus of safety for on r students. 

Heavy maintenance Is on a continual basis as one would find In a fully o|ier- 
nted Industrial plant. We like* to compare onr maintenance to that of the Golden 

Gate Bridge. Von start at one end and work to the other and never Is tnitfic i 

sIopikhI. Contrary to some belief It has proved not to cost more than tile usual 

summer maintenance. Imxt summer wc proved that at least In our beautiful ! 

Pari tic Northwest, air conditioning Is not a necessity to the yeor-mimd school. < 

We started classes at 7 :30 A.M. and turned out at 1:30 l'.M. before tlie Iieat of 
the day. Teachers like this schedule and some students said because of tin* long 
afternoon to play they hardly felt like it was a school day. 

. In the future, when building becomes a necessity, for every three classrooms \ 

we build, we will get a fourth free. 

But more important and exciting Is the change that was brought to the cur- 
riculum and quality of Inst ruction with its benefits to onr students. 

Because of added classroom space and the lowering of class loads, significant 
changes In the curriculum have Itcen made possible. Four quarter organization 
means flexibility and it Is csfieeinlly evident In tin* curriculum. Subjects pre- 
viously squeezed Into or strctelied to lit the traditional two term school year 
t-nn be taught in terms of a more suitable time schedule to keep student .motiva- 
tion at the highest level. Curriculum was reorganized in 12 weeks modules and 
it was imssilde to add thirty eight new mini courses »nne term) niiiging all the 
way from fun recreational courses to advanced courses In science and 
mnilieinntics. 

The use of snimiier for school opens lip the greatest dimension to Inst ruct Ion. 

(Phe four walls disappear and the classroom Is any plan* within fifty miles of 
our community. Outdoor activities in science, geography, and history along with 
outdoor camping. -Ill activities, and vacationing become a part of our curriculum. 

Parent conferences are held with all parents at the end of each quarter. Uc- 
imrt cards are a tiling of the |mst. Personalized curriculum programs with a loss 
of grade placement consciousness have Iiecome n reality. 

We have great respect for the student and how the new program affects his 
pattern of life. All students enn imrtlcljmte In team sports and group activities 
during the quarter they arc on vacation. We have a •’Call In for Kdnmtlon” tele- 
phone number at which a recording gives the events of the day and permits the 
students on vacation to partlelimtc in tiioscthnt Interest them. 

Students have four dinners to pick i:p work rather than only when the job 
market Is floodtsl during the summer. 

Perhaps the most Important advantage of our plan Is the educational progress 
made possible by the flexibility provided by It. The lowered chiss size provides 
much more Individual attention for the students. The slow learner or the pupil 
with elasswork deficiencies mused by excessive absences, health, or otlier rcatums, 
need not be held back a whole year. Since c&ch school year's work Is studied In 
three quarterly units, he need only obtain remedial work or repent tlie work In 
the deficient unit. This Is done by shifting him to another cycle. Tlie traditional 
retention of pupils Is a thing of theimst. 

It Is also much easier to accelerate or enrich the program for matt: re children 
with exceptional ability. The child may progress more rapidly or wfddy by i»er- 
nilttlng him (her) to attend classes during the quarters thzp: Iv would have 
otherwise been on vacation. 

With a flexible vacation schedule, the children and their families may now 
take full advantage of recreational activities and sports which are offered In nil 
the different seasons of the year. For example. In the winter months, families 
may now avail themselves of the hunting season, of skiing. Ice skating, and 
winter carnivals and sports tournaments In the North, and of warmer weather 
activities and trips In the South. By taking trips In dBTcront seasons of the year, 
such ns In the spring, fall and winter, families are able to have enjoyable vaca- 
tions nt substantially reduced off-senson rates frequently applicable for airlines, 
lodging, and other tourist accommodations available In the United States and 
abroad. Off-season travel Is more pleasant In terms of avoiding highway conges- 
tion and crowded facilities. Some businesses welcome the oppomnlty of spread- 
ing employee vacations over various parts of the year rather than having all 
employee vacations concentrated In only eight weeks or so of the summer. A 
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“£"r"' of Ma "”"™ “» ""■» » >™r. 

|.,2„“nE ss'ss. « is 

i!l*rm^Mi!!! k 1! fllM ? 0<ir Cf, l ntPnct w<| rking on a full year rout rn cl luis g really 
*Sm.' IIIO,l, f turning enimcity of iho tonclior and lias itrovidtil (ho pro- 
fission w Ith fully employed master teachers. 1 

, „ "f "!. os '‘ •'•achor* wlm aro sis'khiK to return to school, there is the oiiitortiinitr 

with Vail Z’v Vnr C n ! , "" 1 rH " n ' I" wl'ool for a (I month injoll 
with rail m. tor those women seekhiK to raise a familv, vacation imtIoiIs ran 
K’nirankcd to coincide with the teniiimition of their presmi notes. 

It Is possible for teachers to work on a full year schedule for four years draw- 
fldl , sn”nr>' l,r " w,l,,rv " , " 1 10 " ,k '‘ n f »*l ywir off the ilfth year draniuk 

To till the positions of those tenehers on vacation, specialists from tradition- 
ally ontnnized school (list riots are avnilnlile. Ilecanse of their spiriiil slrenetlis 
ainl different |irofesstonal outlooks onr professional staff Is 

. .T? "»'“«"“«•> rro ' n «“* °t the trade levels provide an excellent suit- 
thedlstrirt nnd "° °" g0r 1,0 ,,avc 1,nby si,,ln « l, >' substitutes unfamiliar to 

shows'lhefol^wInK^ ** ** >0t 1>rcnmturc> ovnluatlon of our program to date 
1* Complete acceptance by our eomniunity, students, nnd staff 
O i " oro , nso ln nmoiint of learning nnd quality of oiir education. 

s. When taking the increase in the number of onr students into consideration 
the cost cm a 12 month school is below Hint of the tmditonnl school year. Besides 
the fact tliero is no 1.5 million dollars capital outlay for new buildings, our cost 
per pupil will drop npproximately $15700 next yenr. 

4. Fourth nnd more important we feel, it fail step toward more cfllelent school 
operation. 

In conclusion, I would say we do not work at selling our program to others. 
Our plan hns lieneflted onr district, students, community nnd staff hut it imssihly 
would not work In other areas with climate and problems different from ours. 
We are most happy to share our knowledge and experience with you in the 
interest of the vitality of American education. 

Please feel free to contact me if I may be of furtlier service. 

Very truly yours, 

Bam D. Wilson, Superintendent. 

Mora Punuc Schools, 
Independent Scnoor. District No. ccb Kanabec County 

Mora , Minn,, May 9 , 7072. 

lion. John X. Ereenhorn, IIoii. Roman C. Pucinski, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D,C, 

Gentlemen: Pursuant to your request for Information regarding our extended 
school year plan, I submit the following information: 



PARENTAL RESPONSE 

At the time of the announcement of onr Hoard of Education, our people were 
nwnre that we were in desperate need of additional seliool facilities, hut because 
of the concern about raising property taxes, they were also aware that they 
had turned down two successive Iwmil issues, Tlierefore, the general public at- 
titude was a “wait and see*’ attitude. Several surveys showed that they were 
willing to give the plan a chance nnd the opposition that we had was minimal. 
We contracted with an outside evaluation Arm nnd this firm did a parental sur- 
vey recently, after nenrly a year on the plan. We were pleased to see the strong 
majority favor this plan and the statement that the extended school yenr changed 
the life style of the family very little. The plan sold itself throughout the year 
and is well accepted by our public today. 
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STUDENT ATTITUDE 

Similnrily, wo also did n survey of gnulcs tliree through six. Onr extended 
school year plan only covers grades one through six. The strong majority of 
.students prefer the year-aronnd plan with the four season vacation over the 
traditional nine month with a oae*long summer vacation. We have been able to 
show a considerable improvement in the learning atmosphere with the extended 
school year. 

TEACHER WILLINGNESS 

We found approximately 75% of our elementary staff very favorable to the 
proposition when it was first submitted. After operating on the plan for a full 
year, we now have 100% support from onr staff. Although the plan calls for 
increased evaluation of student progress and more accountability on the part 
of a teacher wtdeh both require more time on the part of the teacher, our 
teachers were very wilting to provide this time because of the flexibility of 
contracts available to them with this plan. We have eight different contracts 
with our elementary staff. Approximately 50% of them work the year around and 
earn 25% more than they did under the traditional program. 

CAPITAL COST SAVING 

There are two purposes for the extended school year. One. the Improvement of 
instruction without a great increase in operational costs, and two. a saving of 
both operational costs and capital outlay. Both can be achieved, but rarely to- 
gether. In our school district we spent only nn additional $18,000 in np-start costs 
to implement tin* year-round school. We are able to show a substantial saving 
over other alternatives. Onr research shows that we would have to increase the 
property tax mi a $20,000 home by $811.00 a year and on a $30,000 home by $137.00 
a year to build tlie classrooms we were aide to create by extending tlie school 
year. There is also a saving in staffing because of increased efficiency. 

UNANTICIPATED PROBLEMS 

We anticipated many more problems than we actually bad. We are pleased at 
tlie ability of the tmrents. teachers, and students to mljiist to a changed situation 
when the situation calls for it. I believe that most Americans are resistant to 
change bn*, can work very constructively within Hint dunige once tlie change is 
brought, altont. Tlie 45-15 plan, which is the plan we o|»ernte under, has ninny, 
many advantages hut also lias some disadvantages and problems. I differentiate 
between a disadvantage and a problem because a disadvantage is something you 
lea in to live with and a problem is. .something one can solve. We had many more 
problems than disadvantages and are still solving problems as they arise. 

LEGISLATION 

We did seek State legislation which would provide State Aids for onr unique 
school year. We are the only system in the Stall* of Minnesota and onr school 
laws were written for a nine-month school term and a twelve month fiscal year. 
We now have overlapping school years and. therefore, liacl to make arrangements 
through legislation and through our Department of Kdncnlion to provide for 
this type of school year. After operating for a year on this plan we have become 
cognizant of additional legislation that we will seek in 1073 when onr State legis- 
la. urc*' meets again. Likewise, we have some difficulty with Federal legislation 
whieli is also geared for a nine-month school year and does not take into account 
tlie fact that we will have three-fourths of onr student body in attendance during 
the three summer months. 1 plead with you that tills be considered in Federal 
legislation that is adopted. 

COMPULSORY AND VOLUNTARY 

Our plan was a compulsory plan for grades one through six. Because of tlie size 
of our school district, we were not able to offer fills on a voluntary basis. Tlie 
larger tlie system tlie more fluid this tiling operates anil a system onr size, with 
only 2.000 students, must make it compulsory if it is to operate at nil. The fact 
that, it is compulsory makes tlie parent and student survey all tlie more meaning- 
ful. 
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LENGTH OF PLAN 

Wo ha vo operated on this plan since July 1, 1071. 



PLANS IN THE FUTURE 



With the information received by the public response nml their statement in 
the questionnaire that they would prefer to see the continuation of this plan 
overall additional building Plan, leaves ns little choice but to continue with the 
plan. We feci it is educationally as well as financially superior to the nine-month 
school plan and we see no reason why it will not continue for years to come. 
However, 1 am realistic and realize wo do not operate in a vacuum, and 1 am sure 
that if the extended school year idea does not develop we will not be aide to oper- 
ate the only extended school year plan in Minnesota for many years. However, I 
am confident that the advantages so far outweigh the disadvantages that It is the 
idea of the future. 

I appreciate and am honored by the opportunity to present testimony to you 
and I would be most pleased to submit further information to any member of 
Congress that seeks additional Information. 

Respectfully yours, 



Pius J. Laciiek, 
Superintendent of Schools. 



A IIE UOUNTY SCHOOL JUOARD, 

Prince William County, 

„ ' _ „ Manassas, Va., May 9 , 1972. 

Hon. Roman C. Pucinski, 

Committee on Education and Labor, General Subcommittee on Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C , 

Dear Congressman Pucinski: Thank you for the opportunity to present in- 
formation regarding the Prince William County Year Round School Program 
to the Congressional Subcommittee on Education. 

In response to your specific questions regarding the program, I have prepared 
a brief overview and a more detailed analysis of the major elements which ap- 
peared to have impact on the Year Round School Program in Prince William 
County. Yon may feel free to use these materials in the manner best suited to 
your needs. 

Sincerely, 

. . Ernest H. Mueller, 

„ _ Assistant to the Superintendent for Administration. 

enclosures. 



Pacts AnouT Piunce William County’s Year-Round Schools 
(By Stuart M. Bovillo, Division Superintendent) 

107i-m2? ,S th ° Pr,nC ° Wi,lin " 1 CoUnty YRS p,an nnd who 18 affected in 

— ■*•» **<*'»* 

? al< i Cl1 ?' '" ,v ? bccn l,S8 *S n od to one of four attendance patterns 
®, tncl " s “ calendars). Eacli group will attend school for about 9 weeks (45 
.1 1 H , ,c ? 1 !°„°v vncat,on for about 3 weeks (15 school days). The four 

\ neat ion periods fall in cadi of the four seasons. Normal holidays and a one to 

1,0 r °, ,n th0 K, ""! m ‘ r nre ,n ixhlltlon to the four 15 day periods. The 
laentlon periods arc so assigned that only 3 of the 4 groups are assigned to 
Attend school at any one time. Each group has the same total number of days for 
!! ? d !l nC °, { } S V' J Ilft ^assignments nre made so as to obtain approximately Mual 
urn ibers of students at each grade level on all four attendance patterns. Students 

aneiid ,I | , .n °«n || ll ^ , t ,lc J ltton<lln K schools operating on a year-round basis will 

a J nnnr “.V? regardless of grade placement or school assignment. 

As near as possible, neighborhoods are scheduled as a unit. (Until new high 
scnools are completed, high school attendance times will not be affected by the 

70-420 0—72 10 
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year-round plan. High school schedules will continue to be planned independent 
of the elementary and middle school schedules.) 

2. Wlmt stops load to the implementation of this plan? 

AWARENESS 

In October, 1000, the Research and Development Office which had been estab- 
lished four months earlier, requested the School Board to conduct a study and 
survey of the County population concerning the concept of year-round schools. 
The Board directed a more extensive study and information gathering effort 
in pursuit of this concept. 

VISITATION 

During the following year, visitations to other divisions nml n review of the 
literature were conducted. The concept was discussed with the County Council 
of PTA's and n number of other civic groups; a 1970 summer workshop of 
teachers, principals, and administrators explored, with consultants, the details 
of some designs for year-round school use. Prince William liecame one of fifteen 
counties in Virginia organised under the Division of Educational Research and 
Statistics of the State Department of Education to pursue continuous progress 
in a year-round structure. 

aNalysis/rerearcii 

In September, 1970, the School Board established an "overcrowded” commit- 
tee of al»oul CO staff members to consider alternatives to the overcrowded con- 
ditions in our schools. The committee worked intensely and reported to the 
Board in November. The untried (at least locally) method that seemed to hold 
most promise was the year-round use of schools program. At the time of this 
reiiort the question was raised, “if we implement the year-round use of schools, 
can we Ik? ready by 1971-1972?“ 

COMMITMENT 

On March 3, 1971, tlie School Board unanimously passed a resolution adopting 
tlie plan, ns previously stated, subject to funds Mug made available from the 
Comity Board of Supervisors. They also approved the attendance calendars and 
bouudries for the participating schools. On March 4, 1971. the Board of Super- 
visors appropriated the funds. These actions finalized the series of activities 
lending to the year-round use of education resources. 

3. What was the cost of getting the plan started? 

finance 

The “one time cost" funds appropriated by the County Board of Su]M?rvisors 
were in the amount of $1-15,973. These funds: (1) Provided for the cost of air- 
conditioning two elementary schools in Dale City, (2) curriculum work, (3) 
administrative assistance, (4) clerical assistance, (5) maintenance, nml (0) 
publications nml other materials. 

Federal funding of a portion of the project is Mng provided for through the 
Educational Professions Development Act, Title V, Sections D and B-2. These 
funds are designated for staff development. The State Department of Education 
is providing assistance in the area of research for and evaluation of the project. 

4. Why did the Prince William County School Board consider the use of school 
buildings on a yenr-round basis? 

QUALITY 

Facilities most promising trends in education such ns continuous learning 
and individualized instruction. 

Permits continuous or more timely remedial work, enrichment, and accelera- 
tion programs. 

economy 

Increases the capacity of school building by up to 33%. 

Delays and, if permanently adopted, decreases new construction; however, 
this is partially offset by the cost of required air-conditioning in existing 
buildings. 
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CONVENIENCE 

calendar year M " 60,58 ° f vncatlon t0 1)0 uioro evenly spread throughout the 

year-rouiid'lmsls? 6 84,1001 ‘ ,lvlslon 1,1 thc Slates using their schools on a 

»” Ncw Von, Pennsylvania, 
im estlninted <500 other divisions re lr.rim.i? ,hml u regular school year. Also. 
Mtnre. Virginia has a group «f IS dh«slmM n2k SITS”!?* "'"" 8 for tho " cnT 
partinent of Kdnentlon to develop niodehdui.s " rc "° rkl " K w,th tl,e State De- 

Sine? dfffe^^^^^^ <«* schools? 

thc time that all students arc out at the .nmotf school throughout the year and 
•host likely affect: at tl,e snme t" ,,e ls "">««*< drastically, this will 



Park and Recreation programs 

Coni libraries 

Day cure and bnby sitting services 
Employers using student and teacher 
workers 



Summer church schools 
Camps and camping 
Travel agencies 
Moving van uiieratlons 



reporting attendance was needed to n^it " th ° ,notl,od of 

William County. This was received on Sreh 2! St re " ,,bur8e,no, ' t to Prince 
o. Wlmt financial considerations were made ? 

pastor 1 UmScroHm;’ of no , " crensc8 C08t " r0 antlcl- 
; * operaiion or the \RS plan, For example while it- i« trim m».» + n 

at?) C thTs^Us X?hv n « y ° nr nt « n V. ,Cr0n8ea SSV *<£££? Hem 

ft n« b / tb S corresponding lower number of teachers required 

0 s tmlents change teachers nt each vacation period? 

students are scheduled with tho same teacher or teaching team for the 

entire year just ns they would be on a "regular” calendar. ° r th ° 

n.nnnif. ev “ ,m,t > on **■ Initially designed to Include evaluation of three com* 
ponents by separate ugcudcs : Impact on thc Community, Impact on Achievement 
and Impact on Finances. In addition, thc design called for m MCMrtablK 
check on each of tho agencies evaluation techniques and methods. J 



Year-Round Schools 



day^ear-r^ndcXdarf ^ ° f 10 ~ 1{Wny Instructional periods m the 241 



(1) ABC — June20-July 20 

(2) AB D— July 21-August 10 

(3) A CD— August 11-Ahgust 31 

(4 ) BCD — September 1-September 22 

( 5 ) ABC — September 23-October 14 
(0) AB D — October 15-No vember 5 

(7) A CD— November 8-Novcmber 30 

( 8 ) BCD — December 1-December 22 



(0) ABC — January 3-January 21 

(10) AB D— January 24-February 11 

( 11 ) A CD — February 14-March 0 

( 12 ) BCD— March 7-March 27 

(13) ABC— March 28-April 19 

(14) AB D — April 20-May 10 

(15) A CD — May 11-June 1 
( 10) BCD — June 1-June 22 



I. Cycle of four groups of students through a school year of 16 3-wcek modules . 
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1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 16 


A-Red 
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C 


c 
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10 

10 

10 


11 

11 


12 .... 
12 

ii 12 


8-eiu* 

g-green 


1 2 
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4 

4 . 


9 

5. 

.... 


O . 
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7 
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8 

.... 
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"T 


"Y 
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... 
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... 
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9 
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II. — Roman numerals /. 77. lit aiul IV rcjtrcscnt the first four Jf-ircrXr modules 
in the cycle. The cycle repeats itself every four 3- week modules. 



Group* 




Modules 1 


* 




Modules H 






Modules III 






Modules IV 






Grades 








Grades 






Grades 






Grades 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 


1 


2 2 


1 4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


(A) Self-contained 


... 0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 1 


1 


0 


1 1 


1 1 


1 . 












IB) Self-contained 


... 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 1 


1 . 










1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


(C) Self-contained 


.... 1 


1 


1 


0 


1 










1 


1 1 0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


(0) Self-contained 












1 


0 


1 0 


1 


l 


0 ] 


1 0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Team 


.... 3 


3 


1 


3 


0 


3 


3 


1 3 


0 


3 


3 1 3 


0 


3 


3 


< 


3 


0 



Totals: 

Self-contained... 
Team 



13 

10 



12 

10 



11 

10 



12 

10 



Ybau-Kounii School Fact Hook let — Flkmkntaky School— C rimicTLt\M Work 

CURRICULUM REVISION NECESSARY 



The advent of year-round schools predicated the need for curriculum change. 
The cry for relevance for pupils, the plea for greater accountability on the part 
of educators and the need for a program compatible with the 45-15 schedule of 
the year-round school provided foci fov the curricular design. 

The elementary supervisory staff met early in February, 1971, to consider the 
philosophical basis for the revision of curriculum. Above all. it was concluded, the 
projected design should he highly motivational for children, should provide a 
balanced skills program through llie elementary school years, and should be 
paced for compatibility with both the 45-15 plan and the traditional school year 
plan. The supervisory staff agreed that this emphasis on motivation would not 
be in place of ft solid skills program which would provide the foundation for 
all learning operation, but in addition to it. 

PRELIMINARIES TO WRITINO 

Next, principals of the Dale City schools were brought in to discuss the pos- 
sibilities being opened up by tlu» approaching change and a committee of live 
teachers from several schools was identified to he released full time from their 
teaching responsibilities for the remainder of the year to develop a practical 
curriculum guide. The teacher committee began work on March 1, 1971. 

Pacing of the cnrricnliun was made adaptable to the 45-15 school calendar by 
planning the units to meet 15 day blocks of time. In this way, as groups of chil- 
dren move in and out of school according to attendance patterns, the curricular 
progression can go on without unnatural breaks or unfinished work. 



TURKU MAJOR COMPONENTS 

To meet both skill and motivational requirements and to provide for correla- 
tion of what had formerly been considered as subject matter areas, the curriculum 
was planned along three major component lines: language arts, mathematics, 
and themes. Although physical education, music and art activities are integrated 
into the themes, skills programs in these areas are drawn from existing county 
guides with the help of area specialists in the schools. 



LANGUAGE SKILLS 

The language arts skill component represents the primary emphasis of the 
elementary school program. While former programs incorporated the language 
arts skills in the content areas such as reading, spelling, language, social studies, 
etc., the design of this comimnent provides that the skills be introduced in ft 
systematic fashion isolated from the content areas. Every pupil will he exposed 
to all the basic skills of the language arts in a spiraled, sequential way. The 
content areas are used as a means of reinforcement of skills already presented. 
The sixty phases of language arts skills presented during the five years of ele- 
mentary school (approximately three weeks per phase) provide for a spiral 
organization that assures sequential order, review, sophistication, improved 
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diagnostic procedures nnd evaluation, Rending, language, nnd spelling have 
been tied together in the laugungc arts skill program. 

mathematics skills 

The inn Lhcinn ties skill component, based on Modern Sehool Mathematics, Is a 
sequential program with a spiraling presentation of ideas and methods through 
successive levels. lake language arts, the math program has been divided into 
sixty pi *ses paced at twelve plinses per year. The time schedule of three weeks 
per plu: Is not intended to he restrictive, Imt to help teachers pace their work 

and to ‘ Vide a reasonable milt for teaching, A student Is not exacted to re- 
peat a |.v*se more than one time. Teacher judgement as well as the testing pro- 
gram play an Important role In determining advancement. 

INTEGRATED THEMES 



The thematic component of the curriculum otters a vehicle through which the 
learner may become highly motivated and personally involved In the learning act. 
Although themes selected were based on the high Interest of children, there re- 
mains a systematic sequence to learning and a balanced curriculum. The corre- 
lation of subject areas Is part of the design but some themes are single subject 
oriented, such as In science or social studies, and may not lend themselves to 
correlation of all subject areas, .Subjects omitted in a particular theme will 
receive necessary attention within another of the scheduled themes. 

EVALUATION 

The three components togotlior hold the iNisslblllty of contributing to more 
Individualized teaching, more iiersounllzatlon for pupils, increased evaluation of 
skills growth, and a program with greater balance and highly motivational 
school experiences. The guide which resulted is not n Mulshed product and Is 
being evaluated In terms of teaeher-pnpll acceptance and pupil achievement. The 
teacher committee which produced this guide worked hard mid long against a 
dltlienlt time table. The Mrst edition of guides to the three components for grades 
one through live was printed and ready to go when sehool opened on June 20, 
1071. 'Hie curriculum design now in ot>eratlon Is liolng monitored for evaluation 
and revision by tlic Deportment of Instruct Inn of the Prince William Public 
Schools. 

COM M UNITY INVOLVEMENT 

Evaluation of tlic total program which will Include Involvement of members of 
Hie Dale Pity conmnmlly will be carried out under the auspices of an Imlei>endent 
research organization so that objectivity can be assured. 

Middle School Curriculum Development 

DETERMINING THE SCOPE OP THE UNDERTAKING 

The reality of a year-round school program necessitated staff analysis of exist- 
ing curriculum and the ramifications the extended term would have on the in- 
structional program. In order for subject area tropic to have the necessary time 
for conceiving, writing and Implementing a new curriculum, the conn tv school 
Imnrd In the spring of 11)71. provided the Godwin staff with three full-time and 
three jMirt-thne substitute teneliers. The net effect of these additional jKMiplc was 
to “free” total academic departments for blocks of time for curriculum planning. 

TASK ORIENTATION AND SOLUTION’S 

The Initial task of all del mi rt incuts was to design tlic curriculum around a nine 
week time frame so that a conceptual as|iect of each snhjkrt could 1* intro- 
duced, pursued and completed within Die time period. A stud nt could, therefore, 
enter school on one of Ills nine week blocks and complete n segment of inch course 
within tills period. lie would leave school at the end of the nine weeks without 
scholastic obligation and lie evaluated for tills portion of the year’s work. 

The second lmrdle of curriculum design facing the staff was the matter of 
academic continuity. It was feared by some that vacation breaks every Art da vs 
might lie detrimental in certain courses sneh as mathematics, foreign languages, 
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performing music, nnd science. Once again the method selected to surmount the 
problem was the development of the curriculum into nine week conceptual "pack- 
ages, eneh being an entity of its own. 

UNIQUE FEATURES OF GODWIN* MIDDLE SCHOOL PROGRAM, PRINCE WILLIAM COUNTY, VA. 

Year Round Schedule (45-15 Plan). — ♦Bloek/Modulnr Scheduling; •Odd-even 
Scheduling; ♦Activity Schedule. 

Flexible Scheduling for People.— • In ter-disei pi ine Teams; Intra-discipline 
Tennis; Personal Advisor Assigned for three years to each student (20-1 ratio) ; 

Multi-Age Grouping; ♦Community Aides; ♦Multiple Contracts Offered to Staff: 
•Student Aides; •Teaelier Aides. 

Materials.— •Multi-Text Approach; ♦Thematic Curriculum ; ♦Contract Learn- 
ing; •Inquiry Approach ; ♦Simulation Techniques; ♦Co-ed Programs in Industrial 
Arts and Hoincnmking; ♦Sclf-Instr notional Packets; ♦Performance Based Cur- 
riculum; •Programed Guest Offerings. 

Spnee.— ♦Open Concept Multi-Group Areas for Instructional Use; ♦Seminar 
Areas; ♦Planning Areas. 

Many other modifications of traditional curriculum designs were faced and 
hopefully solved by the staff. Such occurrences as new students coming into the 
program, the expected requests in summer for iwrental vacations and related 
problems are all handled on an individualized instructional program. 

MIDDLE SCHOOL FUNDING 

The fusing of a year-round concept with a flexible middlc-sehool schedule calls 
for some degree of modification in master schedule design. Very early in the 
planning stages of the year-round school, this matter was given detailed atten- 
tion by the faculty and administration of Godwin Middle Seliool, with aid from 
subject area supervisors and outside consultants. 

With students eomiug nnd going continuously throughout the year, it is neces- 
sary to have additional management tools that are unnecessary to the operation 
of the “traditional” school calendar. The scheduling system designed for year- 
round school usage eontains the following features. A student receives a* new 
schedule eneh time ho begins a new group-term. Although many (most) “class” 
groupings maintain tlioir identity throughout an entire year, some “classes” 
(study hall sections nre n good example) are reorganized for each 15-d.iy year- 
module. New elass lists are provided. Since most year-round schools operate in 
rapidly-growing comm unities, provision is made for the continuous enrolment of 
new students and for their inclusion in the system during the year. The system 
responds with new statistics and student rosters to reflect the changing 
population. 

Although not directly relntcd to tbe requirements of a year-round operation, 
the system accommodates a flexible, modular schedule. Eneh school-day Is divided 
into twenty 20-minute modules for a total of 400 minutes of scheduled time. 
Meeting times for eneh pupil activity are expressed in terms of these day-modules. 
Example : “01-04” ns the meeting time for a course means that the course begins 
at the stnrt of the first 20-mlnute module of the day nnd runs through the end 
of the 4tli 20-minute module for a total meeting time of 80 minutes. 

Course times .— Eneh 7th nnd 8tb grade student is scheduled for a certain 
number of day-modules in eneh of bis school activities. The minimum number of 
20-mi nute modules scheduled for eaeli student is : 



Odd days Even days 



Hours 
per year 



Block 

Science 

Math 

Science-math option * 

Art! 

Physical education/health. 

7th grade reading 

7th grade music 



4 

2 

2 



3 

3 



2 



5 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 



270 

120 

120 

30 

180 

180 

60 

60 



1 Science and math classes for a student are always scheduled in adfacent time periods. On even days 1 20-minute 
module is scheduled between the science and math class to be used for either activity. 
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Optional activities include : 

8th grade music ; 2 mods, alternate days. 

. , ,,.f rni e l ' reach • 2 mods, alternate days. 

j.» iSiSSr 1 asrtasjyss 

necessary liexlbility requl^d In'ttetld^ “ ° ncompn88es tho 

SCHOOL DESIGN AND INSTRUCTION 

In p ? rtl f ci,ln , r londs itself quite readily to such design, ns a 
result of the loffc areas and related large instructional spaces. * 

V °im °* * nstructi onal personnel and of materials can be 

Hf C «f«5 lis l led rm 1 1 a loft ,,ren ' L,lr ® e s P«ees afford many different groupings 
of students. They can be divided or grouped in any 

ents^f rnm '* 6 ' whet,,or !t bo n lnr ^° Wilt \) of 00 or u small group Of 

hv S nni tinPhS? ^ V0 ! 0r ni ?r gr0l,ps doing th0 8,11116 activity can be supervised 
to,,chor * freeing other teachers for enrichment or supplementary in- 

•SS^Zr^ srou,>- A n -T co,u,,,on presentation need bo given only once, 
since students can be assembled into n Inrge group quickly and eillclently. 

In addition to fncllltntlng large group instruction, nrens of the loft room enn 

MaSLlSt 8 ,T n « 1 J Bl i? up f ? f nbo,,t 5 students an<l mi Instructor, to give 
the students more individualized instruction. The teacher can work with the 

shidents^s continuous! 8UP ° rV,S ° " ,nr8 ° gr ° UP regrou^ng ^o? 

T^„ M . n l 0r,nl f 08 wc J’ ns ,cnc l | ors are used more effectively witlt n Inrge nren 
® n I‘ c „ h " ,c “ t ““terinls can be made available to all students ^ placing ?hem 
In the loft nren. Smnllor numbers of any material are needed, lienee allowing 
n greater variety. Since ail materials are rendily available to students at all 
times in the area, not just when they are In a particular room, n broader snec- 
trum of mnterinls is nvnllnble to students. spec 

f , school plant is designed for Innovative Instructional prac- 

or ^regulnrscho^term 0 106 ° pornt,on W0,,w bo P osslblc on n year-round calendar 

CONTRACTUAL ARRANGEMENTS WITH TEACHER 

nicmts .!n“ f S; rnU, l 8C,,00 ' 4 8 c .![ cnto „ d 80,1,0 flexibility in contractual agree- 
ments with tlie teaehers. The majority of our teachers, 57 out of 05 chose the 

extended, tr 241 day contract, where they teach the entirr^hocl y^r The 
number of tencliing days is increased from 101 to 241, but the iicr diem n»te 
remains the same ns thnt agreed upon for the snlnry scale. * * 

Eight members of our teaching stnir hnd made previous commitments for ex- 
8,, ™ n,cr ^ ? , h001 attendance and travel. Tiiese tonchers selected 

the same <^^l.o'^«™il. < ^ ,,nR i C0 * ltrn ^ T l bcRn " fulftm »8 their obligations on 
It ^? m i° <lay returning ami now teachers reported to schools on the trndi- 

conntv^ in,mmi n „ t ^ C i len , dnr - S " d ? ,c 80 " 0 ° l teac,,or8 from other sXota within the 
county taught In their places during the summer months. 

Professional staff members could have selected a nine-month teaching contract 

schedules^ 0 part ‘ c " ,nr ^oup of students on one of £ 
schedules. Th^would have necessitated a seif contnined class for the teacher 

for^t.e U im!L TO r t ? rt . Unn « m0USi f ngreed th,s typc of contract was impractical 

aVcoXttes iRiSfigr" hnvo 8pcc,a, nreas ° f ,ntorcst a “ d n ° ° ne 

The 241 day contract with the additional snlnry incrense was favorably re- 
ceived by the faculty, especially the men who would normally have looked for 
summer work. 



Prince William County Evaluation Proposal 

A discussion of the elements to be included in the proposed Prince William 
County Evaluation Project was undertaken by the School Board. It was pointed 
out that there were five components to the study. These components included : 

£i(p 

~ — ------ - - - - ^ 
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tte4.TSK'“"“" ntt) ' '» «« Dale Cilr 

rrtm K„i' wr “ t “ " C ”" c “ k ' •Mnmmt ot j-oar round sclioot om ii,o 

I school >M 

An accountability conuionent which v'lTi ^ 0,1 l 1 M ' rk f re er«itlon; nnd 
between nil other elements of i the cvnh nHm. . 1 UKC<I , t0 ‘"'Prove coordination 

of the evnluntion tusk force nre achieved. ' Krnnl 11,11 *° ‘"sure that the con Is 

llrnis, are being' cons Id e rw 1 °for th r L \- nr’l n ' " S univcrsitics n,ll ‘ private research 

is ti'A ntitomntic built-in coordination dovle« "^oncies 80 tluit there 

This technique also ..rovlZ or ncrS overlap of efforts, 

as nil agencies will have input Into thH^«i«nn. L„* f< °J c ,“ ch c .' c,,,cnt ot «» study 

to commence as qnick^ r - "I " 1 "«[ »»hwl«Wrfdata 



o 

ERIC 



KVOI.UTIO.S- OK VKAK ltoUN-l. ScilOOW-A IM.AX.VKI) Cl'AMM I’UOCKSH 

IM elmn K er " l " M * """ ,m * " m of societal and tMmo- 

kiimWnSi» C fr.^/»f thc ,, "|l nct of ,,ICS0 forces on education Is heightened bv the 

Sn,e ,med h n \, i'* T f ° r mn "* ] chn,,K0 ,s ottcD overlooked and that me 
« change can become cancerous In nature enveloping all In a chaotic 
process Hint projects little regnrd for Its ultimate effect on mnnkind The niohllftv 
of modern man and the complexities of modern society Increase man’s anxiety- 
" nr f evidence of the need for structure In the process of chaise if 

effort in t H,n°ol!l| 0r , t0 ,' ’ f" C,,,pl,nsls!l,,K tl,c " 00<l for n strnctured-coonlliMited 
observation'- 0 C 1 change process, Lawrence Prnnk made the following 

How iniicli ambiguity. contingency, nnihlvnlcnce. confusion, and conflict enn we 
endure without being Individually destroyed or without destroying onr soc .1 
order Is a very pressing question today.' 

Karl Mennhelm further emphasised the Importance of humanness when lie 
deserlhed a democratic planning method as follows : 

Its method Is either to find new ways to free the genuine nnd simntnnenus 
snolnl controls from the disintegrating effects of mass society, or else to invent 
new techniques which iierforin the f miction of democratic self-regulation on n 
higher plane of awareness mid purposeful organization. 3 

Ml ml fill of the nbovo factors, mi educational change process founded on the 
concepts of deinocrntle planning received its impetus in rrinco William Conntv. 
A irglma. 

In Prince William, the overriding concern was to produce n flexible educa- 
tional organization with siitHclent vitality to meet the present needs of soeietv 
and the capacity for iierccptinn and nltemblllty to aceonimodate society’s future 
iieeds In writing about educational change. Miles evidenced a similar concern in 
tlie following statement: 

It Is time for ns to recognize that successful efforts at. planned change mast 
take as a primary target the improvement of organization health — tlie school 
system s ability w* ody to function effectively lint to develop and grow Into a 
more fully fnncli - iV- > «rciii. s 

r».i t iI' n i"*tr on w rrnn *i: "P rnff . mon ^ s,H I n The Helping Profess ions.** The Planning of Change 

n - — ««*"» r.,.„ (NVw Ynrkf 

t tiMM.'n?.- U' S ;J5, nrl MnnnliHni. J'Root» of flii> Crisis In KfliiMitlon.” 

P..hll? ^^; ^•' r i ^ n r'. CI,nns : n , n 'l OrennlSMitlonnl TImiUH.” Olmnco Process In Hu- 
Piimic S* pools. Rtrlinrd O. Cnrlsoti. et nl. (Kugene. Oreg. : Center for the Advnnceil Rtmiv 
of Educational Admtntstrntlon. University of Oregon, 10(fc), pp, 11-12. 
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The sodom I mid educational factors previously cited in tills monograph ex- 
isted in Prince William County. They were the integral factors in the process 
of planned democratic change and produced a climate that made Hie reschedul- 
ing of the school year a viable solution to the present and future needs of the 
County. 

The evolution of Prince William from a quiet, rural community to an activated 
suburban community encompassing a multiplicity of cultural ami attitudimd con- 
cepts is vividly illustrated through a review of local imputation and enrollment 
trends. In the 11)00 l\S. Census Ueport. County imputation was tabula UmI to he 
50,104. compared to a population of lit, 102 reported in the 1070 U.S, Census 
Ueport. The iNi|iidaliou growth was determined to he 121.5 per cent during the 
time between 1000 and 1070. The highest imreentngeferowth for any large county 
of 100,000 population in the State of Virginia and in the Nation. 

Hie student enrollment in Prince William County Public Schools was 11.513 In 
1050-51 ; 10.303 In 1000-01 ; and 32,581 as of Kehrnary of the school year 1970-71. 
During the twenty year imrlod between 1050-51 and 1070-71, student enrol lineal 
grew approximately 020 per cent. 

Reflecting the demands of growth, the school operating budget in 1000-01 was 
approximately $2.5 million, with n total budget of $2.8 million, ns compared to a 
1070-71 school oiwruting budget of $21.8 million and a total budget of $45.1 mil- 
lion. The tentative 1971-72 school operating budget was $30.1 million with a 
total budget of $02.8 million. 

The magnitude of the construction program in Prince William County from 
1059 to 1970 also reflected the stimulus for change which population growth pro- 
duced. In 1959, fourteen schools were o|K»rnting; and in 1970 (with the passage 
of a $21.7 million referendum in 1908 and a $28.7 million referendum in 1970), 
12 schools were operative or under construction, with 33 additions, renovations, 
or conversions underway. In 1973-74, 51 schools were planned to be operative or 
under const ruction ; and 57 additions, renovations, or eon versions were to lie 
completed or underway. 

Utilizing the preceding figures as background, one can readily envision the 
economic, social, imlitical, and educational problems that would accompany a 
comparable burgeoning growth pattern in any community. Prince William County 
was no exception. Included in tiie growth problem was the problem of the evolu- 
tion of an accepted county- wide set of community attitudes and values within n 
population consisting of many divergent social and cultural patterns. The unique 
combination of these elements produced a variety of forces focusing interest on 
educational development with the subsequent production of a vibrant climate 
for change. 

In 1909, the public was brought face to face with the realities of n much proph- 
esied classrooai space shortage and the awareness that the future education of 
their children was in jeopardy. Split-shifts, staggered schedules, changing at- 
tendance boundary lines, and overcrowded conditions heightened this awareness, 
redirecting passive public concern over the shortage of school space into an active 
and vital one. 

The School Hoard and Administration also recognised the need for the develop- 
ment of alternative schedules designed to educate more children in the available 
space, and they actively engaged in the investigation of potential solutions. To 
facilitate research in the area of the rescheduled school year and to carry the 
public along in tiie role of informed participants ns the research was conducted, 
extended school days, school weeks, and school years wore made the subjects 
of formal and informal school and community discussions. 

In tiie fall of 1970, the School Board organized a formal committee for the 
study of various year round school programs. In November of 1070, with visita- 
tions to on-going year round school programs and research of the available litera- 
ture ns Imckground. the committee recommended that, the School Board consider 
a mandatory nine-week school, three-week vacation student attendance schedule 
for Prince William County. The School Board accepted the committee's report 
and directed the school Administration to develop a procedure whereby the sehool- 
community could I»ocomo enlightened ns to the intricacies of the 9-3 year-round 
use of school program and to assess the public attitude toward the initiation of 
such a program in Prince William County. 

One of the first steps that the School Board undertook was to identify obstacles 
which had to I>e positively resolved or ameliorated if year round use of schools 
was to become a reality. It was immediately recognized that community and staff 
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acceptance and backing were essential to the success of the program. To insure 
that the community and staff were not considered as afterthoughts in the de- 
cision-making process* provision was made for a continuous information flow to 
all community elements. Other obstacles were the obtainment of finances for 
curriculum work and air conditioning and the agreement of officials of the State 
Education Department to Interpret existing attendance keeping and reporting 
procedures so as to permit full payment of State Aid Funds to Prince William 
County Public Schools operating on the year round school program. 

As the county governmental body, School Hoard, community, education hi staff, 
and news media were informed and involved from the inception of the change 
process, so was the State Department of Education. The State Education De- 
partment was instrumental In providing the project with continuing outside 
validation, a factor of utmost importance to the development of credibility be- 
tween the local school division and its community. 

While information meetings were being conducted, the School Board developed 
procedural plans and time lines for the project. The plan was to accomplish air 
condib ! ;tf s ^g» architectural, and engineering designs while the community and 
the \iii u» being informed and their opinions on the year-round school proj- 
ect CMv'Sfitti. This sequence was suggested because regardless of the outcome of 
the ^wr-iwjjrid projeet, the schools presently without air conditioning were to 
add aU # edition I ng in the future. In this way, no loss would result if the pres- 
ent community climate proved to be inconduelve to year-round school. Under 
this same premise, curriculum work also was begun as the benefits of rejuvenat- 
ing the curriculum would be ns valuable to a regular school year program as to 
a year-round school program. 

* Another rationale considered was that educational innovators were prone to 
devote such extensive time to preliminary study and analysis that the process 
proved debilitating to the personnel involved. In other words, educators seem to 
have the tendency to study and "committee” things to the point beyond which 
people no longer have vitality. The process of thinking about producing the 
change appears so monumental to the change agents that the change itself never 
takes place. To avoid this stultifying effect and because of the limited time 
available, the decision was made to go ahead as if the program were to become a 
reality. Following this rationale, instead of merely investigating what to do, the 
decision was to go ahead and actually produce the program. In this manner, the 
amount of energy, enthusiasm, and insight generated by the participants would 
be the determining factors as to how far the project could go. Each problem was 
to be confronted and overcome as It appeared. Extending the same "all-ahead” 
full rationale to all elements of the project, the School Board Year-Round 
School Committee set out to develop a community opinion survey and a cost 
analysis for air conditioning schools, curriculum development, and personnel. 

The impact of this unique challenge, the realization that their professional 
competencies were in demand, and the opportunity to actually alter their educa- 
tional climate provided the staff with the necessary stimulus and personal 
dedication to accomplish the task. 

In concert with these efforts, the School Board passed a resolution to initiate 
a year-round school program if a commitment for financing was made hy the 
county governmental body. The belief existed that the local elected govern- 
ment officials had to he publicly committed to the program. A public action of 
this type by the government officials would provide increased external valida- 
tion, reduce the temptation to repudiate the program in time of stress and give 
the officials an opportunity to feel that the program was partially theirs. 

The initial financial reqnest of $35,000 for air conditioning studies, and in- 
service curricnlum planning was approved hy the governmental body on 
January 14, 1071, and the project was officially underway. 

The original School Board consideration of the year-round program included 
elementary schools and middle schools where overcrowding would cause a need 
for split or staggered shifts and where a year-round program could negate that 
need. Further contemplation indicated that in its initial form, the program 
design that would produce the smallest decree of community and social restruc- 
turing possible would he most desirable. This would require a community to be 
so geographically situated as to have all of the children residing in the community 
attending the same schools. Only one community was so sitnated as to have ail 
chiidren in the elementary schools in the community provide the total enrollment 
of that community’s one middle school. This was the Dale City community which 
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cncompnssed the three elementary schools of Bel Air, Dale City, nnd Neabsco, 
nil serving the Godwin Middle School. In January of 1071, the Dnle City com- 
munity wus identified as the area wlicre the year-round school project would l»e 
initiated. Consideration for a year-round school program to Include the high 
school level was not undertaken in the original concept, because a 100 lM?r cent 
increase in student enjmeity was required to house the high school students, 
and the year-round school program would only produce a 33% per cent optimum 
increase. 

In Mnrch, with air conditioning, irimmlng, and installation costs, along with 
personnel costs for curriculum development determined, the Seliool Board con- 
ducted n survey of community opinions on year round school. The School Board's 
survey wns mailed to homes containing school children and preschool children 
who would enter school during the ensuing yenr. One vote wns nllowed for each 
school nnd preschool child in n family. The people surveyed were 00.4 per cent 
In fnvorof initiating a year-round school program in the three elementary schools 
nnd In the middle school. The results also indicated thnt most people were opposed 
to the yenr-round school program If the middle school wns not included In the 
project With evidence of a positive community attitude towards the program, 
a flan acini request for approximately $145,000 to Initiate tlie-yenr-ronnd school 
program also was funded, and the Seliool Board, governmental officials, and com- 
munity were committed to develop nnd initiate n yenr round use of schools 
program by June 29, 1971. 

One of the most persistent problems wns the need for constant reassurance nnd 
dialogue between the community nnd the school personnel. Although the entire 
project was anchored on a foundation of information und involvement (over n 
hundred presentations were made nnd more were scheduled, coupled with exten- 
sive coverage by the press), misunderstandings did develop. Those which devcl- 
• oped were usually bnsed on distorted interpretations of what wns to occur. 

One outcome, the subject of mueli Introspection, was the development of nega- 
tive forces not originally in evidence In the information dissemination stage of 
the program. It npiienred tluit n more critical investigation of the impact which 
the sequence of time nnd events had on public attitude determination needed to 
be made. It wns liyimtliesized thnt when the decision wns actually reached to 
undertake the development of the year-round school program, the forces actively 
engaged in information dissemination relaxed believing that they lmd accom- 
plished tlieir task. The interim period between n n noun cement of the program nml 
netnnl implementation nppenred to provide fertile ground for the development 
of conjecture nnd rumor. With no forces immediately on the scene to offset or 
challenge these allegations, n credibility gap was in the offing. 

To allow for tlie establishment of greater bn lance, the need for community 
Involvement in activities designed to actually aid implementation of the pro- 
gram npi>earcd essential. Community involvement in curriculum development, in- 
vestigation of activities for students out of school during tlie 15 dny breaks, 
dm ages in Bible School schedules, Little League schedules, etc., nil were pur- 
sued to offset any negative impact, but, not to develop a confrontation situation. 
The feeling was thut any School Board notion to denounce tlie stand of nega- 
tive groups would only exercise the situation nnd produce greater divhdvencss 
lictween opposing elements in tlie community. The npproncli was to provide in- 
formation requested nnd to nllow the community to decide if tlie ramifications 
of the information were positive or negative to them. A continuing effort was 
made in this direction with visitntions nnd a summer in-service program ns 
major projects. 

A large pnrt of the Anal success of the entire project lilngcd on tlie ability of 
tlie individual school personnel to lncorimnitc into tlieir programs tlie edncntionnl 
vnlucs available ns n result of tlie flexibility provided in the yenr-round concept 
Totnl school -comm unity support for the program could conceivably be realized 
If pride of accomplishment produced through active, open participation continued 
to be Implemented as nn integral element of tlie overall program design. 

Tlie 45-15 Year-Hound School Program began on June 28. 1971. nnd proceeded 
t without event until October of 1971. In October, tlie School Board undertook 

the development of an evaluation task force designed to evaluate tlie effect of 
the year-round school program on Prince William County education. Community 
dements Initially negative to the development of yenr-round school opposed this 
notion mid attempted to obtain n court injunction to stop tlie evaluation. Tlie 
court refused the injunction and in Jnnnnry 1972, the evaluation of the yenr- 
round school program wns underway. 
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In February 1972, the Sehool Board held an open hearing on the year- round 
school prog mm. Tin* community residents in attendance at the meeting gave the 
School Board an overwhelming display of confidence in the year-round school 
program. At the opening, the School Board announced its decision to continue 
the year-round school program and to cxiuind it to other new schools In the Bale 
City area. This School Board action was met hy a standing ovation from the 
(i00-700 iieople in attendance at the open hearing. 

Results of the year round evaluation should be available In August of 1972. 
and this Information should l>c helpful in the determination of the future of 
year-round schools in Prince William County. The decision to continue and ex- 
pand year-round school to other eounty schools also will be influenced by the cost 
and avaihibiiity of funds for new schooi construction ns compared with the cost 
and availability of funds to air condition all buildings for year-round school use. 
Another factor, perhaps the mast important one. is the continued acceptance and 
enthusiasm of staff, students, and community for the program. 



Overview — Prince William County Rescheduled School Year 



The announcement of the intent to develop a year-round school program in 
Prince William County contained three distinct phases. The first phase was 
designed to expose the eomnmnity to information regarding year-round schools. 
This was considered to be a non-threatening process wlileh would allow for maxi- 
mum internalization of Information and create a little emotional hairnet. The 
desire was to allow the community time to feel comfortable with the eoneept and 
thereby reduce the degree of fear normally generated when Jiebplc are asked to 
accept an unknown quantity. 

A 180-day school year with a mandatory 45-15 attendance pattern consisting 
of 45 days of school interspersed with 15 days of vacation was presented to the 
public as the scheduling pattern with the most promise for Prince William 
County. 

The second phase of the announcement was the identification of specific schools 
in which the first year-round school program would be conducted if the program 
was found acceptable by the community and approved hy the School Board. 
This phase produced a certain amount of anxiety in the people whose children 
were to attend the year-round schools. However, the anxiety which develop! 
in these people did not produce a polarization of attitudes. A reaction of this 
nature was desired as it produced a climate where people eagerly sought infor- 
mation about the year-round school program. Positive outcomes, such as easy 
access to people and the opiwrtunity for personal contact between staff and the 
community, accompanied this demand for information. 

The third phase contained the School Board’s formal pronouncement that 
the plan was to be funded and that it would be Initiated on a specific date. Sev- 
eral major hurdles, sueli as the funding of the program, a staff opinion survey, 
and a community opinion survey, had to produce positive outcomes liefore the 
School Board could make its decision. With the announcement came the polariza- 
tion of community factious — those for and those against the program. 

\ unique condition developed when lmlitical aspirants or opportunists decided 
th it the year-round school could be used as a springboard to political identity. 
T'.ic individuals who were motivated to use the educational program for ]>ersonnl 
gain did not announce their political ambitions along with their initial display 
of antagonism toward the implementation of the year-round school program. Their 
crusade against the year-round school program was founded on the credo that 
they were out to stop the subversive, misguided School Board from tamiicrlng 
with tiic traditional summer vacation, and thereby produce an inferior educa- 
tional program. This opposition culminated in a legal attempt to enjoin the 
School Board from initiating the program. When the injunction attempt failed, 
the opposition became less militant and the community resigned themselves to 
wnlt'the remaining month for the program to begin. 

Rumors of walk-outs, stay-homes, and picketing were covertly discussed, but 
on opening day, none materialized. The beginning of the year-round school pro- 
gram was singularly uneventful and actually produced evidence .that many jieo- 
ple were positively disposed toward the program. 

Through the entire implementation period, the staff members of the year-round 
schools presented a totally united position of support for the program. Staff mcm- 
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bers from other Prince William County schools were not ns singular lu their 
oiUnlons about the program. The Teachers Association supported the pilot pro- 
liroauced U,e Impression that, In general, teacher noga- 



htiideiiu readily accepted the program and produced no extraordinary nrob- 
mint Iv- « OII | tS M h<> ,ln<l ol,rlv misgivings about the program were 

a n ! 1^ in u * n n SI* \ V* ° t CU,ltl,glo,,s mdlmslasin which emanated from teachers 
r U alike. 1 he program proceeded with an absolute dearth of nega- 
tivism forthcoming from any of the schools. 

iho political aspirants, previously discussed, were not ready to accept the 
• opidnrity of the pn.grani They continued their harassment by bringing legal 
tllon against the School Hoard when the Board sought to undertake an evalu- 
ation of the year-round school iirogram. This effort failed and the courts upheld 
the School Board s right to conduct the evaluation. 1 

After eight months of yenr-rouud school ofiemtlun, the Prluee William Comity 
school Board conn acted an open hearing to reevaluate community attitudes re- 
V*?. ,,rognillK ^>Jty-seven iieople addressed the School Board on this 
topic, and there were 40 favorable comments and one negative comment. At the 
close of the hearing, the School Board announced that the year-round seliool 
program would lie continued through 11)72-73 and expanded the program to in- 
clude two new schools located in the Dale City area. The 000-700 people who 
attended the open hearing accorded the School Board a standing ovation when 
the announcement to continue year-round school was made. 

The Prince William County Year-Round Seliool Program is continuing, and 
studies are being conducted to determine what future direction the program 
should take. An extensive evaluation of the program covering the areas of 
achic\cincnt. attitude, and cost, combined with mi accountability and auditing 
clement, will provide valuable data to be used In the development of a decision 
regard ng the yenr-ronml school program. Iuitlnl data from the evaluation should 
he available by August of lf)i2. 



|The question of cost benefits cannot lie factually responded to at tills time, 
as no financial analysis has been completed. The year-round school program 
was designed to expend no more or no less money |»cr child In the areas of equip- 
ment. materials, and staff. Teachers were offered an opportunity to select the 
conventional JM/L* month (193 days) contract, or an IV/* month (241 days) con- 
tract. I hose teachers who accepted the longer contract were paid their regular 
dally rate of pay for the extra days. These teachers also were responsible for 
more children _ and therefore the actual per pupil expenditure was not altered. 
During the 10 i 2-73 school year, the contract options have been Increased to In- 
clude a 231 day contract. 



,, 1 rwi advice to others contemplating a similar undertaking. I make 
the following observations. 

I he need for staff support and staff public commitment to the program Is 
paramount If there Is to he reasonable hofx* for success. Porgrum development 
should he a staff obligation If staff dedication to the project and more than aver- 
age assurance of positive outcomes are to he n*n lifted. 

External validation of the program must be obtained if more than a limited de- 
gree of community confidence Is expected to develop. The forms of external 
validation an* ninny and encompass, among others, university, state cducatlonii 
department, political and staff public acknowledgement of support and com- 
mitment to the ]irogram. 

liming appears to he of ultimate importance, and the amount of time re- 
quired changes with each element of the o| Munition. Whereas extensive time for 
in forma tiou dissemination prior to the announcement of the Intention to Imple- 
ment n program may lie considered desirable, extensive study, feasibility or 
oilier, tends to dissipate enthusiasm. People need time to Internalize change, feel 
comfortable with It and to reduce the fear produced by unknown quantities. This 
process is incremental In nature and requires time free from fear. 

Furthermore, the time lx* tween the formal announcement that the program 
Is to he lmnlemcntcd and tin* actual Implementation appears to ho very critical. 
The shorter the amount of time between nnnnniiccnient and Implementation, the 
shorter tlie amount of time for conjecture mid misinformation to work their 
mngie. 

It appears essential that reciprocity between the community and the Institu- 
tion must he a prime consideration In the Implementation of year-round school. 
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There must be n give and take condition existing. The schools must become 
more responsible to the needs of individual families even if policies have to 
bend, ns the community must become more responsible to change to the extent 
or altering life styles. This is especially true when the year-round school pro- 
gram has caused a problem, the people need to feel that they are obligated, so- 
cially, to explore the unknown. 

1 ^f i ls!nt!vc flange wns necessary for the year-rond school to meet 
the Virginia State Education Code. Attendance accounting was the only area 
needing interpretation and this was quickly resolved without significant change 
in the code. 

The manner in which the program is presented to the staff and to the public 
is of major importance. Insightful actions, such as allowing staff and community 
the opportunity to develop self identification with the program and exploration 
of the potential educational and financial benefits are most helpful. 

The “low key no sell,** “no panacea,” “we do not have all the answers” 
approach is important because unforeseen errors or shortcomings in the program 
will not lead to condemnation of the total program. In fact, the community 
will expect more discomfort than actually occurs from the program. Speaking 
generally, the community insists on de-emphasizing the problems. 

The base for information dissemination should encompass as many people 
as possible. It is important to give staff a chance at ego-self-image development 
and allow them the opportunity to be the experts. The degree of failure can be 
drastically reduced when those who have the responsibility for making the pro- 
gram operate actually develop the program. 

If the primary reason for developing a year-round school program is to create 
extra space and to save money, the program may have grave difficulty finding 
acceptance. Educational staffs and communities do not appear to be willing to 
risk altering their conventional patterns without a major improvement in the 
education process as a planned potential outcome. 



Re Your letter of April 14, 1972, requesting information concerning year-round 
school concepts. 

Hon. Roman C. Pucinbki, 

Chairman , General Subcommittee on Education , 

Washington*, D.C. 

Dear Sir: In the 1909 and 1971 sessions of the Nevada State Legislature, 
attempts were made to gain funds which would have supported a feasibility study 
which would have had statewide implications for year-round schools. In the wis- 
dom of the legislature, this study received a priority which did not allow funds to 
be spent on the project: subsequently, the Washoe County School District called 
for the formation of a Year-Round School Study committee. Its task was to look 
for some type.* of year-round program which would not increase the per student 
operational costs of the District, but at the same time provide an educational 
program which would produce educational results that are equal to or better 
than those in the existing program. The committee composed of 7 teachers. 7 
principals, 4 representatives from the State Department of Education and rep- 
resentatives of the superintendent’s staff. The committee decided to simulate a 
plan on paper and compare the results with those of the actual program that is 
presently in operation. The results of this simulation have shown that if the 
teacher-student ratio presently being utilized by the District is maintained in a 
new program, then the per student or per unit costs will remain at the same level 
that the District presently spends for each student unit. 

In theory, the 46-15 increases the capacity of a given building by one-third. 
An attendance area can be divided into 4 groups, each of which are equal to % of 
the capacity of the building. Thus a building has a 4/3 capacity. By relating this 
type of figure into potential construction, it would appear that a district can post- 
pone or eliminate construction up to % of potential need, depending upon the 
consistent growth factor of the District. 

To this date most teachers have not rejected the concept of year-round educa- 
tion and have indicated a desire to gain more information concerning contract 
alternatives which would be available for teachers. The 45-15 allows for numerous 



Washoe County School District, 

Reno, Nev. f April 27, 1972. 
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types of contracts to be offered to teachers. Thus n teacher has the potential of 
a maximum 240 day contract down to any number of days which would be agree- 
able with the teacher and the district involved. Tills type of project will allow a 
teacher the opportunity to be a full-time professional in a full-time profession. 

At this time it does not appear that there will be a need for changes in the 
Nevada Revised Statutes concerning the year-round program. 

The Board of Trustees of the Washoe County School District is scheduled to 
consider the possibility of implementing a 45-15 program in two of the elementary 
schools in this Distri ct. The District 1ms 38 elementary schools. 

This type of change represents a drastic change in the life style of the families 
of this area, but more importantly it represents an opportunity for parents and 
teachers to work together in establishing an educational program which has the 
promise of providing greater opportunities for the students and the community 
in which they live. 

Thank you for the opportunity of providing input into these important hearings. 



A PROJECT OF THE WINBTON-SALEM/FOBSTTH COUNTY SCHOOLS 

A growing interest in the possibilities of extending or restructuring the school 
year led the administration of the Winston-Salem/Forsyth County Schools to 
undertake a study of this concept, beginning in January, 1008. As a result of 
that study, the local Board of Education determined to make a small beginning 
in one type of restructured year program. 

The approach taken was a 45-15 plan, with the pupil year divided into four 
nine week terms interspersed with three week sessions designed for enrichment, 
remediation, and vacation. Attached is a more detailed explanation of how the 
45-15 or 0 week-3 week plan will operate in one school in our system during 
1072-73. 

Our project has been very modest. We began in 1060-70 with one class of 
third graders, all of them volunteers. There was considerable enthusiasm from 
the parents, students, teacher, and principal. In 1070-71 we continued this group 
into grade 4 and created a new third grade section, again made up of volunteers. 

When 1971-72 planning was underway, we had decided to open an elementary 
laboratory school in which would be incorporated many of the innovative pro- 
grams which were being tried in several schools. The restructured calendar was 
one of these. 

In July, 1071 the John W. Moore Laboratory Elementary School opened with 
COO pupils in grades 1-C. All pupils were volunteers, and there has been much 
interest in this school throughout the community. We were unable to accept all 
children who applied in 1071-72 and the same is true for 1072-73. 

Our experimentation with a restructured calendar was not designed to reduce 
costs. It was, instead, designed to strengthen the quality of the educational 
program. So far, our very limited evaluation seems to indicate that the intervals 
for remediation and enrichment plus the reduced “forgetting time” during the 
summer may have a positive effect on pupil achievement. We are, at leust, en- 
couraged to continue with the project. 

During the next year, we plan to give attention to two additional questions. 
First, can the 45-15 plan be effectively modified to retain the educational gains 
which we believe it may have and at the same time yield some economies? 
Second, does the 45-15 plan seem appropriate for the secondary school or is 
there a better approach? By 1073-74, we hope to initiate some type of restruc- 
tured year program in one junior high school. 

One thing we have learned from our experience is that parents who voluntarily 
send their children to a school which operates on a restructured calendar are 
extremely cooperative; but many of them have children in other schools which 
operate on a traditional nine-month term. This poses hardships on parents and 
families. It is difficult to imagine our entire system moving to the restructured 
calendar; yet, moving slightly further in this direction seems almost as difficult 



Sincerely, 



Dr. Marvin Picollo, 



Superintendent . 



Richard A. Wrioht, 



Coordinator Federal Program . 
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Our experiment Is endorsed by the State Department of Public Instruction 
ami iio legislation has been required to iwrinlt it. Children In general have 
expressed opposition to going to school In July, but those who are in the program 
seem to like It very much. 
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School Yoor 1772-73 



July 26 Sopt.2? - Oct .20 Doo.20 - Jon. 12 H*r.l6 - April 0 Ju no 12 - June 14 




1. Toochor workshop - 7 workday* - July 17-July 25 

2. During ooch of th# throo-wook lntorin poriodo* toachora will work for 5 

3. January 5 will ho a toachor workday* 

4. Enrichaant actlvitloo, a* well aa raacdlotlon. will, ha pwnrldad during thraa-wook intaria 
porioda. 

5. Including tha 7 initial workshop day a* aaeh toochar will ha Mploytd for 205 daya* 

5* Both toachora and otudanta will obaonro six wooka wa»r vocation. 



Statement of Uiciiauu *T. Dekuinq, Wiujkrfokce University, Wilbkuforcb, 

Ohio 

Mr. Chairman, have you ever wondered why we build lovely new school build- 
ings and then use them only ISO days out of the year, or why we lock them up at 
three thirty in the p.m.V IIow many doctors, lawyers, and nurses do we know who 
give up their professions for three mouths each summer just so they eau sell ears 
or encyclopedias, or work construction? Is it a little embarrassing to see the 
Nixon and previous ndmlnlstrntlons hustling to Hud summer jobs for city kids 
along about April and May each year? Do you think there Is any way lo avoid 
long hot summers? 

These are lending questions, and Indeed are meant to be. Was It always this 
way, or Indeed Is this the best way to run our schools? The answer to both ques- 
tions Is nil emphatic no ! 

The traditional September to June school year was horn of n compromise be- 
tween urban and rural America. In tile early 1S00*s, New York. Baltimore. 
Chicago. Cincinnati, and other city schools were operating the year round. Rural, 
country schools hud relatively short terms of three to six months so youngsters 
could help with early planting and late harvesting. After nil. the three U\s 
weren’t terribly Important for work on the farm then. As the nation grow. It 
became necessary to develop n universally accepted school calendar and the nine 
month school year became general by the early lfMXVs. But there Is no reason to 
assume the same calendar is appropriate for a modern, urban society with differ- 
ent work i>ntter ns and changing life styles. 

The answer to the second question Is more Involved. The basic concept Is sim- 
ple enough, and Is variously referred to as '’year-round schools,** the ’‘extended 
year school." the "flexible calendar,** and the "multiple access calendar.** The 
school calendar can be rearranged so that school facilities are used throughout 
the year. Youngsters attend classes for nine mouths lmt on a different schedule. 
They have the equivalent of three montlis of vacation, but vacations may fall at 
different times of the year. Wlint Is done during the youngster’s vacation time Is 
up to 1dm. his parents, the community, business, and government. Tt can Ik? for 
work or play, vacation or travel, remediation or enrichment, sugaring In Vermont 
or bean-picking In Oregon. 

At what educational levels does this, concept apply? It applies to the primary, 
secondary, and university level and to anyone who sees the merits and benefits 
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in (.'hanging Hit* calendar. However, people usually beein lookinir nr .-p...- rmm.i 
schools when Iheir school district is miming o„t of S* Li lost 1™ 
Inx rcforc iidiiins in tlu* fnct of cx|inndfiig onroilnioni.s. ‘ 

cn , 0 ^^MhiVon dnie'^^Viro 1 v ‘n rk v«' s0,, ' h "' ost ,,f C1 'I«'S<*. mlopied n year-round 
hi nr™, h. nil . ,J0 ' ? tt,a ' n,, H v ' i0 "' is 01 '0 »f the largest eleinentnrv districts 
d stric lmd W W .n.. l, |ii f Chicane's snbnrtaiilnllm pro ee l -d Tl e 
distritt linil SO pupils in IMS, hnt 5,500 pupils in 1070. mid wiik crowlmr hi* -.no 

• VC ? r ’ V,cw *<*“«»»»• •><><• to ncconiinodntc nearly 

i.uuu students in futilities previously used hi* about •*» non r rim»* *.«»»» it . ^ 



primary education 



tlJ h ^.^V^ ,, ^r ^ ••«-lr^ r do!: a Xp, at 'I 10 pr '" mr - v ,ovcl «»« for hits been 

" ,? t i ' "i*". *S r,n ’ ,m ' 1 ,,lc - v wH * become bored with neitlier sel nor viico* 

. n ''“ , * r i*inB loss Is mini mill'd. Tenchers hnve lone recognised Hint the tnonili 

ls revl ™" ,s , “ ,trl “ l ™m£XSl «SiT2 

• • v 1 0l " , Bs ,cr tolls lieldnd during the nine-week term, his nroldeni enn lie 
t« C o i Wl ,l,Ml s . pcc tutoring sessions can be held during Hie three week brenk 
to catch up and get back with his class, in this way we m help w, ingsters ^n- 

SfSml” d0111 Wlt ' c<1,,t ‘ ntion,,1 prolileins before they cumulate nml get 

This Is exactly what is lteing done now in three Chicago elementary schools A 
H», n ^ I,rc i .' til® Chicago Hoard of Kdntatlon presented a series of possible 
i programs to local schools. One of these was a year-round school plan. 

I'ihtrr 8 } no i ?L > i“j i > i >> i >l | i iCS L !" M " y nn<1 80 thc K "8tcr (99 percent white), 
* b .'! ,Ck . ) .i ,, i d r 1 Lowcl * Percent black and Spnnlsh) Elenien- 

i..tofnnr^m < ? n,, i , lfc p,,ni J " ly x < 1#71 - The students are divided 

into four gioups, mid throe groups are in school nt nny one time. 

The ciirriciilniiis tverc revised mid broken into sum Her 9-week units with 
oglcal ent-off points. Touchers received ndditioiml training to prepare them 
the plan c * nssos n,,( l more individualized instruction, the major purposes behind 

Youngsters nre encouraged to look upon school ns n place for enjoyment and 
learning during their three-week break. Itecanse all youngsters are using the 
school during the vacation, there is no stigma attached to those returning for 
remediation and special tutoring, ns there often Is under the “old” summer school 
system. Fully rpin lifted teachers conduct these mini-sessions, as tenchers follow 
the same 'Mo-liT* schedule as their pupils. Mini-courses for enrichment and re- 
nted in t ion are hold. There are also several day field-trips to museums and other 
educational points of interest. 

It Is still too early to evaluate the Chicago ejqierlence. but attendance rates 
are noticeably higher, and white, black, and Spanish parents appear equally 
enthusiastic. Another vote was held In March 1972 and all communities moved 
to continue the program. 

In general, the N5-15" plan as now used in Valley View. Chicago, the Francis 
Howell School District in St. Charles. Mo.. Dale City, Vn.. the La Mesa-Spring 
Valley School District in La Mesa. Calif., and elsewhere. Is organized ns follows: 

The student population is divided Into four groups usually on a neighborhood 
or a rtfs'* basis so that friends mul youngsters hi the same family will have the 
same calendar schedule. Kadi group begins school at successive three week inter- 
vals, and only three of the four groups are in school at any one time. Every three 
weeks one group is leaving class to go on vacation, and another group finishes 
their vacation to return to school and to occupy the classrooms just vacated. It 
sounds like a ramie of "mnslenl classrooms/' and It appears more complicated 
than It Is. 
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TABLE NO. t.— INCREASE IN SCHOOL CAPACITY USING A MANDATED ”45-15,, PLAN (OR QUARTERLY PLAN) AND 

THE TRIMESTER CALENDAR 

FOUR-QUARTER OR ”45-15* 

II n a mandated 4-quarter or ”45-15” plan, M of the student population will always be out of school) 





Fall 


Winter 


Spring 


Summer 


Group A : 

Group B 




250 

250 


250 


2$ 


Group C 




'fi 


250 


Group 0 


0) 


250 


250 



Note: Equals 750 students in school at any 1 time, but a total of 1,000 students are being served overall. This represents 
a 33-percent increase in school capacity. 

1 Vacation. 



TRIMESTER 

(With a trimester calendar, 15 of the student population will always be out of school) 





Fall 


Winter Spring-summer 


Group A 


...................... 375 


375 (») 

m 3/5 


Group B 


375 


Group C 


0) 


375 3 7 5 



Note: Equals 750 students in school, but a total of 1,125 students are being served overall by the school. This amounts 
to a 50-percent increase in school capacity. 



1 Vacation. 

It means that a school which houses 760 students can now service 1,000 stu- 
dents because one group of 260 is always on vacation. Tills Is a 33 percent In- 
crease in school capacity without an increase in taxes. As those In the Valley 
View District like to put It, “For each three classrooms wc linvc it’s like getting 
a fourth free!” James R. Gove, Assistant Superintendent of the Valley View 
District, points out that they “have already realized a tax avoidance of 7.6 
million dollars in not having to construct new buildings.” 

Although the Initial impetus for going to year-round schools is economic, the 
real benefits occur in improving educational quality and choice. At the primary 
level, curriculum revision is not a major undertaking because what Is done is to 
take the 180 day curriculum and carve it up into smaller, more digestible chunks 
which are nevertheless taken In sequence. That Chicago schools could vote in 
May and begin classes in July Illustrates this fact. The pupil receives the same 
material whether it is covered in nine continuous months or four successive 45 
day periods. 

However, we hope that schools will take advantage of the calendar change to 
Introduce other innovative ideas. A focus on individualized instruction, the open 
classroom concept, and open space dovetails extremely well with an educational 
philosophy that seeks to tailor education and the schools to the child. The Chula 
Vista City School District in California combines open space, team teaching, and 
continuous progress classes with a year-round calendar in what they call the 
“loft school.” 
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Tho *1?""?®” calendar can be used to meet the needs of youngsters in so many 
ways. At six years of age some youngsters may be ready for the first grade 
and some may not. Because there are staggered entry dates for different groups 
under the “45-15" schedule, a youngster can begin when he is ready and able 
and not according to the legal dictates of his birthdate or the State Department 
of Education. When a youngster is ill or has an accident it is possible to move 
to another group and continue Ids work, albeit at a later date. If a youngster 
fails to get the necessary material in one nine -week period, and absolutely 
cannot cuteli up durin-j the three-week break with extra help and tutoring, tlien 
at most the nine-week term is lost and not the entire year. This is esi)ccinllv 
important as for the city schools whenever poor or minority children fall behind 
their grade level in math or reading, the essential skills. 

If a bright youngster can skip some work, it makes more sense to skip one or 
perhaps two nine week terms at a time rather than skipping an entire year. 

School teachers gain the opportunity to teach a full year in their chosen 
profession. This is of course completely voluntary. A valuable by-product of 
longer teaching and proiwrtionntely higher salaries is that we may expect to 
see more men in the, elementary schools. They are certainly welcome to pro- 
vide a healthy balance of male and female models for children. 

Taxpayers obtain practical benefits. Fewer classrooms are needed to serve ex- 
panding suburban enrollments. City school system, where enrollments have 
generally leveled off, can reduce class size and close or convert their older build- 
ings for other educational purposes. They could become recreation centers and 
for vacation-time mini courses. There is some evidence that school vandal- 
ism is reduced because the buildings are constantly occupied 

Families can take vacations at different times of the year when travel and 
recreation facilities are less crowded and less expensive. Cooperating businesses 
and factories will schedule employee vacations throughout the year instead of 

p rml u c t io n p rob fen f *** m,mmor * F ° r many Ims always been a major 

Though there are clear advantages to a "45-15" calendar, not all schools have 
chosen it for the primary level. In Molalla, Oregon the elementary school began 
a four quarter schedule June 28, 1971. A long “winter" vacation presents no 
problem for mothers because of a generally hospitable climate. They have been 
able to avoid air-conditioning by scheduling classes from 7:30 a.m. to 1 :30 p.m. 
during the hottest weather. Teachers have the option of teaching three, six 
nine, or twelve months out of the year which can be just the thing for a preg- 
nant second grade teacher or an older teacher who doesn’t need the income and 
would like to travel. 

Naturally, there arc some conversion costs in going to n year-round calendar. 
Many school buildings will have to be air-conditioned. fThough it may appear a 
bit extravagant, it is much loss than the cost of a new class. Let's also remind 
ourselves that classrooms built today will still be used In the year 2000 when we 
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sluill Ik* cither appreciated for onr foresight or condemned for our parsimony. , 

1 make (lie Hat recommendation that all now schools imilt from this dav on ho ' 

air-conditioned. 

Neither the schools nor city tiiul suburban govern meats nro prepared to offer 
year-round recreation, lint It Is both necessary and ImiMirtiint and a year-round 
calendar will prod ns Into doing what we should ho anyway. 



SECOND AKY EDUCATION 

In fortunately, school districts and study groups sometimes assume they can 
find a common calendar which is host for all ages from kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade. This is certainly a heroic assumption because the needs of pri- 
mary youngsters and secondary students are generally ns different ns night and 
day. 

High school students will benefit from longer study terms combined with as- 
sured opportunities for work or service. The work •service period needs to be 
long enough (it or A months) so the young j>erson will develop some eommltment 
and involvement with the job situation and make the experience more rewarding, 
lienee, a quarterly or trimester calendar appears most appropriate. A teenager 
can attend school for any three quarters and work the fourth quarter say, dur- 
ing the fall, whiter, or spring when fewer young people would normally be look- 
in*.* for jobs. 

There are a number of good examples where this concept Is being applied. At- 
lanta and Fulton County around Atlanta began their elective four-quarter plan 
In the fall of IMS after two years of Intense study and preparation. Unlike the 
ease In Valley View, metropolitan Atlanta adopted a year-round calendar not for 
the sake of (‘coiiouiy. but to provide flexibility, quality, and enrichment for their' 
educational program. This was prompted by the general feeling that the curric- 
ulum was generally Inadequate and in particular was not meeting the needs of 
black and low-lncomc students nor was It preparing students for the world of 
work. 

The traditional academic year was divided Into three quarters (approximately 
(10 days or 12 weeks each quarter), and the revised summer term was made as 
much like the other quarters as possible to attract students and to guarantee that 
summer be of the same quality as the rest of the year. 

Curriculum revision was two years In the making. Atlanta school officials 
make It very dear that course revision was “not a matter of dividing the thlrtv- 
slx chapters of an American History text by three and assigning twelve chap- 
ters to a quartex.” 

Keen use n student, might, he away during any quarter. It was necessary to 
ensure that seh(*dnling conflicts would not arise lqion the student's return. Hence, 
required courses are offered each quarter. Xo student need worry about missing 
a requirement and falling behind. A maximum nunilicr of courses were made non- 
sequential. and tlie number of prerequisite courses minimized. Approximately 70 
percent, of tlie courses do not have prerequisites. Naturally. In certain subjects? 
such as foreign languages and basic math and science It Is probably Imimsslblc 
to entirely ellminale prerequisites. 

Each new quarter course was designed to be self-contained and logically Inte- 
grated. Only wher a series of principles and concepts could be logically groiqied 
was a course est ollshed. Performance and behavioral criteria were set up for 
each course so t anchors and students know what is expected of them. Because 
the basic prlneir ies In, say. literature can lie discovered by reading different cul- 
tures, students arc no longer compelled to take a particular English course. 
English. Amori-an. or Afro-American literature can serve equally well. 

Each student* lias a wide choice In course selection and can deveiop an Individ- 
ualized progr am. “Of the eight, hundred sixty courses developed thus far. no 
single course Is required for any pupil unless It Is part of his planned program 
and Is necessary for him to obtain his goals, A student can begin In one area 
of Interest and shift to another.” He can follow his Interests. He can sample. 
It’s like dining at a smorgasbord restaurant. A touch of Indigestion can lie 
quickly remedied by trying something eke on the menu. It breaks the lockstep 
of the traditional curriculum. 

Instruction Is Improved. Good teachers have more opportunity to deal with 
subjects In depth and to teach their strengths. Toor teachers, always an unwel- 
come thought, now have clearly defined objectives and course outlines to follow. 
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Atlanta has in effect created a large “educational bank*’ of well- organ! zed 
courses which are available to all .schools. Individual schools then select the com- 
bination of courses that best serves their student imputation, whether they are 
college, career, or vocationally oriented. 

Because he selects the quarter to be out of school, the Atlanta student lias a 
better opportunity to secure employment. (Example A, Figure 3) Once a student 
has attended four consecutive quarters and lias accumulated credit abend of his 
“normal” requirement, lie can register for as few classes as he desires. A student 
could take one or two classes, and he on Ids own the rest of the day. Or a student 
could combine a half day of school and a half day. Or a student could combine 
a half day of school and a half day of work (Kxaniple B). 

Atlanta enjoys a “Joint enrollment program” with cooperating junior and 
senior colleges in the area. A high school senior may sign up for one or more 
courses at Georgia State, Georgia Tech, or Atlanta University while still attend- 
ing his high school (Example C). His college credits count both towards high 
school graduation and a future college degree. This affords students the chance 
to see whether they would like college, or if they feel ready for it. The further 
possibility exists that a student can accelerate graduation by attending four 
quarters the year round, and either enter college early or work before going on 
for further education (Example D) . 

The joint enrollment process is facilitated by having the secondary and higher 
educational institutions all on the same quarterly calendar. This simplifies regis- 
tration and transfers. We may hope that more cities and states will be this for- 
wa rd-looking. 

The potential for curriculum revision and educational variation is not limited 
to larger schools or school systems. A relatively small school with imagination 
and planning can accomplish as much. 

The Champlain Valley Union High School in Ilineshurg, Vermont has com- 
bined the nine-week study term with staggered entry and exit dates in what it 
calls the “multiple access curriculum and calendar.” For the Fall 1972, there 
will be a transitional extended year comprised of eleven nine-week terms begin- 
ning at staggered intervals. For 1973, there will be sixteen terms, beginning 
approximately every three weeks. The student simply chooses which terms to 
attend as long as no two overlap. In so doing, the student and his family can tell 
the school “which 175 days” he wants to attend. 
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A DUO (Do Unto Others) program enables students to serve for from three 
to eighteen weeks in hospitals, the local police department, legal aid, social 
services, speech therapy, as teacher aides and library assistants. (See insert) 
Students receive no payment for this work which is entirely voluntary. A further 
element of the Champlain Valley curriculum is an emphasis on individual student- 
directed activities (ISDA) which are designed to encourage students to decide 
for themselves how they will best use their “not-in-class” time. (See insert.) 
They can audit classes, use the art room, shops, or science labs, work out in the 
gym, or just take ic easy talking with friends. 

Even at this small school (950 students), a student can select from about 800 
different courses. The new “quarter” courses are about as relevant as one could 
hope to find, and some would not be found in college catalogs. (See inserts.) 

Who Am I?: The Search for Identity, Current Powder Kegs, Rights in Con- 
flict, Values in Conflict, The Role of Women in Society, Managing a Vermont 
Farm, Eco -Politics, Paleface and Injun — Myth and Reality, Overpopulation ?, 
How to Find and Apply for a Job, Bachelor Cooking, Afro-American Literature 
(in a school that has few black students), Folk/Rock Workshop, Dental Assist' 
ant, and Child Care Aide. 

How many high schools, city or suburban, have this variety of courses? If the 
high schools of the future will look like this, what will happen in the colleges and 
universities? What will their educational role be as secondary students become 
more sophisticated and more used to freedom and flexibility of choice. This filter- 
ing down process undoubtedly will continue. Will students be able to cope with 
eight years of a “college-like” program? In any case, this is what quality educa- 
tion and educational relevance is all about ! 

Increasingly we may expect high schools to adopt an "open campus” policy 
where students are free to come and go as long as they meet their class and other 
attendance obligations. This no doubt looks like an idyllic and perhaps frivolous 
proposal to those teaching in city schools where police patrol the halls. But this 
is the direction schools will take. 

The “sixty-four thousand dollar” question throughout is whether a year-round 
program should be mandated or voluntary. Should students be assigned to a 
particular group and have their vacation patterns set by the school? 
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Smaller classes and increased space are effectively obtained only with a man- 
dated program because one quarter of the students are always on vacation. The 
primary level “45-45" plans have virtually all been mandatory to this date, as is 
tlie four quarter program in Molalla, Oregon, San Diego will begin several year* 
round schools on July 1, 1972, and plans eventually to have all 163 schools on the 
extended calendar. 

Potential community opposition to required attendance patterns has usually 
been avoided by involving the community early in the school's problems and often 
by involving the community early in the schoors problems and often by giving 

8011001 communities voted on their plan. 
Tlie Chula Vista City School District in California offered to transport any 
8t ™ 8 wao 80 desired to other schools still on a traditional schedule. 

At the high school level, initial trends favor a voluntary plan as in Atlanta and 

Y™* 7 Union High in Vermont had originally hoped 
** i^ 16 plan for the 1971-72 school year. But the community re- 

M , n !L£ 3 , re ® tr * ctlvo as traditional calendar. A multiple access 
calendar was developed instead. 

On August 30 of this year, Jefferson County around Louisville Kentucky 

07*000 SntaE t,Ve , f ° Ur q ™l ter ln 06 «*oo'« ^“ng approxtaaS’ 
K . ^, ! 8 n grades one through twelve. They anticipate from six to ten 
thousand students ln their 19 13 summer quarter. 
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YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL 



OVERVIEW 

One of the most discussed and controversial issues in education today 
is the proposal that the public schools be operated as close to maximum usage 
as possible all year long. To achieve this goal, a major overhaul of most 
of the nation's schools would be required, drastically affecting parents, 
students and the professional staff. 

Today, most of our public elementary and secondary schools operate with 
a school year of approximately 180 days. Many of these schools sit locked up 
during the summer months, their facilities unused. Some teachers who work in 
the classrooms during the school year spend their summers vacationing or at** 
tending school; others seek temporary employment. Some pupils spend their 
summers in camps or vacationing with their parents; others face the summer 
layoff from school with "nothing much to do.“ 

Many people consider this situation a great waste of costly facilities 
and equipment, valuable professional skills and important learning time. 

Many consider our system with its nine-month school and three-month vacation 
a remnant of our agricultural society. These people believe that schools must 
be redesigned to meet the needs of a highly urbanized society. In an effort 
to deal with these pressures for more and better learning needed by youth in 
an urban society and to meet the demands by taxpayers to reduce costs or, at 
least, hold the line, educators and others are looking for workable alterna- 
tives. One which is receiving a great deal of attention and support is the 
year-round school. 

Plans, programs and systems for rescheduling the school year are not ex- 
actly new. In the early part of this century* vacation schools which provid- 
ed recreational activities 
were developed as the first 
step toward eliminating the 
long summer break. Later, 
these vacation schools be- 
gan to develop some academic 
orientation. They were made 
available most often to stu- 
dents who had failed courses 
during the regular school 
year and who wished to make 
up those courses. Today, 
many summer schools now of- 
fer a full range of enrichment 
and broadening courses. 
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And, even further, there were earlier attempts at using the year-round 
school. Bluff ton, Ind. , operated a short-lived program that started In 1904. 
Other school districts that operated for various periods of time on the year- 
round system were Omaha, Neb.; Nashville, Tenn.; Newark, N.J.; and Ambrldge 
and Allquippa, Pa. The Newark experiment Is probably the most notable of all. 

It began In 1912 and continued until 1931. The program was considered popular 
with parents, teachers and businessmen, but It died during the lean years of 
the depression. One of the major pluses of the Newark experiment was Its ef- 
fect on juvenile delinquency. One study of the Newark program noted that the 
year-round school system was an Important Influence "which succeeded In keep- 
ing a large proportion of children out of 'mischief* during the summer." 

The Newark, Omaha and Nashville plans operated on the basis of Improving 
the educational program. The Ambrldge and Allquippa programs were aimed at 
utilizing existing buildings before constructing new schools. While the first 
three plans expired because of a shortage of funds during the 1930s, Ambrldge 
and Allquippa operated only until funds were available for new schools. 

Today, the movement and acceptance of year-round schools lsn*t so Isolated. 
Upwards of 25 school districts are either operating full year-round school pro- 
grams or pilot programs in one or two schools. What's more, the number of 
other school districts that are studying year-round education programs with 
the idea of Installing them soon is uncountable. The most conservative esti- 
mates indicate that school districts in some 27 states are actively studying 
the concept. How many school districts are examining the Idea with a cautious 
and quiet approach no one knows. At least as Impressive, and perhaps even 
more so, Is the list of state education departments and state legislatures 
that are looking Into ways to assist local districts In Implementing year- 
round programs. Then, If we add in the number of national and regional con- 
ferences devoted solely to the examination of year-round education, we can get 
some idea of the growth and acceptance of the concept. 

But what does it ail mean? What effect will year-round education have 
on America? On American education? Concrete answers are, of course, hard 
to come by. So far, no year-round school program has been operating long 
enough. There are still too many Ifs. But there arc some possibilities. One 
very strong possibility is the complete structuring of the Instructional sys- 
tem. Although the year-round school has nothing to do with the actual instruc- 
tional program, a rescheduled school year could provide the framework for 
making marked revisions in instruction. There Is also the possibility that 
under year-round school programs, school districts could improve their public 
relations position by regaining lost confidence and support of the general 
public. Given the idea that year-round schools are an Indication of an attempt 
to make school operations more efficient, the recent trtnd toward public re- 
jection of school budgets and other educational programs could be reversed. 

Other possible effects of year-round education on American society could 
Include a lessening of students' dependence by freeing them for employment or 
higher education at an earlier age, a reduction In juvenile delinquency, an 
elimination of the student glut on the summer job market which would be coupled 
with the opportunity for more students to get jobs during their vacation (non- 
summer) times and the opportunity for businessmen to change the work-vacation 
patterns of their businesses. 
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A CLOSER LOOK AT THE YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL 
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Just what is this year-round school we've been talking about? How does 
it work? And why does it appeal to so many people? Simply stated, year- 
round education is a program in which schools are open for 12 months with the 
same instructional program being offered on a continuous basis instead of a 
9-month school year with limited summer offerings. 

There are a lot of different names associated with the concept-year- 
round school, year-round education, extended school year (ESY), expanded 
school — but they all have the same basic aim. That aim is to make maximum 
use of all facilities and, wherever possible, to eliminate the need for con- 
structing new schools, furnishing them and staffing them. 

How this is accomplished varies. In fact, there are almost as many 
different types of year-round school programs as there arc school districts 
implementing year-round school programs. There are quarter systems and tri- 
nes ter systems which try to spread the enrollment out over three or four school 
time segments instead of having everycne go to school at the same time. In 
each of these types of programs, either three-fourths or two-thirds of the 
students are expected to be in school while the rest are on vacation. 

Under programs such as the continuous school year plan, extended K-12 
plan, and multiple trails plan, the school year is extended from 204 to 
210 days or more in order to save a year or two of school out of every 13, 

And then there are the modified summer school plans. In those plans, the reg- 
ular school year consists of 180 days, but the summer school program is broad- 
ened and is arranged so that students are able to take a full-term academic 
course during the summer months. 

To date, the more popular plans are voluntary. That is, the students, 
with the help of their parents, are allowed to choose the quarters or tri- 
mesters they wish to attend. Teachers, too, have various options. They can 
either work a full 12-month year and receive more money or they can take a 
quarter or trimester off in order to travel or go to school or whatever. 

One of the bright spots o* the year-round school program is its broad 
appeal. People closely involved with education can find things they like 
in it as well as people who are not deeply or closely Involved in education. 

But the main reason for the appeal of year-round education is economic. Given 
today's revolt by taxpayers who have been rejecting school budgets witn alarm- 
ing frequency , anything that gives even the semblance of saving money or of 
using funds, facilities and people more efficiently appeals to a lot of people 
— school board members, administrators and the general public. 
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What’s more, administrators and teachers find it doubly appealing because 
it is a possible way of eliminating the learning loss that accompanies long 
periods of vacation. Teachers see the year-round school as a way of reducing 
the amount of time they must spend rehashing material that had already been 
presented to students* Teachers also like the year-round school because it 
gives them the opportunity to continue to -jse their professional skills and 
make more money. 

Another facet of the year-round school appeals to educational tradition- 
alists. These people view the state of American education with alarm, stating 
their concern that American students are falling behind students in the Soviet 
Union and other European and Asian countries. To them the longer school year 
is vitally important because it puts American education into direct competi- 
tion with the longer school years of Europe. They also believe that longer 
school years should not be voluntary, but mandatory because there is so much 
more to be learned. 

Many businessmen support the year-round school concept, too. They like 
the idea of more efficient use of plants. They also believe that it will be 
easier to provide more jobs on a year-round basis than to have all job-hunting 
teen-agers on the employment lines during the summer months. 

Yet, for all of its appeal, the year-round school also has its detractors. 
There are some people who strongly oppose the concept of the year-round school 
because, simply, it is at odds with traditional school and vacation habits. 

Then there are people who have an axe to grind. These are the people who 
operate summer camps and resort areas. And, finally, there are those people 
who are opposed to any idea that brings with it changes in established pat- 
terns of living. 
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THE VARIOUS 'SOLUTIONS’ 

The following are some of the different ways used to operate a year- 
round school: r 7 

• The Staggered Quarter Plan 

• The Consecutive Quarter Plan 

• The Trimester Plan 

• The Continuous School Year Plan 

• The Multiple Trails plan 

• The Modified Summer School Plan 

• The Quinmester Plan 



The Staggered Quarter Plan 

lr .„^InJ lan iS ,r b * ly the , most popular of all year-round school systems. 

12 t a „?~“ eek SC *° o1 y ear divided into four terms of approximately 

12 weeks each. Under this plan, students are divided into four equal groups * 

!r£oo? tend ° f the f0Ur quarters ' A t any one time, three-fourths of the 

school enrollment are attending school and one-fourth is on vacation. General- 
ly, this type of plan operates on a voluntary basis, and students are allowed 
to choose which three of the four quarters they wish to attend. Teachers, 

»hhIm i Uy h3Ve th ® optlon of “orking either three or four quarters, with 
additional compensation if they work all four terms. (See figure 1.) 



Figure 1: THE 48-WEEK STAGGERED QUARTER PUN 
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Under Che basic plan, inhere would be 12 work weeks each quarter or a to- 
tal of 48 work weeks and 30 oays for vacation yearly. A variation of this 
type of plan is commonly called the 45-15 quarter plan . Generally used on 
the elementary school level, it calls for 45 days of school (9 weeks) and 15 . 
days of vacation. The balance of the time off will be made up of regular holi- 
days and traditional Christmas and Easter vacation periods* (See figure 2.) 



Figure 2: THE 45-15 STAGGERED QUARTER PLAN 
A Partial View of 26 Weeks 



Week Group 1 Group 2 . Group 3 Group 4 
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The Consecutive Quarter Plan 

Another variation of the quarter system is the consecutive quarter plan . 
In this type of plan, all students attend school for 48 weeks, four quarters 
with each having 12 weeks. Approximately four weeks of vacation are built 
into this plan, and these are likely to be spread out at various times of the 
year, including traditional holiday vacations for Easter and Christmas. Under 
this type of plan, students have the opportunity to accelerate and complete 
four years of work in three years, or to take additional enrichment courses. 
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The proponents of the staggered quarter plan favor It primarily because 
It drastically reduces the need for new buildings and furnishings. Theoreti- 
cally, 25X more students are cared for by approximately the same staff, with 
the same number of classrooms, libraries and other facilities. Also, It Is 
considered a good way to stabilize teaching staffs. With full-time employment 
and Increased salaries, It Is believed that the teacher turnover problem can 
be eased. 

However, there are Inherent weaknesses to the plan. Without the tradi- 
tional summer maintenance period, costa for maintenance could rise. Weekend 
and nighttime maintenance will require overtime pay for maintenance staff. 
Continuous use of facilities could require their replacement and repair more 
often than In a traditional school year. Other economic factors could Include 
the cost of Installing air conditioning in some parts of the country, less ef- 
ficient bus and other transportation usage, and more expenses for Instructional 
materials. 

Other problems Include adjusting prevailing patterns of family living 
and business operation, particularly with regard tc standard surer vacation 
times. Student activities, too, would be difficult to plan for. For example, 
If a student wanted to play football, but was not enrolled In the quarter that 
overlapped the football season, would he be eligible to play? Would he be 
covered by insurance even If he were eligible, but not attending classes during 
that quarter? These questions may not seem Important, but just consider the 
situation In Philadelphia. Although the problem there had nothing to do with 
year-round schools, for financial reasons the school board there eliminated 
®11 extracurricular activities. By the time the football season was ready to 
start, there was such pressure from parents and the community that the program 
was restored. This may not be an important point for educators, but for 
coaches, students and parents. It Is. 

A really difficult problem to solve with the voluntary staggered quarter 
plans Is the division oT student enrollment. In order to be most efficient, 
the student enrollment should be divided evenly — Into four equal groups. And, 
going one step further, not only should each quarter have the same nunfcer of 
students, but the number of students enrolled In each grade at the elementary 
school level and in each subject In high school should be the same for each 
quarter. So far, no school system with this type of plan has shown that a 
'ull fourth of the students attends each quarter. A school system with a small 
enrollment may have difficulty In attaining optimum efficiency. 



Tlte Trimester Plan 

Another plan, very similar to the quarter plan, is the trimester olan. 
Like the quarter plan, the trimester can be either staggered or continuous. 

The major difference between the quarter and trimester plans is that. Instead 
of four groups of students, there are three. And, like the staggered quarter, 
only some of the students will be going to school at the same time. In the 
voluntary trimester plan, students have the option of attending any two or 
all three of the terms. So, Ideally, there should only be two-thirds of the 
students In school at any one time. Teachers, too, have the same options as 
under the quarter plan. They can choose to teach two or three terms, with the 
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opportunity for additional money If they teach all three. The same advantages 
and disadvantages of the quarter plan hold true for the trimester plan. The 
major economic factor Is reduction In the need for new school buildings and 
for furnishing and staffing them. 



The Continuous School Year Plan 

Also called the continuous progress plan , the continuous school year plan 
proposes a longer school year with pupils completing one grade’s work in the 
traditional 180 days, and then spending the remaining time on the next grade’s 
work. Generally, the school year Is from 204 to 225 days. The length of the 
school year depends on the number of grades Included lu the plan and the cor- 
responding number of years over which one year of school is saved. Tor exam- 
ple, If grades 1-6 are included, and one year in six Is to bo saved, che schtol 
year will be approximately 216 days. If the grades are K-6 , a 210-day school 
year would be required to save one year In seven. (See figure 3.) 



Figure 3: THE CONTINUOUS SCHOOL YEAR PUN 
K-6, 210-Day School Year 



Year or 

Learning Curriculum Adjustment* 

Level 



Level 1 


Kindergarten — 180 days 


Grade 1—30 days 


Level 2 


Grade 1 — 150 days 


Grade 2 — 60 days 


Level 3 


Grade 2 — 120 days 


Grade 3—90 days 


Level 4 


Grade 3 — 90 days 


Grade 4 — 120 days 


Level 5 


Grade 4 — 60 days 


Grade 5—150 days 


Level 6 


Grade 5 — 30 days 


Grade 6— 180 days 



‘Curriculum Adjustment— to save one year in seven. 



As opposed to the quarter or trimester plans, the continuous school year 
plan Is based more on educational motives than on economic ones. While It Is 
true that proponents say that by moving students through school by saving a 
year, more students can be educated with the same facilities, they are more 
often saying that this type of plan does away with the traditional grade sys- 
tem. For example, instead of moving from grade six to grade seven, pupils 
would actually be moving from learning level six to learning level seven. 

The most difficult problem to overcome with this type of plan is that 
of parental resistance. Parents generally want to know what grade their 
child Is In. They can understand you when you say grade six or seven. But 
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they have difficulty understanding 
must be prepared for and committed 
programs. 



learning levels. Also, the school staff 
to nongraded and individualized learning 



The major opposition to other plans— no long summer vacation— is virn.- 

, ST*' UndCr thC contlnUous school year plan, the school year is 

fDr 8 nJ e ? e ?’ bUt J 8u ™ er vacation of six or seven weeks plus regular vacations 
for Christmas and Easter are offered. regular vacations 



The Multiple Trails Plan 

arrt-.Trass a'SjrrirarS 

arj-nffs. ii—s 

dltlonal winter and spring vacations. vacation, plus tra- 



The Modified Summer School Plan 

S-rf? =-*s=«“ aaa.'S ttyrs 

irffi-srszs as sTsysass — «■ - 



The Quinmester Plan 

Similar to the modified summer school plan is the Ouinmesier Plan r„ 

me Burner, me key to this program Is educational gain. There Is some J 
nomic advantage If students elect to attend all five terms, but that i^ot 
offi^a?, ? tUrC : ln Dade C ° Unty * FU ” “here the plan is opera Ing. scS^l 

for^a^riche^curriculum^si H ™ 1 ™ 1 ** 8 - »»«. U opens l^tor 

be thought of as i se^s tf l, T ter " 18 nine weeks lon «* the curriculum can 
, 38 a sene* of mlnlcourses. Thus, any number of mlilcourses 
“ 1 V 1 *velop ed to suit the tastes of virtual^ all students, tt’is wlv the 
student has a choice of four offerings in order to complete one yelr's work. 
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A second advantage is that this type of plan encourages experimentation. 
The student can try a new subject for a nine-week term to find out if he likes 
it. If he doesn't, he can drop the subject at the end of the 45-day period, 
and try something else. 

And finally, the quinmester plan has the potential to reduce failure. 

The student is not locked into a full-year course. If he fails a nine-week 
course, he only loses one-quarter of a year and he can elect to take some 
courses during the summer term to make up that loss in a different area. 



Built-In Problems Confront the Concept 

While each plan has its own built-in problems, there are some general 
problems that face the year-round school concept. The primary one is that of 
state education aid. Presently, most states allocate aid on the basis of the 
average daily enrollment of a school system for a traditional September through 
June school year. If school districts are going to switch to some other form 
of scheduling the school year, state legislatures are going to have to reform 
their methods of distributing state aid. Also, many state governments set 
the requirements for school operations. These, too, have to be changed to 
permit school districts to operate on a school year of more than 180 days. 

Economics is another problem. As mentioned earlier, tnere is little sav- 
ings between the traditional school veasr and the rescheduled school year. The 
major saving is in the area of new schocU construction and furnishing. But 
most of this saving goes into additional teacher salaries and more instruc- 
tional materials. The real saving comes? from not having to raise more money 
through taxes to purchase these materials at the same time as the district is 
embarking on a building program for new schools* Also, if the year-round 
school program is voluntary! there will be almost no dollar savings because 
there is bound to be an unequal distribution of pupils during the various 
terms. On the other hand, a mandatory plan can result in some savings. 

Another real problem is getting community support. Too often communities 
have opposed year-round school plans because they were not involved during 
the initial planning or because they weren't given enough Information to make 
a decision. In some cases, a community has rejected one type of plan, but 
has come out strongly in favor of a second choice because it is more appealing 
to them. 
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PROS AND CONS OF THE YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL 

cage T r ar ' r0und 8Ch001 COncept 8ee eh * “J° r advan- 

do« the 8 a SCh “ 1 8 y ste “ “>« efficient. Businessmen who sup- 

thA ULs- t Un ? erSt “ d bou “* facility can be closed or used at 1,8, 

i “faff ea P a clty for two or three months at a time. And, certainly 

jmder mandatory year-round programs, this Is eliminated. Too, businessmen * 

term 5006 bualnessnen ®«y. those students needing a short- 

rc™^ 

^:r:uon 8 r:t n we°U? ,,l8tln8 recr “ ti9nal facllltles b * ““" g chese*year- 

operatlon b would C permit t students t to "eliminate 

.wV' * ?!| ild UaU1 " 8 untl1 the Septe^er after hlsllrthdatt! 

birthdayt°°Flexlbllltv ITIVa h' beglnnlng of “»* new period nearest his 
y , flexibility In scheduling,, new types of courses (such as the mini 

courses In the qulnmester plan). Individualised Instructional orotra^ .^ 

ta , tIn}lch^Is?" a L C ^nLn° Ul J * UBinat ? the 8tate boredom that exists 

quent, the amount and rate of loss of learning could be reduced.^Thi^^in^* 
turn, would cut down on the amount of time needed for "re teaching." 

tlon ^nd , ,"^L JU ! e rK le K? Uth0 i U i eS agree that ^ar-round patterns of educa- 
^ thi"^°.^ C rUnths Cr * 8ta ° f J '‘ venlle d * Un ^ u '„cy -hlch occur 

'allze^herirthreyefofothir year r*"*?' taacher8 by hel P ln * to profession- 

, £Sj£z rsss?*£ r jggLsrr. M-sjgT 

paraprofesslonals^and teacher would also permit greater use of 



trators 



Thus, properly set up, the year-round school can benefit teachers adminin 
rs. students and the public. Its proponents claim. ‘ «dminis- 
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What the Opponents Say 

Opponents of the year-round school concept often use the sane arguments 
that the proponents use, but just turn then around. For example, the oppo- 
nents say that the year-round school will cost more because. “In tUkeLds 
arles to teachers, overtime payments to maintenance men working on weekends 
and nights and more school expenses due to continuous presence of students. 

Another argument Is that the existing American school system Is In need 
of reform and that adding two or three months of the same kind of education 
Is not going to make It better. Opponents who use this argument say that It 
Is more important to get at the roots of the instructional problems that are 
causing the one-third dropout rate, the one-third underachievers, and the 
bored and restless one-third who do make it in the system. They feel that 
cosmetic changes like lengthening the school year, or breaking It In quarters 
or thirds, do nothing to insure that the important changes will be made. 

Also, colleges, employers and unions would have to work together In ° rder 
to provide for the high school students who would be finishing their studies 
a year or two earlier than they do now. Child labor laws, too, might have to 
be revised to permit students to work part time or full time before they be 
come 16 years of age. 

And, third, there is the disruption of the traditional social and family 
patterns, particularly the customary practice of summer vacations. Many op- 
ponents of the year-round school feel that nonschool activities are as much 
a pa« of learning as school activities. In fact they ^gue. forc ng students 
to stay In school for 11 or 12 months Is harmful because the students don 
have the opportunity to develop In other, nonintellectual ways. 

Then there Is the argument that teachers, too, need time away from school. 
The traditional summer vacation offers teachers the opportunity to travel, to 
continue their studies and to use their talents In other ways. A 
leave every five, six or seven years, these opponents say, is not going to help. 
The vacations from school and students have to be more regular than that. 

Other people cite the problems involved in maintaining an activities 
program at the secondary-school level. Athletics, in particular, would pose 
problems of eligibility. Students could be permitted to attend terms during 
uhirh he able to oarticipate in the sports of their choice. 
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WHAT DO PEOPLE THINK? 

What do people In various segments of life have to say about the year- 
round school concept? One thing, there is no consensus. Not all teachers fa- 
vor or oppose the year-round school. The same can he said for any of the groups 
involved. And their reasons for favoring or opposing the idea also varv. 



The Teachers 

First, let's start with the two major teacher organizations — the National 
Education Assn. (NEA) and the American Federation of Teachers (AFT). NEA is 
much closer, as an organization, to accepting and promoting the idea of the 
year-round school. At its conventions during the past two or three years, 
the membership has consistently urged that the concept be considered as a ma- 
jor educational change and that plans be studied. Also, NEA members seem to 
be more willing to accept the kinds of change a year-round school will bring. 

On the other hand, the AFT has been somewhat reluctant to come out even 
tentatively for the year-round school concept. Albert Shanker, head of New 
York City's United Federation of Teachers, has called the year-round school 
concept just another game with which to have teachers put in more work for 
the same amount of money. "It would be better if they paid teachers more and 
allowed them to do their jobs now," he says. 

The dichotomy of opinion between NEA and AFT can be seen in the remarks 
by William Herbert, executive secretary of the Massachusetts Teachers Assn., 
and John Desmond, president of the Chicago Teachers Union. Herbert said re- 
cently, in response to a proposal by Neil Sullivan, Massachusetts commissioner 
of education, tint schools should remain open all year. "I'd like to think 
that the time can come, ought to come, when our school buildings are used 
throughout the year on a 12-month basis." Herbert then went on to cite the 
educational and economic advantages of doing it. 

Desmond, on the other hand, responding to a plan to start a pilot project 
for year-round schools in Chicago, said "it would be unwise to rush into the 
expe riment • • .before critical problems in scheduling and reorganization of the 
school operation can be resolved." 

Their opinions aren't the only ones. A recent survey by The Instructor 
showed that 57Z of the teachers who responded to their poll believes that 
children learn better with 10 months of concentrated work and a long vacation. 
Only 35Z felt children learned better when school w« s continuous with short 
vacations. 
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In response to other questions, 21X said they believed that teachers 
would like year-round teaching; one-third said they would like to try teach- 
ing In such a program; and nearly 43Z felt that the long vacation period was 
most necessary In order to repair the school buildings. 

The written comments of the teachers also showed differences of opinion; 

"A continuous school year would be Ideal and especially rewarding for 
children from low-income families, who cannot afford to travel.** 

'‘The attitudes of many taxpayers possibly would change. When school 
plants are In full use for 12 months, there would appear to be no waste 
of expensive facilities." 

"As much as I like the idea, year-round schools are not economically 
feasible. Teacher salaries would have to be adjusted, there wt.uld 
need to be special Instructors to help those children who ordluarlly 
do catch-up work during the summer, and It would limit family vaca- 
tion tim*." 

However, most of these comments and the poll results themselves, came 
from teachers who are not teaching In year-round school systems. How do year- 
round school teachers react? Here's what two of them have to say: 

Jennifer Hastings, a first-year teacher at Becky-Davld Elementary School 
in St. Charles, Ho.: "Year-round really works for us. I Interviewed a lot 

of schools , but I decided to teach here when I heard about the program." 

Mary Ballard, English department chairman at Northslde High School, At- 
lanta, Ga. : "There’s no one on the staff who would go back to the old semes- 

ter program. It wasn’t good for teachers. It wasn't good for students." 

Year-round schools seem to bring out the dedication of teachers, too. 

Take John White, Northslde *s oceanography teacher. "I feel so strongly about 
this course and Its need to be team-taught that I'm volunteering my services 
this quarter . The schedule was late being set up and not enough students en- 
rolled to justify two teachers. So, I'm working without pay." 

Although some teachers don't seem to be bothered and concerned about 
more pay for teaching year round, others find the extra money a blessing. 

Harold Tennyson of Becky-Davld School says; "There's no such thing as the 
need to pay teachers for the Inconvenience of teaching year round, for it's 
not an Inconvenience." 

But Berkln White, another Becky-Davld teacher sees it somewhat differently. 
Hampered by a two-week Air National Guard commitment, he hadn't worked during 
the summer for the past five years. "No one wants to hire a man for the sum- 
mer and then give him two weeks off. The way I see it, by teaching year round, 
my salary has been boosted by 25Z." 

Other advantages stressed by teachers (especially those in staggered quar- 
ter systems where there are two- or three-week vacations between terms) were 
the short, frequent vacations and the flexibility of the programs. 
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"The 15-day vacations every season are -,-reat for recuperation." said a 
teacher at Becky-David School "It’s great to have a break eve^ine «eks 
to catch up on things at hone,” said another. "Being able to go skiing In the 
winter, or to Mexico in the fall, or just to do nothing, comes only with the 
year-round schedule," said another. y 

alS ? play ? a 8reat part ln the acce P tan ce Of the year-round 
concept. A number of teachers cited the opportunity to adjust and adapt the 
curriculum to their own classes' needs. "You don't have a chance to stagnate 
£ fV^/ ear ‘ r0Und 8y8te “- My Philosophy is that you only live by the dif- 

Uke n sl» hi | 88 y °m d k' u If y °“ d ° the 8ame Ihings over and over, it's too much 
like sleeping. Kith the year-round system, you don't have to worry about fall- 
ing into the sameness trap/' said a Becky-David teacher. 

Other educators have other things to say. In Iowa, some 756 educators— 
elementary and secondary school teachers, administrators, counselors, teacher 
“ d * 8 a " d ? eh S l b0ard “*^* rs responded to a survey on year-round education. 
According to the respondents, the major advantage of an extended school year 

re “ dlal and enrichment programs that could be offered. They also 
felt that a required summer school would be the least desirable plan for year- 
round education. When asked what the greatest obstacle to the year-rom/school 
program was, the Iowa educators overwhelmingly cited public acceptance. Most of 
the respondents considered administrative problems to be the least significant 
but secondary school teachers felt additional costs would be the lea S rmajor ’ 
P " ble “: , TWo letters to the Iowa State Dept, of Public Instruction summed up 
the varied opinions of the respondents. 



Floyd J. Hutzell said he felt that teachers had to be employed on a 12- 
month basis before others would consider teachers professionals. "I believe 
you omitted one very logical option in the methods which may be used for imple- 
menting year-round schools," he says. "...It seems logical that students might 
find It more Important to them to be able to attend school for a half-day and 

problemV ° ther half ‘ Thl8 ’ t0 °’ W °“ ld help even out the summer employ- 

A business education teacher argued against the year-round school. "I 
^re°L W ^ h b *. ant f , but 1 at rongly believe that we would be inviting many 
J 0 "® 1 8 °f lal problems than we now have by taking away tne summer 
freedom of young people. They need the opportunity to relax, to pursue per- 
sonal Interests on their own, and even to loaf if they want to." 

This same kind of difference can be found all over. In the state of 
Washington, C. Wayne Hall, director of higher education for the Washington 
Education Assn., and Harold G. Smith, director of secondary education for the 
state superintendent s. office, both came out strongly In favor of the year- 

lnatruetlfln 1 "'^ " pr °? ide more educational opportunities and Improve 

At * h * 8a “ e tlme ' Rosa K - Rieder, president of the Washington 
“ f °i ^chers, opposed the concept saying that it was uneconomi- 

and that teacher wear and tear is of real concern." Perhaps the final 

North.?!!, u?!? L!! ea ? her ,. 8 l! 0Ul ? be ° ne “ ade by Helen Faulkner Of Atlanta's 

"S f 8 ? There's a great relief in teaching year round," she 

y . Most teachers find it stimulating to experiment with smaller groups, 
to work ln a relaxed atmosphere." 8,1 
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The Administrators 



If Chere is any group that views the year-round school concept with more 
favor than administrators and school board officials, it is hard to find. Even 
as far back as 1969, school administrators were looking at the year-round 
school as either an immediate or long-range possibility. In answer to a 1969 
poll, 32% of the administrators responding said that the extended school year, 
in some form or other, was necessary because of rising student enrollments 
and growing costs. More important, 48% of the administrators who answered 
the poll felt the year-round school was a future possibility. Only 20% saw 
no future for the idea of a longer school year. 

The poll went one step further. It asked the respondents to choose be- 
tween three different types of year-round school program — extending the school 
year from 180 days to 210, lengthening class periods under the existing schedul- 
ing, or offering a four quarter plan with students attending three of the four 
terms and vacationing the fourth. In 1969, 38% of the administrators picked 
the 210-day school year; 44% selected the quarter plan as most feasible; only 
7% favored lengthening the school day; and 11% would have chosen some other 
formula for achieving year-round education. 

Today, it seems that many of those who in 1969 replied that year-round 
education was a future possibility now regard it as a present practicality. 

And, judging from the 1969 survey, the quarter plan is by far the most popu- 
lar type of year-round school schedule in operation. As a matter of fact, 

Jack Nix, Georgia's state superintendent of education, says "this is one of 
the things that will have come in this country. It's coming in the next 5 to 

10 years." A recent survey of some 333 educational authorities added to Nix's 

statement. About 84% of those interviewed in the survey predicted that all 
schools in the United States will be operated on a year-round basis within the 
next IS years. 

Why is this coming? Nix has this to say: "Why go to school only nine 

months? Why start in September? It's because our schools were organized to 
accommodate an agricultural society. But we're no longer an agricultural so- 
ciety. In Atlanta, we dump maybe 25,000 students out of school in June. What 

for? They could be learning. Or they could take some vacation at another 

time of the year. Longer vacations are a trend now. Why not adjust things 
so the father, if he wants, can take a vacation in the winter?" 

Nix goes on: "An extended school year does not mean that all students 

are required to attend school all year long, although some plans do operate 
that way. What it does mean is that schools would be fully operational all 
12 months of the year, adding substantially to their production of educated 
youngsters." 

Curtis Henson, assistant superintendent of instruction for the Atlanta 
schools, has been closely associated with ihv development of the schools' 
year-round program. He says it was designed primarily as a curricular revi- 
sion, to give students a broader and more flexible range of study. "There's 
been little change in enrollment for the fourth (summer) quarter and not much 
change in the percentage of students seeking to graduate early. But," he adds, 
"we do find an increasing number of students taking lighter course loads so they 
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can work the year round at Jobs. Some 3,000 or so students work. Based on 
two years experience, students a-e looking at the fourth quarter as a regular 
quarter rather than as summer school. I think, overall, it's going well.” 

J. Patrick Page, research director of Valley View Elementary District, 
located near Chicago, also has strong feelings about the year-round school 
program. Valley View operates a 45-15 continuous school year plan. Every 
youngster goes to school for 45 class days and then has a vacation of 15 class 
days. The students attend school in rotating shifts. Page says that the pri- 
mary reason for Implementing the program was economy. "A few years ago we 
reached the limit of legal borrowing and started to look around for some way 
to utilize what facilities we had because we couldn't build new schools. We 
chose the 45-15 plan." 



Page listed five specific objections that a school district Is likely 
to hear when it considers a year-round school plan: 



1. Family vacations wiil be destroyed if students have to go to school in 
the summer. How many families take a three-month vacation? Under our 
plan, every child will get three weeks off in the sunmer and will know 
a year in advance what those weeks will be. He will also get three 
weeks off at three other times of the year. In our district a lot of 
men work in the building and construction trades. They have never been 
able to take a summer vacation. Now, at least, they might be able to 
go away with their families at some other time of the year." 



2. Kids won't adjust to such a plan, they need their summers off. "That's 
a complete myth. Our counselors keep a careful watch for any problems 
with students, and we rarely find any. In fact, it's sometimes better 
this way. If we find a student having trouble with his work, there's 
no need to fail him for an entire year. Under our plan he can switch to 
another group and all he loses is 45 days." 



3. Teachers don t want to work all summer. "That may or may not be true, 

a U !i ^ e ?. 8UrC d ° J , 1 ^ e the extra roone y they can earn by teaching all year. 

V e8 P eclall y true of who are supporting families and who 
would take a summer job anyway." 

4. Students won't be able to get summer jobs. "For our school district, 
it doesn t mean anything since we are an elementary district and few of 
our kids work. But even if it were a secondary district, there could be 
some cooperation between the school district and local businesses so that 
some adjustment could be worked out." 



Teachers need summer for graduate work. "This, too, is a meaningless 
argument. Host colleges and universities offer either night or Saturday 
courses, or both. If a teacher Is really interested in taking courses, 
there is nothing that's going to stop him." 



One problem facing many administrators who 
to year-round education is parental reaction, 
superintendent of public instruction, believes 
Riles believes that parents are a real key for 



are thinking about converting 
Wilson Riles, California state 
there are ways to solve that, 
the successful implementation 
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of year-round programs. “I’ve been urging any and all school administrators who 
Inquire about year-round schools through my office to develop these programs 
with their staffs and boards and parents. Parents must be brought Into the 
game early." 

One California superintendent who has done that Is Burton Tiffany, super- 
intendent of the Chula Vista Elementary School District. The school population 
was rising faster than the district's ability to construct new schools. "So 
we looked around at possible alternatives. I've been hearing about the all- 
year concept for about 20 years, and after looking over the Valley View plan, 
we decided to take the plunge." One of the first things Tiffany did was to 
make parents aware of the changes planned. First, a questlon-and-answcr sheet 
explaining the plan was mailed to parents. Since the district has a large 
Spanish-speaking population, the sheet had to be bilingual. Then five public 
meetings were held to answer any and all questions about the plan. "Prior 
to the meetings, parents generally opposed the idea of a year-round school. 

After discussions, a majority of parents (10 to one) favored the all-year 
program." 

However, even among administrators there are some who don't entirely en- 
dorse the year-round school concept. Hazlett H. Wubben, associate professor 
at the U. of Colorado and director of the Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service there, Is one who feels this way. In an article In the Colorado Edu- 
cation Review , he wrote: "It is my opinion that any form of compulsory year- 

round school is not likely to achieve widespread adoption. On the other hand, 
expansion of voluntary summer school programs, coupled with limited acceleration 
of some students, seems a logical step In education. 

"A word of caution should be extended to school boards seeking panaceas 
for rising costs of education," Wubben said. "Educational costs are going to 
continue to climb, no doubt about it. The year-round school probably Is not 
the most feasible way to keep expenditures down, and boards would be better 
advised to seek other ways to increase efficiency and eliminate waste." 

But Wubben *s view Is still probably a minority one. Even school adminis- 
trators who feel they will not be able to get adequate support from their 
communities still feel that the year-round school is not only acceptable but 
also vitally important. Northville, Mich., a district with 3,500 students, 
considered a year-round program, but dropped it initially because of community 
opposition. Yet, Northville Supt. Raymond Spear still feels strongly about 
year-round schools. He concluded, after a series of studies, that: 

1. The concept is feasible and workable. 

2. Millions of dollars in construction costs can be saved by districts that 
are growing. 

3. Operation of a year-round school program will bring about measurable 
educational improvements. 

4. Year-round school lends Itself to meeting the needs of children who 
need Instruction on a 12-month basis to accomplish the educational ob- 
jectives of the normal nine-month school year. 
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5. With community acceptance, it is possible to mandate a year-round school. 

6. The year-round school concept and its accompanying curriculum are better 
designed to meet the individual needs of children. 

7. Year-round school operation will assist in relieving the problems of 
summer employment and social unrest which is accelerated by the current 
traditional program. 

8. The extended school year will add flexible dimension to vocational edu- 
cation unattainable under the traditional program. 

Perhaps Don Gllnes, former director, Wilson Campus School at Mankato (Minn.) 
State College, suras up best the frustrations and hopes of many of the adminis- 
trators today who want better educational opportunity for their students and 
see the year-round school concept as a way of achieving it: "The concept of 
the humane year-round school will be accepted and well on the way to nationwide 
adoption by 1980, if we are patient and continue to provide national leadership 
to the movement," says Clines. "There appears to be little doubt that... such 
a trend is developing. In the meantime, there are two frustrations: (1) those 

who want such a program right now are currently fighting against the odds; and 
(2) unfortunately, no year-round program in operation yet provides complete 
answers. Therefore, needed immediately is a strong commitment from more edu- 
cational and lay leaders that the concept of the year-round school makes tre- 
mendous sense. 

"We must see that new relevant plans are created and implemented; basic 
year-round school blueprints must be developed with much more flexibility than 
provided in present plans so that the ideas can more readily be modified and 
utilized rapidly in any district throughout the United States 

Will all this be successful nationally? If you look at 1970, the answer 
is no. Education nationally had been on an actionless plateau. The dramatic 
reorganizations of the 1960s— team teaching, flexible scheduling, nongrading 
and all— have leveled off. Now we are in a period of talking, planning and 
frustration. Little seems to be happening. But if we look ahead to 1980, 
there should be clearly visible an entirely new design in education emerging. 

It takes patience to wait until 1980, but to reach that vision, it also takes 
action during the 1970s." 



The Students 

Scholastic Magazine’s National Institute of Student Opinion conducted a 
survey of student views in March 1971. The following question was asked: 

How do you feel about keeping schools in session 12 months of the 
year? Check one. 

( ] A. Keep schools open during the summer months for those students 
who wish to take courses. 

( ] B. Keep schools going for 12 months but arrange for students to 
take long vacations at different times of the year. 
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[ ] C. Close schools in Che summertime. 

[ ] D. No opinion. 

Some 25,000 junior and senior high school students responded to the 
question. Results for boys and girls were tallied separately. Here are 
the results: 

Option A : 36% of the boys and 42% of the girls selected this choice — 

keep schools open for those students who wish to attend during the summer. 

Option B : 12% of the boys and 10% of the girls agreed with keeping the 
schools open for 12 months with long vacations at different times of the year. 

Option C : Almost half of all the respondents — 49% of the boys and 46% 

of the girls — felt that schools should be entirely closed during the summer 
months. 

Only 3% of the boys and 2% of the girls had no opinion about year-round 
schools. 

Two years earlier, the New Jersey state department of education polled 
300 students in 200 public, private and parochial schools about both year- 
round schools and mandatory summer sessions. Of the 300 students, an over- 
whelming 92% said absolutely no to both proposals. Only 8% favored either 
one of the two plans or both of them. 

Judging from the results of these two surveys and the comments of many 
students both in and out of year-round school programs, this is one group 
that is not overwhelmingly in favor of attending school on a year-round basis. 

In Hudson, Hass., some 60 pupils picketed the home of the superintendent 
of schools to protest a 12-month plan ordered by the school board. After the 
superintendent told the students that only the 185-day school year was re- 
quired and that the additional time was available ?or students who wished to 
complete high school in three instead of four years, the students left. 

Not all students would agree with those views. Kathy Darden, a fifth 
grader in Dale City, Va. , said she liked the plan there. (It's a 45-15 
quarter plan.) "I like the three-week vacation every season. I like to be 
off in the winter.” 

There are others like Kathy, too. In Atlanta's Northside High School, 
a number of students expressed their pleasure with the year-round system. 

"The courses, the atmosphere, the whole way everything is set up, just makes 
it great for learning," said one student. "The whole thing is just great. 
Everything is geared to making it easier for teachers and students to do things. 
I don't feel that I'm just sitting around taking up time and space," said 
another. 

But this kind of comment is not heard as frequently as this kind: "It's 

okay, but I just like to be out all summer." Or, "I hate it. It interrupts 
everything. During a three-month vacation you can get a lot of things done, 
but not in those short stretches." 
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Businessmen and the General Public 

The reaction of the general public to the year-round school concept has 
been, at best, mixed. There are those who support the idea wholeheartedly 
for various reasons, and there are those equally vocal in their statement 
against it. 

Generally, those who favor the plans have either an interest in educa- 
tion or an interest in saving money or, at least, something chat looks like 
it will save money. These people make comments like: "Well, why shouldn't 
schools be open all year round? You don't hear of businesses closing down 
for two or ^ three months a year." "How can we expect our kids to learn every- 
thing they're going to have to know to survive in che world today? They have 
to get everything they can out of school, even if it means no vacations." 

Many statements in favor of the year-round school come from deeply in- 
volved people, like former Pres. Lyndon Johnson, Sen. Hubert Humphrey, D-Minn., 
and Rep. Edith Green, D-Ore. As a former school teacher, Johnson had a 
deep interest in the state of education while he served in that office and in 
his previous post in the U.S. Senate. In an article for the 1969 Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Book o f che Year , he said: "...We can no longer afford che greac 

wasce chac comes from che neglect of a single child... the chance to learn 
and grow ought to be available to every person. National resource and social 
benefit that it is, education is first and last an inexhaustible treasure for 
the human spirit. So let us find ways to use our schools more than nine 
months of every year, and eight hours of every day. Let us make them a con- 
stantly available resource of pleasure, understanding and gain for all people." 

Humphrey put it even stronger; "The traditional nine-month school year 
is an anachronism in today's world. It outlived its usefulness long ago. 

From a practical standpoint, there is no sense in letting our physical plant 
go to waste. However, we can't afford just to release the children from a 
relatively full school schedule to idleness in the summer. The full 12-raonth 
school year, I believe, is a must. But it should not be 12 months of the 
same old thing. We need imaginative and relevant summer programs covering a 
wide range of activities, including work experience, community service, rec- 
reation, culture and the arts." There are others, too, who have supported 
the idea of year-round operations of schools. Former U.S. Comr. of Education 
Harold Howe 11 often spoke in favor of the idea. 

But there are also those members of the general public who are not in 
favor of year-round schools. Their opposition is usually based on the estab- 
lished family tradition of summer vacations. There are those who believe that 
students need time off from school just to do nothing, if they want to. 

Differing Views on Summer Vacation issue 

Many questions are being raised about the summer vacation tradition. 

What about a construction man who lives in the North or Northwest? Can he 
really afford to take a summer vacation? Isn't that when his work is at its 
peak? Wouldn't !.e be better off if he could take his family on a vacation 
in the winter or spring? 
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One man recently returned from working for a number of years for an oil 
company in Saudi Arabia. "The year-round school was nothing new to us/' 
he said. "My kids went to school all year round, except for about a month in 
the summer. But, what else were they going to do there? I only had a one- 
month vacation and it was pretty easy to time it so I got off with the kids." 
Another said: "I used to live in Minnesota. Come winter, there was nothing 

to do. If my kids had vacation time coming then, we could have taken off for 
Florida or some other place for a week or two." 

The opponents of the year-round school, though, continue to exercise 
their right of opposition. In Hineeburg, Vt., a 45-15 quarter plan was 
started and later defeated in a referendum. According to one of the opponents 
there: "it (the plan] regiments family life. I just believe that we're in 

a free country and we have our summers off, and this is the time when families 
can get together. I don't thihk education is the ultimate in life. The 
[school] board is telling us how to live our lives, and not just how to edu- 
cate our children." 

Yet, Paul Rice, an assistant principal in Champlain Valley Union High 
School, which serves Hinesburg, said it was something different that led to 
the defeat of the program. "They [the opponents] felt they weren't involved 
in the initial planning and that something was being shoved down their throats." 
Rice's comments have special interest. In any number of cases, where plans 
have been approved as well as where they have been rejected, the successful 
implementation depended to a large degree on informing the public. In many 
cases, the public had been opposed at the start, but after hearing possible 
alternatives— more schools, split sessions— they favored the year-round 
school concept. Even more important, in a few school districts, one type of 
plan for year-round education was rejected by the public, but another type was 
accepted. The key, as any number of administrators will tell you, is to get 
the public involved early in the game, before any type of year-round plan 
has been adopted. Let the public have a say. 

Now, what about business? How do businessmen feel about year-round 
schools? Generally, they favor the concept. Businessmen like the idea not 
because it can save money, but because education funds are going into educa- 
tional programs instead of costly new buildings. 

How do people react to the idea of vacations spread across the year, 
instead of being concentrated in the summer? A spokesman for the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce says businessmen are not particularly tied to the summer vacation. 
'•There are businesses today that can't afford to have summer vacations for key 
employes because it destroys their production schedules. And, more and more 
businesses realize that some employes want to take vacations at different 
tiroes. Even more important, think what it would mean for businesses that 
could use part-time help during the fall or winter months. Many gift import- 
ers and manufacturers have their heaviest season in September and October. 

They could use extra warehouse help then. This is true of any number of 
businesses. In addition, no one likes to see a large segment of employable 
people not being employed." 

A four quarter plan for Jefferson County (Louisville), Ky. , was one that 
induced any number of comments from the business and educational consnunity. 
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An editorial in Xhe Louisville Times had this to say: "...There is nothing 

novel, of course, in the idea of lengthening the school year.... What may 
be possible is that the system (the Jefferson County school system), by mak- 
ing more efficient use of money, plant and manpower, would be able to give 
the community's children a better education." 

The Kentucky State Chamber of Commerce also endorsed the plan. In a let- 
ter to the editor of Your Jefferson County Schools , the chamber said: "The 

Kentucky Chamber of Commerce is wholeheartedly in favor of consideration of 
the four quarter school year. "The state chamber has long been a leader in es- 
pousing the need for innovation, including a change in the present school cal- 
endar. No longer can we afford to settle for less than the ultimate in benefits 
and productivity from our educational facilities and personnel." 

Other comments from businessmen in the Jefferson County area Included 
these: *We support this plan because it makes good sense to use the multimillion 
dollar school facilities on a 12-month basis instead of allowing them to stand 
idle for three months of the year...." "It is therefore most encouraging that 
the Jefferson County School Board is developing a program which will permit 
year-round education. Not only will this program make maximum use of available 
physical facilities which represent a huge capital investment, but it will also 
permit the development of a broad curriculum...." "Much will be gained by our 
school system becoming a four quarter plan. Vandalism is one 'ism* that can 
and will be greatly reduced...." 

Yet, despite all the favorable opinions from businessmen, there are some 
who do not agree. A great majority of these are operating summer resort areas 
and summer camps for youths. They feel that any change in the existing pattern 
of school year scheduling will greatly affect their chances of operating suc- 
cessfully. But even some of the resort operators and vacation spot owners con- 
cede that the picture isn't bleak. One eki resort owner said that k expected 
that a year-round school program that permitted winter vacations wou~J probably 
give his business a shot in the arm. A camper said the same thing. "Right 
now, the national parks and campgrounds throughout the country are overloaded 
during the summer. It's getting to the point where it isn't fun anymore. But, 
if you split the load and had some people traveling in spring, some in summer 
and some in fall, then a lot more people would be able to see this country of 
ours without having to buck crowds everywhere." 

The final word, perhaps, should go to Reid Glllls, vice president of Hard- 
man Travel Industries in Atlanta, Ca. In the April 1971 issue of The School 
Administrator . he says: "...A new school calendar cannot be Implemented in 

isolation from the community in which the school is located. As the school 
structure changes, it creates other by-products, such as changes in vacation 
schedules. Some industries may choose to schedule employes on a year— r^^nd 
rotating vacation plan. If students are allowed to opt out of school during 
midyear, Glllls said, "they might find jobs more readily. Another by-product 
is one related to college administration. When students are allowed to gradu- 
ate at various time intervals, college matriculation times become more flexible. 
...As we consider the different types of designs for the extended school year 
and their effects— saving money, using school plants, changing vacation patterns, 
influencing Industry, expanding job opportunities— our main consideration, of 
course, must always be the welfare of the student." 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING IN THE STATE? 
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One of the problems facing the year-rourd school. * *"Moi.ed earlier 
in this report, is to get state legislaturer to revise ut. . jivation laws 
to (1) permit schools to operate on a year- round bests and U) revise state 
education aid distribution formulas so that school districts could get money 
to operate schools during the summer. 

The picture is getting brighter. Three states have passed laws that 
enable school districts to operate on year-round bases and provide funds. 

California : The California law authorizes school districts to conduct 

year-rmund school in rotating shifts of four sessions of approximately A5 
class days interspersed with vacations of approximately IS class days. The 
law requires that school districts get the approval of the state superintendent 
of education in order to implement programs. Wilson Riles, California’s 
state superintendent, has already stated his approval of the year-round school 
concept and it is expected that school districts wanting to reschedule the 
school year will have little difficulty getting his approval. However, the 
wording of the law does limit the options of school districts in the kinds 
of plans they can adopt. The only plan permitted under the California law 
is Che A5-15 quarter system. 

Texas : The Texas law differs from the California law considerably. 

Instead of giving school districts the flexibility of using the existing 
school calendar or rescheduling the school year, the Texas law requires that 
by Sept. 1, 1973, all school systems in the state operate the K-12 education 
system in three-month quarters. But this does not mean that school dis- 
tricts must operate their schools for more than three quarters, or nine months. 
it gives the option to districts of using the fourth or summer quarter as 
un additional period of instruction if "any school feels the necessity, 
either through failure of a bond issue or overcrowded conditions and does 
not want to build additional facilities." The law also permits the restruc- 
tured school year to be put into effect by any school district as of Sept. 1, 
1972. A stipulation in the new law provides that all members of the same 
family will have the same quarter off and hence will be able to vacation at 
the same time. 

Illinois : Two bills passed by the Illinois legislature will permit 

both the operation of a year-round school and the funds for operation. A 
bill passed by the Illinois Ceneral Assembly in 1969 changes the method of 
computing state aid payments. Under the plan, state aid will be based on 
the average daily attendance for the best six months of the fiscal year. 

In April 1970, the Illinois State Senate passed a law that permits districts 
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of public instruction. The bill requires that students be in attendance for 
a minimum of 180 school days, but not more than 185. Teachers, also, would 
not be required to teach more than 185 days. 



During the past year, three state legislatures have defeated efforts 
to change state laws to permit year-round school operations. In Wisconsin, 

3 . u C V? C Up trimescer a° d quarter systems for public schools never got 

past the joint finance committee. 6 



In New York, a measure that would have allowed school districts to stag- 
ger vacation schedules and keep schools open all year round was withdrawn 
after heated opposition from representatives of major resort areas. And 

bll i s cbac w0uld have permitted year-round schools died in com- 
mittee without hearings before the state legislature. 



What kinds of legislation are needed to implement and accelerate the 
adoption of year-round plans? George Thomas, a private consultant and formerly 
coordinator of the New York State Education Dept.’s Rescheduling of the School 
Year Project, offers these changes or new legislation a s essential: 



1. Grant authority to school districts to adopt a lengthened school year. 

2. Assure school boards that they have the power to mandate school attendance 

during July and August. 

3. Assure school boards that they will not lose state aid for attendance 

earned in July and August (if credit is still for 180 days). 

A. Assure school boards that they can employ teachers for any 10-month 
period as well as for 11 or 12 months. 

5. Permit adjustments in the minimum school year requirements to permit 

adoption of such plans as nonaccelerating quarter or trimester plans. 

6. Develop legislation chat would permit students to attend three trimesters 

or four quarters in designs not structured for student acceleration. 

7. Develop special funding legislation to permit school boards to get 

through transition years with extended school year plans based on the 
acceleration concept. 

8. Provide incentive or special planning grants to help school districts 

institute new organizational plans. 

9. Permit schools adoptiug the continuous learning year plans to modify 

current entrance age requirements to allow birthday entrance. 

10. To encourage adoption and implementation of year-round school programs, 
pass laws that prohibit part-time or double session schooling. 



More succinct is the position paper adopted by the participants at the 
second national seminar on Year-Round Education held in Harrisburg, Pa., in 
1970. It recommended action by three parties— state governments, local school 
districts and the U.S. Office of Education (USOE) . 



It recommended that each state: 



• Provide enabling legislation and/or policies to permit flexibility so 

that various patterns of year-round education could be explored. 

• Provide state aid on a prorated basis for extended school year programs. 

• Encourage experimental programs through financial incentives or grants. 
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It recommended that USOE : 

• Encourage experimentation in year-round education. 

• Examine all year-round education models which seem to be widely accept- 

able in terms of well defined , established criteria. 

• Foster the adoption of those plans or models which have demonstrated 

their value and acceptability so that nationwide patterns may emerge 
that are compatible with each other. 

21 States Otter Flexibility 



Here is what some other states offer in the way of flexibility which 
could lead coward acceptance of year-round programs. 



Alabama: 



Alaska: 



Arizona: 



Arkansas: 



Colorado: 



Minimum school year, 175 days; no maximum. Flexibility in 
scheduling permitted within certain limitations. Teacher 
contracts a matter for local school districts. Summer school 
not compulsory, and legislation would be required. 

School term is fixed by local districts, minimum 180 days. 

No legislation restricts flexibility in school scheduling, 
but because of intense summer activity and the large comple- 
ment of military personnel, the state seems committed to the 
traditional school pattern. 

School year begins July 1 and ends June 30. Teacher con- 
tracts prerogative of local school board. Additional funds 
and rewording of state aid legislation necessary. 

No restrictive legislation with regard to school scheduling. 

A uniform contract is used for teachers; no new legislation 
needed. Existing formulas for state aid would not have to be 
changed to permit year-round education. 

Current legislation permits school districts to experiment 
with the extended school year. Minimum length of school 
year is 172 days; no maximum. State aid may be paid for 
year-round education. However, only 180 days by any given 
individual will be reimbursed. 



Connecticut : Present legislation permits flexibility in scheduling. 

Minimum school year, 180 days; no maximum. State aid is 
possible under present system for schools on a year-round 
program. 



Delaware : Year-round teacher contracts would require new legislation, 

and extension of the school year beyond 180 days would re- 
quire legislative action. 

Georgia : Minimum length of school year is 180 days. This, however, 

has been amended to 177 days for school systems operating on 
a four-quarter program. 
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Indiana: 



Iowa: 



Kansas : 



Maine : 



Maryland : 



Montana : 



Nevada : 



New Mexico: 



Ohio: 



Oregon : 



Tennessee: 



0 




Public schools must operate for a minimum of nine months. 

Local school boards are permitted to extend the school year 
at their own discretion. Under existing legislation all types 
of year-round school programs, except the trimester plan, 
would require no new legislation for state aid distribution. 

The State Dept, of Public Instruction requires that schools 
operate for at leant 36 weeks and may be maintained during 
the entire calendar year. School finance statutes allow for 
distribution of state aid on the basis of average dally member- 
ship, regardless of the number of days in the school year. 

Minimum school year is 180 days; no maximum. State aid, 
however, is paid on 180 days only. The state aid statute 
would have to be revised if schools were operated on a year- 
round basis. 

Minimum school year, 175 days. And, if funds are available, 
no changes would be necessary in the present state aid formula 
for year-round school operation. 

Length of the school year is 180 days within a 10-month 
period. Flexibility in school scheduling is permitted only 
within the 10-month year. State aid to schools on a year- 
round program is not permissible under present legislation. 

Minimum school year is 180 days; no maximum. Existing laws 
permit flexibility in school scheduling and it would be pos- 
sible to provide state aid to year-round school systems under 
present formulas. 

Present laws require a minimum school year of 180 days and 
provide flexibility for most year-round programs. Slight 
changes in state aid distribution formulas would be required. 

Minimum school year is 180 days, and State Board of Education 
permits flexibility in school scheduling. A change in the 
present state assistance formula would be required for year- 
round programs. 

Legislation has passed that permits districts to operate on 
semester, trimester or quarter plans, but slight changes are 
still necessary for complete funding of year-round programs. 

Minimum school year is 180 days, and flexibility in school 
scheduling is permitted. The present state aid formula would 
not be in conflict with school districts operating voluntary, 
staggered quarter or trimester plans. However, school districts 
lengthening the school year to 220 actual teaching days would 
require special legislation. 

Minimum school year is 180 days, but there is no legislation 
permitting flexibility in school scheduling. Currently , 
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state aid is limited to a 200-day school term during one 
fiscal year. 

Virginia : The minimum school year is nine months or 180 days. Upon 

request, local school boards may be permitted to revise school 
scheduling. The basic school aid fund is limited to 10 months, 
and some slight changes might be required to permit year-round 
school operations. 

Wyoming : To be eligible for state aid, schools must operate for a term 

of 180 days or more. 

One of the most effective arms of the education-legislation complex, 
particularly in the area of supporting year-round education programs, has 
been the Education Commission of the States (ECS). At its 1970 annual meeting, 
ECS members adopted a resolution stating that "the Education Commission of 
the States has as a major program element the promotion of the extended 
school year concept through identification of barriers to implementation; 
legal, financial and instructional Implications; and methods of implementing 
these concepts; and further, to keep states informed concerning the latest 
developments in these areas." 



The State Education Agencies 

State education departments, too, can play a great role in the develop- 
ment and implementation of year-round education programs. And, even here, 
there is great variation. Some state education departments play a passive 
role, offering neither guidelines nor assistance to local school districts 
wanting information. Other state departments provide information and assist 
local school districts considering the installation of year-round school programs. 
And stJJl others take a very active role, even to the point of initiating 
legislation to permit school-scheduling flexibility before there are local 
districts that request it. 

In the state of Washington, for example. State Supt. Louis Bruno has 
asked the state legislature to permit school-scheduling flexibility and to 
allot funds for pilot projects around the state for various sizes of school 
districts to let them develop year-round school programs that would suit each 
community's needs best. In South Carolina, State Supt. Cyril Busbee and Gov. 

John C. West have publicly supported the concept of the extended school year. 

Other state legislatures and departments of education, too, are moving 
to permit school-scheduling flexibility and aid formulas so that school dis- 
tricts can adopt year-round education programs. In Delaware, for example, 
the state department of education actively favors year-round education and 
has introduced measures to permit its development. In 1970 and 1971, measures 
were introduced, but not acted upon. 

Many other states, as well, are studying the different types of year- 
round school programs being offered and evaluating them. Then this informa- 
tion is passed on to local school districts so they can make informed decisions 
about implementing year-round education programs. 
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WHAT’S REALLY GOING ON? 



What is happening across the country— and what has happened in the 
past"£ive S years deVel0P year_round schools? Here are highlights over the 



1. State of California 

2. Florida Educational 

Research and Development 
Council 

3. New York State 

A. University of Toledo 

5. Harper Creek, Mich. 

6. L'Anse Crucse, Mich. 

7. Rockford, ill. 

8. Polk County, Fla. 

9. San Jose, Calif. 



1. Findlay, Ohio 

2. Fraser, Mich. 

3. Warren, Mich. 
A. Detroit, Mich. 
5. Houston, Tex. 



1966 



Conducted a study of year-round 
operation of their state colleges. 
Conducted a feasibility study. 



Published Setting the Stage for the 
Lengthened School Year . 

Conducted an economic analysis of the 
year-round school. 

Feasibility study. 

Feasibility study. 

Feasibility study. 

Feasibility study. 

Was to conduct an experimental program, 
but lack of interest on the part of 
students was the main reason the proj- 
ect never got off the ground. 

1967 

Feasibilty study. 

Studied the possibility of extending the 
school year. 

Feasibility study. 

Feasibility study. 

Feasibility study. 



1. State of Delaware 

2. Anaheim, Calif. 

3. Avondale, Mich. 

A. Cincinnati, Ohio 



1968 

Feasibility study. 
Feasibility study. 
Feasibility study. 
Feasibility study. 
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5. 


Governor's Study Com- 


Contained a portion about year-round 




mission on the North 


schools . 




Carolina Public 






School System 




6. 


Bloomfield Hills, 


Feasibility study. 




Mich. 




7. 


Durand, Mich. 


Feasibility study. 


8. 


Edwardsburg, Mich. 


Feasibility study. 


9. 


Findlay, Ohio 


Feasibility study. 


;o. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Feasibility study. 


11. 


Plymouth, Mich. 


Feasibility study. 


12. 


Portage, Mich. 


Feasibility study. 


13. 


Rochester, Mich. 


Feasibility study. 


14. 


Rockford, Mich. 


Feasibility study. 


15. 


Sault Sainte Marie, Mich. 


Feasibility study. 


16. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Feasibility study. 


17. 


Traverse City, Mich. 


Feasibility study. 


18. 


Utica, Mich. 


Feasibility study. 


19. 


Cook County, 111. 


Feasibility study. 


20. 


Atlanta and Fulton 


Started a modified four quarter plan in 




County, Ga. 


September 1968. (Optional four quart* 


21. 


Hayward, Calif. 


Park Elementary School — 222-day 






quadrimester in operation. 


22. 


Green Chimneys, N.Y. 


Extended summer program. 



1969 



I. 


Pennsylvania Dept. 


Feasibility study. 




of Public Instruction 




2. 


Southwestern Ohio 


Comprehensive study of the all-year 




Educational Research 


school . 




Council 




3. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Feasibility study. 


4. 


Denver, Colo. 


Looking hard at extended school year. 


5. 


East Lansing, Mich. 


Feasibility study. 


6. 


Freeland, Mich. 


Feasibility study. 


7. 


Syosset, N.Y. 


Feasibility study. 


8. 


Hansdale, N.Y. 


Feasibility study. 


9. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Feasibility study. 


10. 


Lawrence, Tex. 


Feasibility study. 


11. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Feasibility study. 


12. 


Lans ing-Okemos-Has le 1 1 , Mich. 


Feasibility study. 


13. 


Ludlow, Vt. 


Feasibility study. 


14. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


Feasibility study. 


15. 


Northville, Mich. 


Feasibility study. 


16. 


Oil City, Pa. 


Feasibility study. 


17. 


Omaha, Neb. 


Superintendent’s Calendar Committee Report. 


18. 


Port Huron, Mich. 


Feasibility study. 


19. 


Portage, Mich. 


Feasibility study. 


20. 


Racine, Uis. 


Feasibility study. 


21. 


Rockville, Md. 


Feasibility study. 


22. 


Roseville, Mich. 


Feasibility study. 
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23. Utica, Mich. 

24. Waterford Township, Mich. 

25. Atlanta and Fulton 

County Ca. 

26. Lockport, 111. 

27. Brooklyn, N.Y. 

28. Winston-Salem Forsyth 

County Schools, N.C. 

29. Becky-David School, 

St. Charles, Mo. 

30. Wilson School, Mankato 

State College, Minn. 

31. Englewood, Colo. 



32. P. K. Yonge Laboratory 

School, U. of Florida 

33. Grand Forks, N.D. 

34. Butler, Pa. 



Feasibility study. 

Feasibility study. 

Four quarter plan operating. 

Valley View 45-15 plan operational. 

John Dewey High School operating on 
modified year-round program. 

Third grade class operating on year-round 
plan. 

Elementary school 45-15 plan in operation. 

K-12 school open all year, students can 
vacation whenever they wish. 

Cherry Creek Schools begin 5-year phase 
toward year-round school. Hope to have 
staff on year-round basis in four years. 
Student body on year-round basis 
afterward . 

Plan developed for flexible all-year 
school. 

Year-round school plan delayed due to 
parent opposition. 

Has comprehensive summer program, 
considering ideas for year-round 
education. 



1. California 

2. Colorado 

3. Florida 

4 . Georgia 

5. Illinois 

6. Kentucky 

7. Massachusetts 

8. Michigan 

9. Minnesota 

10. Missouri 

11. Ohio 

12. Pennsylvania 

13. South Carolina 



14. Wisconsin 

15. Washington 

16. Anchorage, Alaska 

17. Berwyn, Pa. 

18. Battle Creek, Mich. 



1970 

Feasibility study. 

Feasibility study. 

Providing funds for pilot projects. 

Studying results of pilot project in 
Atlanta and Fulton County. 

Feasibility study. 

Feasibility study. 

Preparing materials for legislative action. 

Feasibility study. Considering plans to 
provide funds for pilot programs. 

Feasibility study. 

Feasibility study. 

Feasibility study. 

Preliminary plans and regulations to govern 
year-round school programs adopted. 

Eight-weeks summer session attended by 
30,000 students. Moving rapidly to- 
ward extended school year. 

One pilot program in state, requesting 
funds . 

Gathering material on year-round school. 

Feasibility study. 

Expanded summer school offerings. 

Feasibility study. 
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19. 


Burlington, Iowa 


Feasibility study. 


20. 


Cohasset, Hass. 


Feasibility study. 


21. 


Centerline, Mich. 


Feasibility study. 


22. 


Dalton, Hass. 


Feasibility study. 


23. 


Danbury, Conn. 


Feasibility study. 


24. 


Fayetteville, Ark. 


Looking again at the extended school year. 


25. 


Ipswich, Mass. 


Feasibility study. 


26. 


Kankakee, 111. 


Feasibility study. 


27. 


Lakeside, C«?lif. 


Feasibility study. 


28. 


Lakewood, Colo. 


Feasibility study. 


29. 


Manassas, Va. 

(Prince William County) 


Feasibility study. 

/ 


30. 


Marysville, Mich. 


Feasibility study. 


31. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


One school district considering 45-15 
plan. 


32. 


Omaha, Neh . 


Feasibility study. 


33. 


Pontiac, Mich. 


Parents urging school board to look into 
year-round school concept and ideas. 


34. 


Richmond, Vt. 


Feasibility study* 


35. 


San Antonio^ Tex. 


Taking a hard look at year-round school 
concept . 


36. 


San Diego, Calif. 


Moving toward pilot program. 


37. 


Saskatoon , Canada 


Feasibility study. 


38. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Teachers association is looking at 
year-round school* 


39. 


St. Clair Shores, Mich. 


Lakeview High School is considering year- 
round school scheduling. 


40. 


Tucson, Ariz. 


Looking at the year-round school. 


41. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


Moving to extend the school year. 


42. 


Ukiah , Calif. 


Feasibility study. 


43. 


Warren, Mich. 


Starting second feasibility study. 


44. 


Allegheny County, Pa. 


Completed extensive study of year-round 
school plans. 


45. 


Jefferson County 
(Louisville), Ky. 


Plans to implement optional four quarter 
plan in one to two years. 


46. 


Dade County, Fla. 


Initiates its year-round school program 
using quinmester system. 


47. 


Okemos, Has let t and 
Cast Lansing, Mich. 


Based on results of 1969 feasibility study, 
plans to start pilot program in 1972 
or 1973. 


48. 


Utica, Mich. 


Based on 1969 feasibility study, hopes 
to start year-round school pilot pro- 



gram in 1972 or 1972. 
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Feasibility Studier. and Results 

The list or. the preceding pages shows an increasing interest in the year- 
round school concept. As a matter of fact, if every district that conducted 
a feasibility study actually began a pilot program, the entire state of Mich- 
igan would probably be operating on a year-round basis by now. But, in real- 
ity, only a handful of those districts and state departments of education 
that conducted feasibility studies have '.inverted their findings into pilot 
programs or single school experiments. Many of those programs under way 
earlier are still going on. The best known, probably, is Atlanta-Fulton 
County, Ca. (More about this program in Case Study #1.) Another, probably 
equally as talked about is the Lockport, 111., Valley View 45-15 program. 

(More about it in Case Study 03.) y 

Many of the school districts that conducted feasibility studies did not 
reschedule the school year to provide year-round education as part of a 
continuing program. What many of them did do was to expand the summer school 
portions of the school year, but continue to operate them on a voluntary basis. 

* ,°T. 0t the f6W di8tricts that conducted a feasibility study and then 
did initiate a year-round program is Manassas (Prince William County), Va. 

Four schools in Dale City (within Prince William County) began to operate 

on a year-round basis with the 1971-72 school year. The reason for adopting 

f L P i a ooo aC f?^ in8 , t0 Prince Hillla " CounC y school board members, was that 
some 7,000 children in the county junior and senior high schools were on 

double session, and "we felt it was time to try something different." The 
schools will now operate on a 45-15 quarter plan. 

• In nearby Fairfax County, Va., a feasibility study on year-round schools 
was approved by the school board in January 1972. 

»r!nts n J°«« n.™ 0lin u’ foUt l OCal 3ch ° o1 di8tricts have been awarded federal 
grants of $25,000 each to study and plan extended year-round programs. The 

‘el 6 Y ° rl \ Cou " t y Strict No. 3 (Rock Hill) ; Spartanburg County 
RicManH r \ (Spartanburg) i Florence County District No. 1 (Florence); and 
Richland County District No. 1 (Columbia). 

• In Wichita, Kan., public school officials developed a study committee 

to loox into the year-round school. The committee came out in favor of year- 
round education and suggested using a four quarter plan. 

* In St • Charles, M o^, an extended school year has been in operation since 
1969. And, according to administrators in this suburban St. Louis community, 
5? £■? } s “ orki "8 "beautifully." The program is in operation in three of 
the district s schools and involves about 2,100 pupils. The plan is the 45-15 
--nine weeks of school and three weeks vacation. The basic reason for the 
development of the year-round program was to provide more space. 

Alan O'Dell, one of the district's administrators, says, "I wouldn't 
say we are spending any more money than we would otherwise, but we are get- 
ting more education out of our existing facilities." Teachers like the plan 
because it gives them a flexible work year; pupils are becoming used to it* 
and parent** , according to surveys, support the plan by more than 60% 
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• Mollalla, Ore., was faced with a choice of split sessions or extending 
the school year after voters rejected a building program. The choice was a 
staggered four-quarter, year-round school. The plan is to have about 700 

of the school's 1,000 students in school at any one time. The program, which 
started in June 1971, has, in the words of Sam Wilson, the district superin- 
tendent, "given us tremendous economy and a much better curriculum. We've 
been able to reduce class size. But, most important, our normal nine-month 
budget of $800,000 has gone up only $68,000 to add a fourth quarter, and 
we ve sav^J all the building costs and their related operating expenses." 

To avoid having to install air-conditioning in classrooms, the school day 
runs from 7:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. in hot months. 

• In August 1971, all 2,500 students in the Rochester. Pa. , schools were 
moved into a new $5.2 million educational complex. At the same time, the 
school year was switched to a staggered four quarter plan, with students having 
the option of attending any three quarters, or all four. Although none of the 
school system s 117 teachers are required to work all year, many of them do. 

• Four high schools in Baltimore, Md. . began a four-quarter, year-round 
school operation in the fall of 1971. However, the success of the program 

is in doubt. School officials had asked for $800,000 to fund the experiment, 
but the city council trimmed away more than $700,000 because the public remains 
opposed to the plan. One school aide said he wasn't surprised. "To many 
people, year-round school means enforced school attendance all year long." 

• In Evergreen , Wash . , a committee was formed to study the year-round 
school. In its recommendations, the committee indicated that it favored 
12-roonth school operation with students attending for only 180 days. The 
primary focus of the program would be to accommodate more students in the 
existing facilities in order to eliminate the need to construct new schools. 

• In Cleveland, Ohio, students at Chamber Elementary School will be going 
to school for 11 months. The 300 youngsters will attend school during the 
months of June and July, but will have the month of August off as well as 
five week-long vacation periods throughout the year. The experimental program 
increases the school year by five weeks. A federal grant is being used to 
determine the feasibility of operating year-long schools. 

• The Salem , Ore., School Board is also looking into the year-round school 
concept. It is considering the year-round school as an alternative to a 
massive school construction program. So far, no specific form of year-round 
school plan has been adopted. 

• In Dg.S-. Moines, Iowa , a recommendation for year-round schooling is ex- 
pected from a study committee. The committee, made up of school administrators, 
teachers, students and parents, was to study the feasibility of implementing 

a 12-month school year in the public school system. 

• In Hist* the Utah Adult Education Assn, has proposed that schools be 
open year round, to people of all ages for educational, cultural and recrea- 
tional purposes. Although this is not to be considered a year-round school 
program, the use of school facilities on a full-time basis is the aim of the 
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Las Vegas, Nev. 

A program similar to the one proposed by the Utah Adult Education Assn, 
is in operation in Las Vegas, Nev. There, one high school does the work of 
two. During the day, Valley High School operates as a standard public high 
school. At night, the name and purpose change. It becomes Urban High School, 
a school geared to the special needs of its students. Most of its students 
are dropouts who are holding down full-time jobs. Its aim is to give students 
a chance to succeed. "When we started this school," says Gerald F. Hunt, 
principal of Urban High, "we told teachers to encourage the students in every 
possible way. And that’s the essential difference between us and the day 
school: Our teachers are trying to give youngsters every opportunity to succeed." 

Many people say the program in Las Vegas is a success for several reasons. 
First, they say, the school facilities are being used more efficiently instead 
of being idle for long periods of time. Second, the program eliminates the 
need for new and special facilities. Administrators of the school admit there 
are some added expenditures for operating Urban High. But they calculate that 
even with the additional cost, they are actually breaking even— just by keeping 
the dropouts oft the street. 



El Camino High School, San Francisco 

wr l° ng e8Cabli8hed Program in El Camino High in the South San Francisco 
(Calif.) United School District is entirely different. Although this is 
not a year-round school program in the ordinary meaning of the term, it is 
an attempt to provide more teaching time in various subjects. All laboratory 
and activity-oriented classes (home economics, physical education, wood shop, 
etc.) meet for only three periods a week — one 50-minute period and one 105- 
minute period. The aim here is to eliminate nonteaching time in these subjects 
y cutting out the large amounts of time used to move between classes, set- 
ting up equipment, cleaning up after classes, dressing and undressing, and 
other beginning and ending classroom practices chat are wasteful. Since the 
plan s inception in 1960, administrators say they have added 11 weeks every 
year for students in physical education and six weeks every year for students 
in industrial arts, art, craftn, science and homemaking. 

Robert Keropian, El Camino principal, cites these reasons for adopting 
the program: r • 

• There are no additional costs. 

• There is no change in the physical plant. 

• The schedule is voluntary, and any teacher or department can participate 

without the schedule being mandacory for che entire school. 

• The option to return to che daily schedule is available at any time 

• No additional staff is required. 

• At the teacher's request, classes can meet Monday -Wednesday -Friday . or 

Tuesday-Thursday-Friday. 

• The length of che school day and school year remain the same. 

• Individual instruction cime is increased 250 % over the daily schedule. 

• Students experience greater interest and motivation. 

• There is a greater utilization of buildings. 
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Dade County, Fla. 



Five junior and senior high schools in Dade County , Fla., arc now operat- 
ing on a quinines ter year-round school program. Under the qulnmester program, 
the year is divided into five 45-day units, and students are given the option 
of attending any four semesters to meet the 180-day state requirement or can 
accelerate by attending all five quinmosters. The acceptance of the program 
by the students is indicated by the enrollment at Miami Springs Senior High 
School during the fifth qulnmester in the summer of 1970. An unexpected 
total of 1,540 students attended. Dade County education officials cite three 
primary educational advantages of the program: (1) It opens the doors for 

a richer curriculum through the development of minicourses that can be related 
to a single subject. The student has a choice of any four offerings to earn 
a year's credit. (2) It encourages experimentation. The student may try a 
new subject at no great risk. If lie doesn't like it, or doesn't do well, he 
has lost only one nine-week segment. And (3) it has the potential to reduce 
failure because the student isn't locked in on a year course. 



Orange County, Fla. 

Otange County, Fla., is also looking to the year-round school or some 
form of it for its school system. A study group looked into the increasing 
need for new facilities in 1969 and recommended three possible courses of 
ac t ion : 

1. A 10-hour day — from 7:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. — split into two five-hour 
days for students. In effect, this would create two separate schools. 

In addition, the school year would be lengthened to 216 days. Teachers 
would work only one shift. Extracurricular activities would be held 

in the afternoons and those students who wished to participate would 
attend the morning session. 

2. A staggered four quarter plan, with students permitted to attend any 
three of the four quarters. 

3. A consecutive quarter plan with students in continuous attendance. 

So far, no plan is operational in Orange County, but there is support 
for year-round schools. Particularly strong support has come from the 
Orlando Sentinel which said: "The best answer yet to Orange County's soon- 

to-double school population is the 10^-month school year with double sessions 
in all facilities." 



Columbus, Ohio 

The Dept, of Evaluation, Research and Planning for the Columbus, Ohio, 
public schools recently completed an extensive study of the year-round school 
concept and its feasibility for implementation in the Columbus school system. 

As a result of its findings, the department recommended the following 
development plan to the Columbus school board: Move from the existing semester 
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plan to the semester term accelerated; then move to the voluntary four quarter 
plan; then move to the mandatory four quarter plan. The department also 
recommended that the program begin at the secondary level since the major 
need for space relief is at grades 7-12. 



Akron, Ohio 

A proposal in Akron, Ohio, calls for "er* extended school program to use 
schools and selected school staff after school, evenings, weekends and summers 
to provide a range of services and educational experiences to supplement, ex- 
tend, enrich and/or reinforce the customary school program.'* The reasons 
for the proposal included the advantages of such a program to: 

• Di sadvantaged children who have little direction or opportunity for 
meaningful occupation during the summer months and who need an uninter- 
rupted school year to ensure continuous progress. 

• Gifted children who need to accelerate their learning to meet the chal- 
lenge of increasud technology and to expand their opportunities for 
cieat iveness. 

• ghjldren nee< jing s pecial services such as psychological testing and 
diagnosis, counseling and speech therapy could continue during the summer 

• could be served by providing a program for them to develop both 
basic skills and marketable skills, and to expand in such areas as 
civic awareness and use of leisure time. 

Other groups, too, would benefit, according to the Akron committee 
studying the year-round school, including teachers, children who find it 
hard to adapt to regular school situations, children whose homes are lacking, 
and families whose neighborhoods provided only limited opportunities for 
recreation. 

As yet, however, the Akron school system has not adopted a plan or begun 
to implement any of its programs. 



Chicago, III. 

, Thwe Chicago, 111., elementary schools are presently operating on a 
A5-15 year-round school plan. The plan, which began July 1, 1971, was to 
encompass nine elementary schools, but opposition from the Chicago Federation 
of Teachers resulted in a smaller scale pilot program. In organizing its 
plan, the Chicago school system took into account geographical areas surround- 
ing each of the schools so that children from the same family would be in the 
same cycle. This, Chicago officials believe, lessened opposition from the 
community. Also, special services such as tutorial and enrichment classes 
and recreational activities will be maintained during the 15-day vacations. 

One of the major advantages of the plan for Chicago is lower class 
sii.es. According to Richard Gernick, principal of the Raster School, one of 
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Che schools in Che year-round program, M che average class size lasc year was 
45 student » per room. Under che year-round plan, we will be able Co reduce 
chis pupil-ceacher ratio to approximately 32 scudents per teacher." 

Major support for the year-round school plan has come from the Chicago 
Tribune . In an editorial earlier this year, the newspaper said: "Year- 

round use of both physical plant and academic personnel has obvious advantages 
in terms of efficiency and economy. Fewer classrooms need be built; fewer 
teachers need be employed. Both buildings and people can give more extensive 
service in year-round operations than if nearly the whole system suspends 
work for three months. A longer working year with correspondingly higher 
pay is highly popular with most teachers. In Romeoville, 111., where year- 
round operations are already in effect, teachers had their choice; nearly 
all men and many women preferred the longer year...." 



Evanston Township, III. 

Evanston Township, 111., school district has an extensive summer school 
program. Summer courses are available in art, science, speech arts, social 
studies, business education, driver education and many other subject areas. 
The aim, however, is primarily for enrichment and remedial work. The school 
board '8 policy is thaf while these summer courses are for credit , a student 
may not use the credits to graduate earlier. The policy states that it takes 
four years of schooling to earn a diploma. The success of the program can 
be seen by student interest during the 1969 summer school when 2,204 students 
were enrolled. This included junior and senior high school students. There 
were students taking enrichment courses as well as remedial work. 



Los Angeles, Calif. 

Another major city moving toward the year-round school concept is Los 
Angeles, Calif. Since 1969, the Los Angeles Board of Education has taken 
steps leading toward year-round education in the city’s school system. 
Principals and assistant principals are under a new assignment schedule 
through which they are stationed in all of the city’s junior and senior high 
schools 12 months a year. And the summer school program is expanding, with 
more and more courses being offered and more and more students attending. 

A recent survey by the district’s division of secondary education indicated 
why the students are attending 3ummer school: 

1. They hope to obtain additional credits to move ahead a semester as the 

midyear promotion of pupils was eliminated (36%) • 

2. They are participating in summer school for enrichment courses (18. 8%). 

3. They want to strengthen mastery in a subject field (16.7%) . 

4. They want to raise a mark, other than a failure (9.7%). 

5. They want to make up a failing grade (9.6Z). 

6. Other reasons — parental Insistence, self-improvement, to have something 

to do (9 .2%) . 

Whether Los Angeles will adopt a year-round school program, such as 
the quarter or trimester plan, or some other form is not clear. School offi- 
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cials have felt for some time that their extensive summer session gives them 
maximum use of facilities and staff and provides additional learning and 
recreational opportunities for school children. 



Hayward, Calif. 



Perhaps one of the most Important year-round programs is the one at 
Park Elementary School in Hayvaru, Calif. A year-rcind program has been in 
operation at Park Elementary School since 1968. It: is a continuous four 
quarter plan with children attending school for 22J days with three-week 
vacations between quarters. 



The evaluation report published in January 1970, after the program had 
been in operation for almost two complete years, concluded: 

1. The parents of Park Elementary children like, accept and support the 

four quarter system. 

2. Pupils at Park like the program and a majority do not want to return to 

the former system. 

3. Teachers at Park support the program, but teachers at other schools do not. 
A. Business, industry and college representatives like the Park four quarter 

plan and would like to see it extended. 

5. The 36 principals in the Hayward Unified School District favor the pro- 

gram, but do not want it expanded to include all other elementary 
schools. They do, however, want the program broadened to include one 
or two other schools. 

6. Costs for operating the Park, program for the additional days over the 

regular school year (175 days) showed a 9.9% increase above the reg- 
ular program. 

7. Park Elementary students performed well in reading and mathematics 

achievement tests when net gains were matched with those of students 
in a comparison school. On a pretest, students in the comparison 
school earned consistently higher scores than the students at Park. 

After one year of operation, however, there was practically no dif- 
ference in grade achievement levels, indicating that the Park students 
had generally gained and had caught up with the initially more advanced 
comparison students. 



Based on their findings, the evaluation committee made these recommendations: 

• Continue the extended school year program at Park for a period of four 

years to conduct a longitudinal study of the program and its impact 
upon the students, their parents and the community. 

• Extend the basic design of the plan to one of the district's ESEA Title 

I schools in order to gain insights into the effect of the extended 
school year upon children from disadvantaged backgrounds. Such an 
expansion should be carried on for a four-year period to provide for 
a longitudinal study. 
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ALTERNATIVES TO YEAR-ROUND SCHOOLS 



Here are some districts that either rejected year-round programs or have 
taken other steps to meet their immediate financial needs. 

• North Allegheny, Pa. , school officials completed a study of year-round 
schools nearly two years ago and, based on their findings, decided not to go 
ahead with the program. The initial study indicated that the projected costs 
of operating an 11-month school program were higher than the cost of building 
new schools to provide classrooms needed in the future. There was also some 
question at that time if the state would provide reimbursements for any 
program structured to eliminate the present 180-day school year minimum. 

That was not the final word, however. North Allegheny officials arc 
now going to take another look at the year-round school, especially if they 
can get the state to promise to pick up some of the extra costs of the pro- 
gram. Educators in North Allegheny say the state's attitude is changing, and 
if some agreement can be reached, a year-round school plan could be a reality 
in another two to three years. 

• In East Orange, N. J. , a year-round 45-15 plan was rejected by the school 
board because of lack of funds from the state and community opposition. Com- 
munity opposition is based upon the fear that children would become unruly 
with such schedules, that working mothers would have considerable difficulty 
making arrangements for child care and that children would not learn. 

• Although the New York State Education Dept, officially favors and supports 
the concept of year-round schools, the state legislature defeated a bill that 
would have allowed school districts to stagger their vacation schedules and 
keep schools open all year. Principal opposition to the bill came from leg- 
islators representing resort areas. They argued that such a change in the 
system would hurt businesses in their areas. 

• In Hlnesburg, Vt. , there was a different kind of problem. After voters 
rejected a bond issue to permit the enlargement of a crowded building, the 
Champlain Valley Union High School Board okayed a 45-15 plan to start at the 
end of July 1971. The board had completed its study of the year-round school 
earlier and planned to implement it if the April bond issue failed. Three 
weeks after the year-round school plan began, it ended. Community opposition 
revealed ’itself to be too strong for the board to overcome. In a referendum, 
the year-round school was defeated by a 3-2 margin. 

• In Dallas, Tex. , an experimental 12-month program utilizing the quarter 
system for one high school was shelved. Under the plan, students could either 
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attend three of the four quarters and graduate with their regular classes or 
complete all four quarters to graduate a year earlier. School officials cited 
several reasons for not going ahead with the plan for the 1971-72 school year. 
Among the reasons: It was considered economically unsound because, according 

nermlt offic J“ 1 * ” e '' ould have had to increase our staff by one-third to 
« era J i0 C °l th * schools y ear round." Also, it was indicated that 
there was a lack of student and parent Interest. One official said: "Our 

surveys show that parents want all their children to have a vacation at the 
same time rather than have their high school children get out in the winter 
and their elementary school children get out in the summer." 

. „ The principal of the experimental high school said the program would 

* e organized on a citywide or cluster basis to gain parents’ support. 

* *r, he said, would include the high school and its feeder junior high 

schools and elementary schools. 

. * ?U u li * / el ? tions P r °ved its point in Germantown. Vis . In 1968 and 
1909, the district was considering year-round schools. In order to find 
out what the community and staff felt, it prepared a simple survey card. 

(See figure 4.) The card was distributed to a random sampling of 1.500 
households in the school district and to the entire staff with a complete 
breakdown of the types of year-round plans possible for the district. 



Figure 4: 



YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL SURVEY CARD 

Please indicate your preference by checking the appropriate line. 

At the present time I prefer the: 

^Quarter System ..Extended Summer Session 

Trimester System .Year-Round Employment of Staff 

Extended Semester System The Present Arrangement 

Comments; 



* * (Signature) 



The survey drew a 29% response 
from the staff. The results showed 
all year-round alternatives. Among 



from the community and a 94% response 
80% of the community and staff opposed 
the commonly cited objections: 
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• Family vacations. A vast majority of respondents indicated a strong 

feeling about the importance of family vacations. According to school 
officials, this meant that any voluntary year-round plan would result 
in an extremely low attendance in the summer, or that any mandatory 
plan would meet with considerable opposition. 

• Summer school for teachers . Many respondents felt that under cither year- 

round system teachers would have difficulty completing advanced degrees. 

• Summer camp . Respondents indicated strong feelings about religious and 

other camps serving an important part of their children’s education. 

• Summer repair and maintenance . The question of when buildings could be 

repaired without interrupting instruction was also raised. 

After looking over the results, the Germantown school administration 
recommended that the year-round school be given no further consideration. 
Instead, it suggested that increased use of facilities and staff he made by 
expanding the existing summer program. 

In a move in an entirely different direction, some districts arc short- 
ening the school year or school week. Faced with a 10% cut in its school 
budget, Thorndike, Maine, is testing the four-day school week. In this com- 
munity, children from grades K-12 will attend school Monday through Thursday. 
Friday will be reserved for Inservice training of teachers. In order to make 
up some of the time, the school day will be 35 minutes longer. State Comr . 
of Education Carroll R. McGary sees the experiment as a better way of finding 
out if children learn more--and better— with better trained and better prepar- 
ed teachers, despite the loss of instruction time. "The central Idea is 
to free some resources to devote to teacher education," Met n ** said. 

The experiment was approved for two reasons. First, voters for the last 
two years have cut the district’s budget, and school administrators arc hoping 
to save on maintenance and janitorial costs and especially on busing costs. 
Second, the district has received a three-year federal grant of $100,000 to 
develop an experimental teacher training program aimed at upgrading individu- 
alized instruction, primarily to help the slow learner. The four-day week 
will run continuously from September to the Christmas break, every other 
week from Christinas until March, and every fourth week thereafter until June. 

It is doubtful that the four-day will become as important a trend in 
education as the year-round school, and so far, this is the only four-day 
week experiment. However, there has been a movement in some industries 
toward the four -day work week. If this gains momentum, there could be an 
entirely different shift in attitudes. 

Another kind of school-year shortening hasn't exactly been planned by 
school officials. And, in many cases, it isn't particularly welcome, A 
number of school districts, notably in Ohio, have been forced to shut down 
because school tax levies have been turned down at the polls. A number of 
large cities, also, have threatened to shut down early if additional funds 
aren't made available. 

However, Portland, Ore., seems to have taken its step through careful 
planning. A notice to employes dated July 30, 1971, announced that schools 
would close on May 11 , 1972, approximately 20 days earlier than normal. 
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CASE STUDIES 

r Nume ™ us sch ° o1 systems are operating year-round programs, with one or 
two exceptions, these year-round school plans should not be called experiments 

" r'- ‘ram x? 1Cla i 8 rCj \ Ct th ° W ° riJ ° X ‘ >Cr ‘ ne " Cal when talking aboit 
and^hon 1 I 1 I s ? something that is going to be tried for a few years 
nd then popped. It is the new pattern established for their district The 

Oswego^programs" ZZ"* ^ Vl8ta * Jcffe " 0 " CoSn^lS LakT 

8 k •' , A d , e,l ° Houston program is more than Just an experiment 

even though it involves only one high school. 

th 0 r„ T u r ^ lS h an ° th r r 8 °? eral fcaturc to all of the case studies. Although 

tUns U« e is°not° h S ? 8 r n ° y by convcrtl "« “ ye-ir-round school opera- 
tions, that is not the main feature. In each case there is at least as much 

and perhaps more, interest in improving the educational program.. ’ 



Case Study #1— Atlanta (Fulton County), Ga. 

round P IduraM th “ " IOSt t ? lke ? abOUt * raoSt obscrvcd and most copied year- 
round education program is the one in Atlanta, Ga. But. it must not be 

in "me t rocto 1 ita Atlanta pr ° 8ram ‘"dudes six of the other school systems 

in metropolitan Atlanta. Each school system has its own vear-round program 

:L Atl T a T th ° Sch ° o1 systems ln Fulton County leaped into ?ear-round 
•itudiod 0 ^ ° r ChrCS ycnrs * Chc ei 8 hc metropolitan Atlanta school systems 
the concept, formed joint committees, to plan general curriculum and 

fZ W^° r8an 2ati ° nal structu res. In order to coordinate the act vU?es, 
five joint committees were formed. l,cs ' 

ud * ® tc “ 1 " 8 “"“‘dec with two representatives from each system „ as set 
O ' ro,i c overall planning, schedule activities, receive reports, pose 

State te D r o? U Mi arf “"f )*** ' aC h ‘ n ? ivldUal schoal system and the Georgia 
formed 0 ^' of ““cation informed. An intersystem curriculum committee was 

anl fn ll *1°, ° Ve ' a11 assisca " ce the development of curriculum areas 
and in the blending of subject areas into a total curriculum guide. An lntcr- 
system subject area committee provided basic communication between the local 
school system and the intersystem curriculum committee. The other two r 

area"comltt* aad a “cal schooJ'I 

tec Worked closely with the major committees , but translated the 

3S r diitrtS“ lon int ° data f ° r each 8Ch ° o1 dlStrlct and aa <=" "cioo? d „!Shin 

d».,^i BUt 8 J ll i *!“ ”° st im P 0 « a nt element of the total operation was the 
development of the city of Atlanta's four quarter program. And. perils the 
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key element in that development was the attitude of the Atlanta school offi- 
cials toward their program. From the beginning Atlanta directed its efforts 
toward a total year-round program, and decided the program was not going to 
be changed after being tried for a year or two. 

Historically, Atlanta had first considered rescheduling the school year 
during the early and middle 1950s. At that time schools were crowded, and 
the purpose of considering the year-round school concept was to save building 
space and, hopefully, to eliminate the need for new buildings. However, after 
careful study, the school system decided not to proceed with the change because 
the savings in building space utilization would not cover the additional op- 
erating costs of the year-round school. In the middle 1960s, the year-round 
school concept was considered again. This time, though* the principal idea 
was to determine the feasibility of reorganizing the high school calendar 
so that year-round educational opportunities could be provided and a more flex- 
ible, more workable and more relevant program realized. 

Atlanta's calendar reorganization is the staggered quarter plan. Two 
18— week semesters with an abbreviated summer program were discarded and re- 
placed with three 12-week quarters and one 10-week quarter. Although the 
original idea was to have four equal quarters of 55 days, the three 12-week 
quarters were developed to meet the state requirement of a 180-day school year 
from September through May. Therefore, in order to make the fourth quarter 
equal in teaching hours to the other three, each subject class period during 
that quarter runs 10 minutes longer. 

A major concern of Atlanta school officials was Che revision and reorga- 
nization of the secondary school curriculum. A new curriculum had to be de- 
signed Xo provide each child with challenging educational opportunities. And 
the curriculum was to be appropriately adjusted to each student so that he 
could experience considerable success without becoming bored or discouraged. 

And that is the core of the program. The entire secondary curriculum has been 
reorganized and restructured in order to provide flexibility for the student's 
program and for the school schedule. It also eliminates the lockstep system 
of a required sequence of courses* All English is nonsequential (see figure 
5), as is all social studies, all home economics, practically all health and 
physical education, business education and industrial arts. 



Figure 5: SELECTED ENGLISH COURSES OFFERED IN ATLANTA SCHOOLS 



This is a brief sample designed to show the kinds of single-theme courses avail- 
able in the English curriculum. Often, there are beginning, intermediate and advanced courses 
in the same category. 



Reading Improvement 
Literary Themes 
Mass Media 
The Short Story 
Journalism 



Grammar 

Myths and Legends 
The Paragraph 
Theatre Stage Craft 
Drama 



Poetry 

Ser.tence Patterns 
Shakespeare 

American English Oia.'ects 
Creative Writing 
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About one-half of the science courses are nonsequential and many of the 
^ere C0 rI 8eS ? beginnin8 level fall into the nonsequential category. 

* h« su ' b aa elementar y Algebra, beginning French or 

any other foreign language. All in all, 860 courses that could be taught in 
any quarter are listed in the catalogue. The choice of the courses tobe 
offered in any school was left to the staff of each school. 

Of Jl r exa “ ple * T sch001 that served students from affluent homes, most 

a trad^ona/r^?! 8 t0 8 ° “ COlle8e • Selected 126 courses that represented 
preparat0ry P r ° 8raB ’ Another school in which children 
came from families with average incomes and only about A02 planned to go on 

«oresen?L a t ^ cboi '* s - This ^hool selected 216 courses which 

d v ld ra " 8e ° f offerings and included many vocational courses. 

«nrn » * “ aS 8 I eater “exibility for students. They were not locked 

into a sequential type of program, but could take a variety of courses in each 

tunitv^r*?.!, A1S °' attendlng the fourth quarter, students had the oppor- 
y o either accelerate their work and graduate earlier, or could take 

could hold’fnll n aCh ° f *?* f ? U ! quarters - To “"V students, this meant they 
could hold full- or part-time jobs on a year-round basis. 

School officials saw another advantage in this system. "Toward the end 

sta«ine e |o sLck^ff T"’" °"! priacipal sald * ^ would see a lot of students 
starting to slack off because they were getting tired. With the quarter sys- 
tem. you can watch for this fatigue in students, and. when you see it coming 
q “? rte ”* y° u can suggest to the student and his parents that he 
up in the third quarter and tcke some courses during the fourth quarter." 

There are some disadvantages in the quarter program that relate soecifi- 
cally to teachers and subject area preparation. Sneproblea: Teachers" o ten 
found themselves having to prepare for different courses for each quarter and 
°“ asi ° n - f"° different courses in the same quarter. Also, there was the 
problem of selecting textbooks and other classroom materials to meet the needs 
of the varied and diversified courses being offered in each subject area. 

Most teachers in Atlanta consider these problems of minor import, however. 

Another factor considered when the year-round education program was in 
the discussion stages was its effect on summer vacations. However, a careful 
study of the regular tuition summer school revealed that for several years 
approximately 252 of the student body had participated. Moreover, of those 
attending summer school, about 752 enrolled in advanced, accelerated or enrich- 

^ho n ?°Dl«rrir. DOU8 . 1 ? S » M ? ::R f e * deputy superintendent of the Fulton County 
School District, said the image of summer school had been changing. It was 

no longer a period in which flunk-outs made up failures. Instead, students 

!f° St Part * takin8 advanced w»rk." But that was past history. 

The question that arose as the fourth quarter (summer) of 1969 started 

^e"?M PilS a W ° Uld aCtUally attend? resu?Tspoke for theLelve: 
the tiuion f«f en f S n n d iCated prere8istration ^at they would attend 
rouehlv 39l~of rh ?f y seasion - Actually. 12,770 students did attend, 

roughly 392 of the enrollment during one of the preceding three quarters. 

anv ch™„« a J a .a Ut S T“ r quarter8? Atlanta officials do not foresee 

any changes in the numbers of students attending the fourth (summer) quarter 
as an alternative to one of the other quarters. In fact, studio! future 
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enrollment and preregistration figures indicate no noticeable trend among 
students to exercise their option of taking vacations at other times of the 
year. There are indications , however, that many students are going to attend 
the summer quarter to either accelerate their studies or to continue to take 
special courses for enrichment purposes. 



Teacher, Student and Public Reaction 

How have teachers, students and the public reacted to the plan? Atlanta 
Supt. John Letson says "teacher reaction has been very favorable because a 
teacher can take time for study or vacation if he wishes or he can be employed 
on a full-year program at a larger salary. Generally this means a salary 
increase of about 25Z." Nearly all Atlanta teachers who wanted to work during 
the fourth quarter could do so since about a third of the students attended 
that quarter. "In fact, in 1970, a majority of the entire professional staff — 
teachers, counselors, librarians — were employed year round," Letson said. 

What about the students? "Students like the plan because it is voluntary 
Letson says. "They can take part-time school work during the summer if they 
wish. If they don't find employment during the summer but can find it during 
some other time of the year, they can take the other time off. and attend 
during the fourth quarter. Or they can work part time throughout the year 
and take courses as well." 

Now, what about the public, parents and other community interests? 
"Business interests here are very much for the program because it makes a 
better distribution of all kinds r.f activities that ordinarily slow down 
during the summer," Letson says. ."Taxpayer reaction, tro, has been favorable. 

I think the favorable evidence is that the state and local agencies did approve 
larger budgets resulting from the increased amount for salaries, and the pro- 
gram is being continued. The year-round use of teachers is one way to get 
better salaries for teachers without causing a lot of opposition from taxpayers. 
We can't get competitive salaries for teachers if we continue to use their 
professional skills on a part-time basis only," Letson says. 

One of the key questions of course, is the problem of money for operating 
on a year-round basis. Atlanta officials admit freely that costs are up. "If 
you operate for four quarters each year, the answer is that it will cost more," 
says one official. "However," adds Asst. Supt. E. Curtis Henson, "we don't 
think it costs more per unit." 

Another part of the question is state aid. So far, the state department 
of education has endorsed the program, and so has the state legislature. But 
there haven't been enough changes made in the state statutes to permit state 
financing of the year-round system. So, the first three quarters are financed 
through the regular state aid program supplemented with local funds. The 
fourth q*iarter is financed entirely from local funds. However, school author- 
ities do anticipate changes in the state aid distribution schedule to permit 
the schools to receive money for students attending the fourth quarter. 

In addition, although there is some saving on building space, the better 
use of facilities was not the main function of the Atlanta year-round program. 
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What Are the Benefits of Atlanta's Program? 

Mnt summing up their program, Atlanta school officials cite these impor- 
tant elements of their year-round program. "Structurally, the four quarter 

elual ? is * inply div * ding the school year into four periods of approximately 
equal length rather than two equal semesters and a summer session. To be 
meaningful, a complete program must be provided during each quarter and only 

«ude« P In r T eS a " d /° r Sequentlal offerings must be required so that a 

student can choose to work or go on vacation at a time other than summer. 

se me «’I^ d ! Vide the «f X f b °° k ° r co!,rSe into £our quarters instead of two 
!!"****” is " ot sufficient. Without extensive revision of educational goals 
and an intensive analysis of curriculum, four quarters of school will be no 
more of an exciting prospect than three or two semesters. Factors other than 
t a , number and amount of days must be weighed. Each quarter course oust be 
a complete and autonomous unit. The number of possible courses within a given 
scipline oust be large enough to assure ease in scheduling while assuring 
continuous growth opportunities for the students. Only occasionally would®, 

TJ Zlt* FT lred to P ass a s P eclf ^ course since there are others whUh 
d * a£ " 1 ? h sinllar concepts of equal juality which would serve as well. With- 

uling anrin^rri 1 J 1 ""’,! system f an offer greater flexibility both in sched- 
® a " d curriculum offerings. The possibilities appear unlimited and 
the benefits to students great. 

"For the school system, advantages sought from a four quarter plan are 
“ ff” a "clal. Initially, such an operation is more expensive to implement 
•DdMlnt.ln than the traditional two-semester plus a tuition-supported 

i Bene f ltS to the students should be the prime reason for con- 
verting to a four quartet school program." 












J a cint 0 P iJ^’c t ! i T ter ’ year - round school program is now operating at San 
Jacinto High School, Houston, Tex. If successful, the plan will be extended 
to all other schools in the Houston School District. 

cmsls B ” doe ? P lan uor F ? Basically, it is a 12-month school program 
« 1 B .° f c ree unequal tenDS * lt consists of two traditional 18-week 

Idr^r.h! Pt thr ° a ® h May ' P lus a ^ird term of 12 weeks which op- 
erates during the summer months. Also, it is a staggered program whereby 
each student can attend any two or all three terms. P rograB wnereDy 

,.J C »° 01 ? istr£ct officials picked San Jacinto High School as the testing 
vldidt F the . tr£nestar P lan because it is the one school where a large 

ty of a ? ademi 1 c and vocational programs were already operating. The -chool 
year of two 18-week traditional semesters was kept so that students in all 
schools in the city could attend their own schools during the September throueh 

the dd^r “in^Ms^* additi ° nal credits or courses at San Jadinto during 
summer. In this way, some sort of open enrollment plan is operational. 

basic^un S "°" 8aSt part o£ the school's program is its vocational effort. The 
basic vocational program includes 2 A courses. Now. with the introduction of 
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Che trimester program, a number of new, on-the-job training courses have been 
added. They include data processing, dental assistant cooperative training, 
homemaking-related cooperative training and distributive education. In con- 
junction with these offerings, the trimester program allows interested stu- 
dents to get Jobs for either summer or winter periods and still obtain the 
necessary educational requirements by attending two of the three terms. 

There were two other reasons for selecting San Jacinto as the site for 
Che pilot program. The special education program at San Jacinto accomodates 
the needs of the blind or partially sighted, deaf or hard-of-hearing, the 
mentally retarded, the brain injured and the physically handicapped. With 
a year-round program in operation, full-time services and educational pro- 
grams can be offered these students. And, last, a basic skills program is 
available for students who are below average in achievement. 

Planning for the trimester project in Houston began in the early 1960s. 
Supt. Glenn Fletcher was ready in 1967 to recommend the plan to the school 
board. It was accepted, and a districtwide program to inform the public was 
undertaken. "The acceptance of the program was immediately indicated by the 
response of San Jacinto students, teachers and parents," says Fletcher. "In 
fact, we felt overwhelmed by the enthusiastic response. The whole idea of 
the pilot program was accepted by the community. Many people were acclaiming 
our trimester plan for its potential as an answer to overcrowded classrooms 
as well as the full utilization of the available school facilities." With 
that kind of response, the trimester plan went into the final planning stages 
and the first trimester oegan in the summer of 1970. So far, school officials 
say the plan is working out as well as they had planned and total acceptance 
of the pilot program is very high. 

How the Trimester Plan Operates 

Although the length of the terms varies, the number of teaching hours 
remains the same. During the two September through May semesters, there are 
six-period days, plus a home-room period. Ther is a total of 80 teaching hours 
for each course. During the summer term, the number of class periods per day 
is cut to five, but the class periods are extended to 80 minutes and the home- 
room period is eliminated. The school day in the summer term begins at 7:50 
a.m. and ends at 3:20 p.m., so there is the same 80 clock hours for each course 
in the summer term as in the two traditional terms. 

The trimester offers students : 

• Early graduation or an opportunity to "catch up" in grade level. 

• More flexibility in choice of electives. 

• Chance to vacation during the fall or spring. 

• Vocational education on a 12-month basis. 

• Greater concentration of study through a longer class period. 

• More gainful employment in the fall or spring than Is ordinarily available 

to students in the summer months. 

• More individualized instruction as a result of smaller class enrollment. 

• Opportunity for study with fewer extracurricular distractions during 

the summer. 
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The trimester offers teachers : 

• Full-time professional employment. 

• More effective and satisfactory teaching experience as a result of 

smaller classes. 

• Opportunities to experiment, to improve instructional practices and 

to provide more individualized instruction. 

• Opportunities to travel or attend graduate schools during fall or spring. 

• Opportunities in instruct students who have elected when they will attend 

school and who have fewer extracurricular distractions. 

The trimester offers the public ; 

• Maximum utilization of physical facilities and the professional staff. 

• Opportunities to assist in reducing the delinquency problem by providing 

school for students who cannot find employment during the summer. 

There are some difficulties, however. Although the Texas legislature 
recently passed measures to permit districts to start year-round school pro- 
grams, they do not become effective until September 1972. In the meantime, 
there have been difficulties in providing funds for summer operations of the 
schools. Since the start of the program in 1970, students who elect to 
attend all three terms have had to pay tuition. The state aid formula re- 
quires an attendance of 175 days. Anything over that is not covered. Thus, 
students who attended all three terms had to pay a tuition of $112.50. So 
far, though, school officials say there has been no difficulty in getting 
students to fill the seats available at San Jacinto during the summer trimester. 
!n fact, they say there has been a waiting list. How long it will take Houston 
officials to determine the total success of the pilot trimester program is 
unknown. * 



Case Study #3— Valley View Elementary School District, Lockport, III. 

4 X ? 53 ChC Valley View Elementary School District (one of the largest 

in Illinois, covering 41*s square miles) had five schools, 200 dwellings and 
89 pupils. In 1971, there were seven schools, 6,700 dwellings and 7,000 
pupils. The projections for 1980 show a possible 20,000 dwellings and 22,000 
pupils. The number of additional schools is omitted from Valley View’s 1980 
projections because the district’s new year-round program may eliminate the 
need for some, and perhaps most, of the new buildings required. One outcome 
is certain with Valley View's 45-15 year-round plan — the district is figuring 
on providing four schools for the construction price of three. 

Valley View's 45-15 plan is, in effect, a quarter plan for year-round 
school operation, but there are some differences. First, pupils do not have 
an option to vacation at different times of the year. All students attend 
for the same number of days, but each has a 15-day vacation between each 45- 
day learning period. However, except for 12 days during July, three- fourths 
of the district's pupils are attending school at any one time. 

Why are school officials so optimisitc? Because of the overwhelming sup- 
port from the community, the teachers, and, officials say, because it works. 
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What Makes Valley View Work? 

In 1967, Valley View voters approved bond issues for two new elementary 
schools and brought the district to its statutory debt limit. Faced wirh a 
rapidly increasing school population, the school board and administrators 
began seeking other ways to utilize facilities. After discussing extended 
school year possibilities, they settled on a 45-15 plan. 

A concentrated effort to inform the public was made from August 1968 
through June 1970 when the 45-15 plan began operating. Newspapers, radio, 
a telephone answering service, talks before civic groups and talks over 
coffee with small groups of people were ways in which the information was 
spread throughout the community. School officials explained the three options 
the school district could use to solve its problems. First, double shifts 
could be instituted. This, however, was only a temporary solution, and had 
been rejected by the corununity in the past. A second alternative was to 
place more children in each classroom, but this would be detrimental to the 
education of all the children, especially if there were 50 or 60 in each 
class. And, finally, the third alternative was year-round education. 

How does the Valley View 45-15 plan work? In simple terms, all pupils 
are divided into four groups. All children from the same family are put into 
the same group. Every effort is made to put children from the same neighbor- 
hood into the same group as well. Each group attends school for 45 days and 
then has a 15-day vacation. The attendance schedules for the groups are 
spaced 15 days apart so that only three of the four groups are in school at 
the same time. Schools are closed on all Illinois legal holidays, for a week 
at Christmas, a week at Easter and about 12 days in July. For the rest of the 
year the 13-day vacations, like the 45-day class periods, are staggered. 



What Are the Effects of Valley View’s 45*15 Plan? 

The primary effect is on space utilization, since this was the major 
reason for instituting the program. The plan gives the district one-third 
more space. Because schools are open for 240 days instead of 180 days, exist- 
ing buildings can be used more efficiently. For every 30 classrooms used, 
there's the space equivalence of 40 classrooms. The district does not foresee 
in the immediate future the elimination of constructing new buildings. Yet, 
for every new school built, there will be one-third more space. Or, more 
simply, for every three schools constructed, there will be the space equiva- 
lent of four schools. 

The plan also affects student learning both beneficially and detrimentally. 
However, students learn as much as they did under the old system, according 
to school authorities. Students have adjusted well to the new type of schedule. 
Because there is no long summer vacation, teachers have fewer problems in 
getting students back into the groove after they've been out of school. More- 
over, because students now spend fewer days in school before they have a vaca- 
tion, there appears to be less boredom and restlessness. Despite the claims 
of many skeptics that the 45-15 plan with its three-week breaks might affect 
children adversely, school officials feel that so far the three-week breaks 
arc advantageous. 
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Ye *« th f re are problems, lor one thing, as each group completes its 
45-day learning period, another group begins. Often, if the teacher is 
working through the next 45-day period, he will have a different group of 
children. And, conversely, when the first group of students returns to school 
from their 15-day vacation, they could very well have a different teacher. 

At the junior high level (the Valley View District includes one junior high 
school) students may have as many as 24 different teachers during the school 
w U contlnuous switching of teachers and pupils naturally restricts 
flexibility of curriculum, individual help and recognition, and correction 
of weaknesses. The most distressing part of the system is that the student- 
teacher relationship has become impersonal. 

The year-round school plan in Valley View also affects teachers in both 
good and bad ways. On the good side is the increase in teacher salaries. 

Those teachers who work year-round earn one-third more income. And, of course 
there are variations. In Valley View there are five basic contracts— 180 
days, 2 10 days, 225 days, 240 days and 270 days (the last one Is actually 
possible only every other year and is essentially a 14-month contract). In 
other words, a teacher can now work when and for as long as he wants, tie vets 
paid on the basis of how many days he works. 



On the bad side, school officials report, is teacher fatigue. 



Aicnougn 



many people tend not to consider this a problem, fatigue is becoming a factor 
in teacher effectiveness and performance. The extended teaching period, 
shortening of traditional school vacations and the absence of the three-month 
separation from the classroom could have an adverse effect on teachers. 



Benefits are also reported from the year-round education plan. School 
services such as libraries, multimedia departments and closed circuit tele- 
vision now operate on a 12-month instead of a nine-month basis. The trans- 
portation system has been streamlined by scheduling pupils for school in 
neighborhood groups. Thus, the same number of buses carry more pupils more 
miles. In addition, there have been some savings in bus transportation be- 
cause even though the district enrollment increased, the number of buses is 
the same. Special education services for educable mentally handicapped chil- 
dren are now scheduled in the same way as those for regular students. Thus, 
these children get the benefit of continuous educarion with shorter vacations 



One of the major problems with the Valley View plan has been the calendar 
itself. Vacations under the new plan are not the same as traditional school 
holidays For the 1971-72 school year, for example, classes will be held on 
the day after Thanksgiving and on Christinas Eve, Dec. 24. These school ses- 
sions restrict and disrupt family travel plans for both teachers and students, 
in fact, high absenteeism during 'hese times indicates that despite families’ 
acceptance of year-round schooling, many still observe traditional holidays. 



How Much Does the Valley View Plan Cost? 

But what about the cost of operating a year-round program? Other school 
districts with year-round education programs indicate an increase in operating 
costs. Valley View officials cite three different kinds of school costs: 

(1),. fixed costs that stay the same no matter how many days the school is in 
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use; (2) indirect variable costs that vary a little depending on how many 
days the school is in use; and (3) direct variable costs that go up or down 
in direct proportion to the use of the school. 

And, Valley View officials cite the example of teachers* salaries to 
prove their point. Salaries increase not because the school is in year-round 
use, they say, but because of the number of children in the district. The 
more children, the more teachers that are needed. Also, the salary for an 
individual teacher will increase only because of the number of teaching days 
that year. A comparative cost per-pupil breakdown of the traditional school 
year and the 45-15 plan ?hows the savings (see figure 6). 

School authorities point proudly to the estimated savings in building 
construction costs for the district. They estimate a saving of about $7.5 
million of the total cost of building, equipping and financing two and one- 
half 30-room elementary schools. 



Figure 6: COST PER PUPIL ON TWO BASES OF COMPARISON 

Valley View 1969-70 Valley View 45-15 

(Enrollment 5.580) (Enrollment 7,440)* 





Total 


Per Pupil 


Total 


Per Pupil 


Administration 


S 208.000 


$ 37.27 


S 238.000 


$ 31.08 


Instruction 


2.859.300 


512.42 


3.800.000 


510.75 


Health 


34.200 


6.13 


45.600 


6.13 


Operation 


389.900 


69.67 


500.000 


67.20 


Maintenance 


34.100 


6.11 


40.000 


5.38 


Fixed Charges 


163.200 


29.25 


217.600 


29.25 


Other (except food) 


45.100 


8.08 


60,000 


JBJJ6 


Net Current 


3.733.800 


669.13 


4.901.200 


658.75 


Transportation 


296.400 


53.12 


390.000 


52.42 


Oebt Service 


488.400 


87.53 


488.400 


65.65 


Capital Outlay 


(766.000) 


(137.27) 


(766.000) 


(102.96) 




784300 


140.65 


876.400 


118.07 


Total 


$4,518,600 


S 809.78 


S5.779.600 


S 776.82 



‘The enrollment in the 45-15 pan is one-third larger than that in the traditional plan because an extra 
one-third of the pupils could be taught in the same facilities. The 45-15 ptan also assumes two addi- 
tional administrators and other general increases in cost because of scheduling schools on a year- 
round basis. More pupils can be served in the same facilities which causes overall costs to go up, but 
the cost per pupil to come down. 




* 
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Does the 45-15 Plan Work? 

School officials feel that the 45-15 plan is working and is serving its 

r=$r,ra;«5 sets s r.Ji.-'ss; :r a 
jut . ; s 

(Putting Research into Educational Practice) Report on the Valley View plan: 

View Uhls'oCT'SIe v"? ®) ,aluat * ve da * a are not yet available on the Valley 

5 15 plan, the baseline information appears to warrant these conclusions: 

* 5TSS plan. ClaSSr ° 01B SPaCe Ca " be " ade avallable Mediately through 

* Immediate sayings (up to 5Z per pupil) can be gained if enrollment is 
rising rapidly, and debt retirement is high per pupil. 

* ““preientedh 6 "^ 1 ' 8 inBediately accrue « overcrowding or double shifting 

' “S b f U ° n “ Ver to the su PP° rt oE short vacations at four 

n» f n?I ! 1-eS du ^ng the year as they learn how to use the time. Those 
system."” “™ngly objecting are generally critical of the school 

* Hnueu.r s ? beduling is the toughest administrative problem to solve. 
s!h^nii “ 3 \ ySt r a PP roach is used and a good organizer is reponsible 
scheduling can be done in two or three months and on a budget of about 

per pup 1. Two factors that can ease the problem considerably are 
* b ° f i " di '' iduali2ed instruction and schools with large enrollments. 

scheduling is easier with nongraded programs because students can 
come ami go if the instruction is truly individualized. Also? Urger 
enrollments tend to reduce chance imbalances. * 

* "foiLti?? arCh ° bjeatlves can be ""re easily reached if incorporated into 

f evaluabion ; This “ a "S that the people involved must see 
pay-off from evaluation activities. — 

* if a ^?In *1* Uil , lin8 generally tJ cry a year-round operation, especially 

ouife ? th ? ° Pti ° n °" the length of ‘heir contract. Howeve^, they are 
any e^erime w?th”“ ClaiB8 f ° r year - round Nation prior to 

* T ? e J ^ V ! t0 8 year-roun d operation wins strong support from economy- 
minded taxpayers and watch-dog groups. However, a majority of parents 
are more concerned about the educational outcomes of the prograS. 

* Any school system can move to a year-round operation if it anticioates 
«aff la ??K f °?i “ inning co "“unity acceptance; involving professional 
staff with all the specific ramifications of the operation, especially 
nenaM* SC J edu “ ng; and developing a model or design that does^oj U 
penalize, in the eyes of the community, certain families. 
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Case Study #4 — Lake Oswego. Ore. 



An expanded summer school program to strengthen the education of students 
by broadening or reinforcing their learning experiences was the aim of Lake 
Oswego. Ore. Although summer programs of varying dimensions had been available 
to Lake Oswego students for many years, an examination of programs offered 
since 1961 shows wide variation in the methods of financing, numbers and types 
of course offerings, and the degree of participation. In 1961 and 1967 , for 
example, there were no summer sessions; in 1962, 1963 and 1964 the summer pro- 
gram was supported by patrons; in 1965 the district totally financed the pro- 
gram; and in 1966 the district partially financed it. Enrollment also failed 
to follow any pattern—in 1963 there were 52 pupils; in 1965, 884; and 1966, 651. 

The inconsistent performance of the summer program concerned many people 
— the school administration, the Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Curriculum 
and the Board of Directors of the Lake Oswego School District. After careful 
consideration, those concerned developed these purposes for the program; 

• Offer opportunities for enrichment and exploration beyond what is avail- 

able during the regular school year. 

• Provide opportunities to make up credit deficiencies. 

• Give remedial assistance in reading and math as a part of the regular 

school program and intensive remedial help to some children with extreme 

learning problems. 

• Give high school students greater program flexibility by offering certain 

required courses during the summer. 

• Assist in district curriculum improvement through experimental programs. 

• Expand teacher inservice training opportunities. 

Once the purposes of the program had been decided and plans for the 
summer program formulated, tki local board proposed a 12-month contract for 
Interested teachers. With the passage of the district's budget in 1968, the 
plan was put into operation. Registration ior the summer program was over- 
whelming, even with nominal tuition fees of $2.50 for a week-long sports clinic 
to $15.00 for a full-credit course. A total of 1,838 elementary and secon- 
dary students signed up for the summer program. 

An Expanded Summer School Pays Off 

The courses offered in both the elementary and secondary summer schools 
encouraged students to respond. In addition to the traditional summer rec- 
reation courses, such as arts and crafts and rhythms and games, the school 
board added literature and creative writing, remedial reading and math funda- 
mentals. (See figure 7 for a complete list of summer offerings for the 
elementary school summer program.) On the secondary level, the offerings 
were even broader. Programs lasted from one to nine weeks. (See figure 8 
for secondary course listings.) 

While the purposes of the summer school are more closely identified with 
instructional programs, they do include opportunities for curriculum improve- 
ment. The 12-month contract for teachers allowed them to experiment with both 
content and process and to discuss innovation, problems and theory. Going 
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even further in putting together the plan. Lake Oswego officials, with the 
help of the 12-month contract for teachers, were able to be far more flexible 
in developing the instructional program of the summer session. Eightv-six 
teachers (49 secondary and 37 elementary) signed year-round contracts and 
were assigned according to their training and to where they were needed. Some 
high school teachers were assigned to elementary level classes, and vice 
versa. For example, a high school English teacher taught creative writing 
to intermediate grade youngsters. Two secondary school industrial arts 
teachers instructed children in grades 3-6 in elementary woodshop. 

There were some staff problems, however. A number of teachers who had 
signed 12-month contracts requested releases and some of them left the dis- 
trict. Yet, there were some teachers who had not signed up, but who changed 
their minds. 

The Citizens Advisory Committee on Curriculum and the Lake Oswego school 
board consider the program an outstanding success. Since an Important part 
of the program was to determine the attitudes of teachers toward the 12-month 
contract, the question posed to the staff at the end of the first year’s 
experiment was: "Do you plan to be on a 12-month contract next year?" Of 
84 teachers who responded to the question 47 said yes; 13, no; and 24, 
undecided. Yet, 72 of the 84 teachers signed up for 12-month contracts for 
the 1969-70 school year. The 12 who didn’t sign either left the district, 
returned to school, or took vacations. 



Figure 7: ELEMENTARY SUMMER SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 



Course 


1st Session 


2nd Session 


Total 


Arts & Crafts 


193 


147 


340 


Elementary Band 


24 


12 


36 


Creative Dramatics 


110 


80 


190 


Literature & Creative Writing 


37 


19 


56 


Math Explorations 


40 


20 


60 


Math Fundamentals 


147 


113 


260 


Vocal Music 


27 


10 


37 


Reading 


149 


85 


234 


Remedial Reading 


136 


83 


219 


Rhythms & Games 


12 




12 


Explorations in Science 


110 


65 


175 


Tumbling 


215 


119 


334 


Woodshop 


97 


67 


164 




1,297 


820 


2.117 
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Figure 8: SECONDARY SUMMER SCHOOL PARTICIPATION 



NO. Of 

Course Weeks 

Shakespeare 3 

Regular English 6 

Modern Literature 3 

Composition Workshop 3 

English Review 3 

Developmental Reading 3 

Study Skills 3 

Fundamentals of Math 3 

Fundamentals of Math 6 

Algebra I 8 

Independent Study— Math 4-8 

Computer Science 6 

Photography 3 

Chemistry 8 

Biology 8 

U S. History 8 

Modern Problems 8 

Painting 3 

Jewelry 6 

Ceramics 6 

Drawing 3 

Arts & Crafts 3 

Leathercraft 3 

Woodworking 6 

Sewing 3 

Typing I 6 

Summer Stock 6 

Advanced Band 6 

Vocal Music 3 

Stage Band 6 

Small Ensembles 6 

Driver T raining (classroom) 3 

Practice Driving 

Weight Training 9 



No. of Students Participating Total 



Grades 7-9 


Grades 10-12 


Other 




3 


6 




9 




32 


7 


39 




2 




2 




6 




6 


19 






19 


41 






41 




11 




11 


39 






39 


16 






16 


14 


4 




18 


3 


17 


1 


21 


13 


5 




18 


14 


5 




19 


2 


9 




11 


7 


2 




9 




34 




34 




5 




5 


4 


4 


1 


9 


1 


3 


2 


6 


15 


20 


4 


39 


14 


11 


1 


26 


20 






20 


9 






9 


12 






12 


49 


17 


1 


67 


51 


18 




69 


6 


21 


5 


32 


9 






9 


12 






12 


8 


5 




13 


2 


1 




3 


12 . 


22 




34 


71 


72 


1 


144 


90 


58 




148 


556 


371 


23 


950 
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Case Sludy #5 — Chula Vista, Calif. 

After hearing about the year-round school concept for some 20 years, 
and after taking a look at the Valley View, 111., 45-15 plan. Burton C. 

Tiffany, superintendent of the Chula Vista Elementary School District, decided 
it was the best possible answer to his district’s problems. He made his 
decision in December 1970. Three months later, after intensive study , the 
Chula Vista Board of Education agreed with Tiffany and made a decision to 
experiment with the year-round school concept in four schools. 

Why? "Our school population was and still is growing faster than our 
ability to build new schools. Right now we have 17,000 students in 26 schools. 
In the past two years, we’ve opened three new schools. We have very few 
alternatives. We had reached the maximum property ta.. assessment ii, the com- 
munity, so the only things we could have done were to get more portable class- 
rooms, go to double sessions or find some better way to use the facilities 
we had. After our studies, we felt the only way was to make better use of 
what we had, and, after looking at the Valley View Plan, we felt it would be 
adaptable here." 

The Chula Vista experiment takes in four schools in an area called 
Otay Mesa. It involves approximately 4,000 students in grades K-6 and 
slightly more than 100 teachers. It works very much the same way as the 
Valley View Plan: The children are split into four groups, with each group 

attending school for 45 days and then taking a 15-day vacation. Starting 
times for the groups are staggered, so that no more than three groups are 
in attendance at any one time. "All we’ve done is simply eliminated the 
three-month summer recess," Tiffany says. 

Tiffany was faced with a different kind of problem than those in other 
areas. Many parents in his district are of Mexican-American descent and in 
many homes parents do not speak English. When the program was approved by 
the school board, a question and answer form was sent out to all parents in 
the Otay Mesa area. To solve the language problem, the form was printed in 
English on one side and in Spanish on the other. 

Some of the questions and answers on the form explain the approach the 
Chula Vista administration took in solving some of the peripheral problems: 

Question: What is the problem? 

Answer: There are approximately 4,000 children living in the Otay Mesa 

area enrolled in kindergarten through grade six. For this area 
we have four schools: Finney, Silver Wing, Juarez-Lincoln and the 

new Los Altos School. The available classroom space under our 
present program can handle about 3,200 children. Thus, we will be 
short space for 800 children. There are two alternatives: double 

sessions or year-round schools. We feel that double sessions are 
a poor solution. Children would attend school for a shorter period 
each day and this would result In an appreciable loss of educa- 
tional opportunities for students. The 45-15 year-round plan would 
allow children to go to school for a full day, and the shorter 
vacation times between school periods would reduce the learning 
loss that occurs during long-term vacations. 
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Quest 1 on : 


Since children will be off school for 15-day periods at varying 
times of the year, what kinds of activities will be available? 


Answer: 


It is our plan to provide summer session-type activities for these 
children. Also, we plan to work with the San Diego Department of 
Parks and Recreation to provide programs the year round. 


Question: 
Answer : 


Would class sizes be larger under this plan? 

No. We plan to maintain the present pupil-teacher ratio of 30 to 1. 


Question: 
Answer : 


Do teachers approve of this plan? 

Yes. A large majority of teachers presently working in the Otay 
Mesa area have indicated their interest in participating in the 
program. In addition, more than 80 teachers in other district 
schools have indicated some interest in working in this program. 


Question : 
Answer : 


Would all the children In my family be affected by this plan? 

All children in your family who would be enrolled in grades kinder- 
garten through six would be affected by the plan. They would 
go to school and be on vacation at the same time. 


Question : 


If your plan works, will you stop hulldlng new schools in the 
future? 


Answer : 


No. As new areas develop we would need to construct more schools. 
However, if tills plan works, we may be able to build one-fourth 
fewer schools at a potential savings of millions of dollars. 


Ques t i on : 


Will special programs continue to be offered? For example: pro- 

grams for gifted children, special education, instrumental music? 


Answer : 


Yes. Programs offered In all other district schools will he 
available in the year-round program. 


Question : 


What about vacation plans when you have one child in high school 
and one in this program? 


Answer : 


This program provides a three-week vacation during the summer for 
all children. In addition there would be three other three-week 
vacations during the rest of the school year. For those parents 
who have unusual problems, sach as trips booked In advance, we 
would plan to work out a flexible schedule wherever possible. 


Question : 
Answer ; 


Will this program be more expensive to the taxpayers? 

No. It will be less expensive. Since we will be able to work 
with more children within our existing operation, the cost on a 
pcr-chlld basis will be lower. 


Question : 


Will the concepts of open space schools and team teaching that we 
now have be possible In this program? 


Answer : 


Yes. These programs would be continued and there would be an 
opportunity to develop other changes in the Instructional program 
as well. There may have to be changes made in the order of teach- 
ing certain things because of thoir timeliness. But libraries 
would be open for the full school year. Children would be less 
likely to unlearn what they have covered during a three-week vacation 
than during a three-month vacation. 


o 
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Question: Can my children be bused to another school if I so desire? 

Answer: In some cases, family problems will keep a student from joining 

the year-round program. If a family cannot work out its personal 
problems, such as baby sitters for working parents, then those 
children can go to a school not on the 12-month plan. 

Question: What were the feelings of parents toward the plan? 

Answer: Seventy per cent of the parents involved indicated they favored 

the program. Approx imately 152 more said they will send their 
children to a year-round school if the program is approved. 



Question: Will there be any additional teaching staff hired? 

Answer: Since the four school buildings in the experimental program will 

be utilized to serve the equivalent of five school populations, 
enough staff will be hired to serve five schools. In other words, 
there will be no more staff hired than would normally serve five 
schools . 



Question: What effect will the year-round program have on the Junior and 

senior high schools? 

Answer: Since we are not part of the high school district, we are not in a 

position to state what effect the year-round program will have. 
However, there is an indication that the high school district is 
moving toward an extended year plan. The regular summer session 
will run seven weeks, and an additional 17-day summer session is 
being planned. This is a step toward the 12-month school. 



Question: Will the entire district eventually go on the year-round plan If 

this experiment works out? 

Answer: At this time it is a difficult question to answer. It would first 

be necessary to evaluate the worth of the current plan. However, 
it is conceivable that because of the savings in building costs 
and the opportunities this plan offers for a quality school pro- 
gram that it could eventually spread throughout the district. 



Question: How would a 12-raonth student be affected if he transferred to 

another area in Chula Vista with only a 10-month program? 

Answer: The child would be affected in much the same way as if he were to 

transfer out of the district. That is, if he had started in July, 
the youngster would be much ahead of the boys and girls in the 
regular classroom. It is also possible, just as it is presently, 
that a parent may request an intradistrict transfer and have his 
child remain at the school for the remainder of the year. 

Question: Since classrooms would presumably be filled with normal classes, 

where would the proposed summer school classes be held in the 
year-round program? 

Answer: The summer school classes will be held in two classrooms made 

available as a result of the year-round school. Again, because 
of the year-round plan, the number of classrooms available will be 
more because the number of students using them at any one time will 
be less. 
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Chula Vista Begins the 45*15 Plan 

As with any year-round school program there is the ever-present problem 
of getting cither state approval or ,1 change in the state ald-to-cducation 
formula* The California State Legislature changed the school laws to permit 
the operation of the A 5 — 15 plan. And, an emergency clause in the law provided 
Chula Vista with operating funds early in July. Previously, state appropria- 
tions were not available until late August. On July 6, 1971, the Chula Vista 
45-15 plan began operations. 

Although Tiffany isn't sure about the final outcome of the 45-15 year- 
round school program in Chula Vista, two nearby districts were convinced 
enough to make plans to move into year-round schooling. The La Mesa/Spring 
Valley (Calif.) School District decided that three schools would experiment 
with the year-round school plan in an effort to solve student housing condi- 
tions. Two elementary schools, K-6, and a junior high school, grades 7 and 
8, are involved in the program, which began in July 1971. 

And the Lakeside Union School District is readying a plan to begin the 
year-round school program in July 1972. Lakes ide--made up of 3,600 students 
and seven schools — six elementary schools, K-6, and one junior high school, 
grades 7 and 8 — will use the plan on a districtwide basis. It is not being 
considered as an experimental program, but Instead as an educational concept 
for the district. 



Case Study #6 — Jefferson County (Louisville), Ky. 

The Jefferson County school system is planning to take on a new look 
during 1972-73 as part of its year-round schoul program. 

Why? Because Jefferson County school officials have decided that they 
cannot afford to allow expensive plant facilities to sit idle for three months 
in the summer. Also, the officials decided to make Important changes in the 
instructional program to make it more relevant. Interesting and individualized. 

Jefferson County school officials had been considering the idea of year- 
round schools for more than 10 years. But it wasn*t until 1968 that all the 
pieces c3rae together. With school enrollments climbing rapidly, and new and 
expensive buildings in sight, Supt. Richard VanHoose felt it was time to take 
a real hard look at the year-round school idea. "We felt we had to do some- 
thing, we had to respond creatively to the demands of a new era. We had to 
find some medium that would let us set up a flexible, imaginative approach 
to education. And, we felt the year-round school was a logical way to revise 
the school year to give us what we felt we needed." 

A study committee consisting of school staff and citizens was formed, 
and it received favorable response to the year-round school concept from 
teachers, administrators and the public. Then the big question arose. What 
kind of year-round program would best suit the needs of Jefferson County schools? 
Tht committee took a look at many different plans — the quadr imester , trimester, 
multiple trails, modified summer school and the continuing four quarter plans. 

For each plan they posed these five questions: 
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• Can the plan improve curriculum and instruction? 

• Can^the plan be made operational without undue disruption to commit y 

• Docs the plan have the capacity to improve the status of teachers? 

• Will the plan put existing buildings into use vear-round? 

• Does the plan point to eventual economy? 



The committee reported the following after studying the p 1.1ns: "In 

our judgment, the continuing four quarter plan ranks high in each of these 
categories. Consequently, »e recommend the four quarter plan as the plan most 
feasible for implementation in the Jefferson County School System. The con-’ 
tinuing four quarter plan has so;r,f unique advantages that should be listed: 



1 . 



It provides Mcxibilitv in course offerings, 
arc prepared for 60-day sessions and are, for 
therefore, students have a greater selection 



Subject f in each discipline 
the most part, nonsequential; 
of courses, 



It reduces the number of failures and dropouts. It is believed that the 
curriculum will be kept up to date with the inclusion of new materials, 
and thereby maintain student interest throughout the 60-day session. 



3. It provides students more err ry and withdrawal dates each year. Instead 
of one starting date, there will be tour. There will also be a corre- 
sponding number of termination date*. Consequently, a sick or injured 
child would not have the added fear of falling so far behind in his 
class that he could not catch up. 



4 * It offers students the opportunity to accelerate their progress through 
school. Students could choose to attend school for 240 dnvs per year 
for the purpose of acceleration, enrichment or remediation. 

5. It allows better utilization of professional personnel. The division of 
the school calendar Into four equal 60-day segments allows greater 
flexibility In the use of teachers. Teachers could choose to teach all 
four quarters, or they could choose to teach a lesser number of quarters 

6. It makes use of existing school buildings 240 days per year. This 
would answer the demand of getting greater use of existing facilities. 



7. It allows students and teachers the option of voluntaiy participation 
during the fourth (summer) quarter. In addition, students and teachers 
would eventually be allowed to choose any quarter for vacation purposes 

8. It provides for economy. By utilizing school buildings the year round 
and allowing pupils to accelerate their progress through school, some 
eventual economy can be effected, while at the same time improving the 
quality of education offered. 



For these reasons we recommend chat the continuing four quarter plan be 
a opte and that all pupils in the system have the opportunity to attend the 
fourth quarter on a voluntary basis said the connittee. With these recom- 
mendations in hand, Supt. VanHoose went before the school board and got ap- 
proval for the year-round school plan In May 1970. 
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How Will the Jefferson County Plan Work? 

the school year is divided into four equal, 60-day quarters — September 
-November, December-February , March-May and June-August. The first three 
quarters make up the school year in the traditional sense. The fourth, or 
summer, quarter would be available on a voluntary basis. At present the 
school system has approximately 90,000 students enrolled. If 15,000 were to 
enroll in the fourth quarter, that would mean approximately 5,000 less in 
each of the other three quarters. This, school officials say, would result 
in an immediate savings of 200 classroom units. 



What Are the Advantages? 

One of the biggest benefits of the program, school officials say, was 
the opportunity to revise and rewrite the curriculum. It was a big Job, 
but rewarding to those who participated. One American history teacher said 
that he seldom got beyond the Civil War during the school year. "In my 
judgment, American history would lend itself to being divided Into a number 
of 60-day courses. Students could then choose courses concerning the dead 
past, the immediate past or the current scene." 

Providing education for the exceptional child is another side benefit 
from the continuing four quarter plan. 0. L. Shields, assistant superintendent 
of Jefferson County Schools, said: "Flexible scheduling would be especially 

beneficial to the students whose style of learning requires individualization 
because he would have the option of attending most of the school year. Edu- 
cable mentally retarded and trainable children tend to regress after long 
vacations because their habits need to be constantly reinforced. 

"When it is realized that perhaps one-fourth of our pupils have some type 
of departure from normal approaches to learning and when it is further realized 
that these diverse deviations from normal require a variety of interventions, 
it becomes apparent that the more flexible type of scheduling under an ex- 
tended school year plan is an absolute necessity. 

"Yet another advantage of an extended school year is the availability 
of work space for volunteer tutors. Many of these volunteers have difficulty 
finding space to carry on their one-to-one corrective training during the 
normal nine-month term. Several thousand pupils will benefit maximally from 
this help with trained paraprofessionals. " 

Reactions to the plan from parents, other members of the cooiDur.lty, 
business and professional men and the press have been extremely favorable. 

The Kentucky Chamber of Commerce and a number of social organizations through- 
out Jefferson County praised the program both for its attempt to deal with 
, a growing economic problem and its interest in providing quality education. 

But, there were some questions, too. Many people were concerned about 
the types of recreation available for students taking vacations at times 
other than during the summer. Others were concerned about the economy of the 
plan. And others were interested in knowing if busing patterns would change 
and whether or not schools would be air-conditioned for use during the summer. 
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To answer those and other questions, the school board put together the 
following list of the most asked questions and their answers. 



Question: What will children do for recreation if they are on vacation 

during a quarter other than summer? 

Answer: this is an area that will require close study and coordination 

with local agencies chat provide recreational programs. Presently 
there are not sufficient programs available on a year-round basis. 



Question: Uaat kinds of savings can you point to with the continuing four 

quarter plan? 

Awfors Economy would result immediately by putting existing buildings to 
use year round. For example, if 15,000 pupils were to choose to 
attend school during the summer quarter and they select vacation 
time during the fall, winter or spring quarters, 200 classrooms 
would be saved. At today’s prices, the cost of building 200 
classrooms can be roughly figured at $50,000 per classroom, or 
$10 million. 



Question: How will children be able to go to school during the summer? 

If we have to air-condition buildings, won't that eat up some 
of the savings? 

Answer: At the present time there are 21 air-conditioned schools in the 

district 12 elementary schools and nine high schools. These 21 
schools have the capacity to house 27,050 pupils. The schools are 
evenly distributed in each of the five educational districts. 
Consequently, any student desiring to attend the fourth (summer) 
quarter can be assured of attending an air-conditioned school. 



Question: Uould busing patterns change? 

Answer: N'ot really. During the summer quarter it might be necessary to 

transport some children to an air-conditioned school. 



What arc the problems? Some problems arc administrative and educational 
and can be worked out by the local school administration and staff. These 
include rewriting the curriculum and arranging scheduling. The curriculum 
reorganization is in the hands of the staff and is under way. The scheduling 
may be somewhat more difficult to solve. In order to equalize the enrollment 
loads over the voluntary vacation quarter, some very effective counseling of 
both students and parents will be required. 



But the roost serious problem, and one that is really out of the hands 
of the local school district, is financing. A change would be ncccss iry in 
the foundation program law (state education aid formula) in order to distribute 
funds for a year-round program. Until this is resolved, the Jefferson County 
program will not get under way as originally planned. It may have to be 
implemented gradually. Yet, like the Atlanta program, Jefferson County offi- 
cials arc not considering this plan as an experiment. It is a commitment to 
a new style of schooling. "In the final analysis," VanHoosc concludes, "the 
feasibility of a continuous learning program is determined by the degree of 
commitment to the idea by the professional staff and the degree of commitment 
by the community in providing the best educational apparatus for the children 
of the community." 
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— Where Do We Go from Here? 

The number of school systems that are looking or have looked In- 
to the year-round school program Is grovlng rapidly. Yet, there Is 
still only a handful that have either fully committed themselves to 
year-round education or are trying It out on a pilot basis. The big 
question Is why. Admittedly, there arc savings In the utilization 
of buildings on a year-round basis, but economy hasn't been the main 
reason that most schools have pursued a year-round program. The more 
successful the year-round program, the greater the commitment to 
quality education. 

While It Is true that there are many different kinds of plans 
available, It Is also true that there Is a need for more research In- 
to the successes and failures of these plans. But, It also appears 
evident not all plans will solve all needs within a district. No 
matter which plan a district picks. It will have to adapt it for Its 
own school system. No matter how much research Is done on year-round 
schooling, each Individual district will have to decide for Itself 
which type of basic plan will best suit Its needs. 

And money Is a big problem. Getting state legislatures to re- 
vise existing laws to permit year-round schools and to provide new 
state aid formulas can be extremely difficult. But there are changes 
being made. Texas, Illinois and California have all passed legisla- 
tion that not only permits year-round school operation but also pro- 
vides emergency funds for districts during periods when regular state 
aid Isn't available. And there arc Indications that other state gov- 
ernments arc supporting the movement toward yeat -round education. The 
growth of the Education Commission of the States Is an Important raovc- 
*Teut toward Improving the relationship between educators and legisla- 
tors — a relationship that could lead to governmental acceptance of 
many educational experiments, including year-round schools. 

Will the year-round school develop Into the trend that everyone 
has predicted for It? "It probably will," say Informed observers. 

As more school budgets and bond Issues are rejected by taxpayers, more 
school boards will continue to look at year-round schools as the most 
viable alternative. Parents arc quick to oppose double sessions and 
ovr.rslzcd classes for their children. Educators will press for more 
opportunities to Individualize Instruction and revise curricula. Tax- 
payers will probably continue to resist costly building programs* 

The next question Is: Should the year-round school be in opera- 

tion In every school district? The answer, according to those who have 
studied the Issue most carefully. Is "no." Some districts probably 
can’t afford It. If the school district enrollment Is too small, cer- 
tain kinds of programs might not be feasible at all. Yet, with the 
continuing pressures for more and better learning for children and the 
constant demands from taxpayers to at least hold the line on education- 
al costs, the year-round school concept Is expected to get more and 
more attention. One thing is clear: The year-round school Isn’t 

coming any longer— it Is here. 
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[Prom "Dimensions of Educational Need.” Volume 1 of tbe “National Educational 

rlnnnce Project J 

The Extended School Year 

(By Boo L. Johns) 

„i™i r «nh™i'V 0r "‘f. scliool yrnr, the yen r- round school tint) tlio reached- 
oMtlunn ;' par nil Involve the provision of or B nnlzotl learning experiences for 
T n" r'i° U i 1 ,he 1,101,1 hs. These terms are frequent I v used 

,y subject. Ill fact, each one of these terms can 

Ih. used to Include all of the concepts Included under the other terms. Therefore. 

winr C 7v , i..^ X ! dt , str, i 00 * • vp "r"> ,,s use '* In this chapter. Includes any plan 
under which a hoard of education provides organized learning experiences for 

moil! hs scl'oil ywlr' ‘ Ur " K ,,>e SMWmer n,onths f«H«wrlng the traditional nine 

W e hnve alrendy explored In this monograph the parameters of educational 
need In broad progrnm areas, and hnve attempted to Identify factors which nmv 
loo'A * 2 . ‘ ncppnsps w 'Iwreases In need anil public demand for those services b'v 
T , s '* necessnry In order to do long range planning for the financing of 
public education. At the present lime, most children anti youth In the nation either 
”° lin V° »»y organized public school program extended bovornl the 

trnditlonnl nine months school year or the programs available to them ‘are very 
limited In scope. However, a nnmlier of boards of education are beginning to de- 
velop plans to provide more extensive educational proprams during the summer 
months. For many years, a number of educational, business and professional 
lenders have questioned the rationale liehiml the common practice of using school 
personnel and the school plant for only nine months of the year. WIiv, it has 
been asked over ami over, do we continue to operate schools for onlv nine 
months? Apparently it is lieeause at one time the IalK>r of children was needed 
on the farm, but now less than IS |K*rcent of our work force Is engaged in farm- 
ing. At the present time the average length of school term In 51 representative 
countries of the world is 210 days. 1 Since It Is quite possible that the school voar 
will lie extended substantially during the next decade, it Is appropriate that wo 
examine the extent of the additional financial requirements for the possible ex- 
tension of the school year. 

Extended school year plans hnve been under consideration since the beginning 
of the 20th century. Hundreds of articles and monographs and a number of books 
and dissertations hnve been written on this subject. It Is Impossible In this chap- 
ter to review this extensive literature, or to examine in detail all of the many 
plans that hove been proposed for extending the school year. Many of these plans 
are very similar In nature and the differences hnve no significance for financing. 
Therefore, In this chapter we will examine only a significant manlier of these 
plans to indicate the types of extended school year plans that will Increase or 
decrease school costs. 

There are many tyi»es of extended school year plans and ninny of these plans 
vary in purpose. Following Is a list of some of these puriwses : 

1. To save money by reducing the amount of school plant facilities needed. 

2. To save money by accelerating the progress of pupils and thereby reducing 
enrollment. 

3. To save money by reducing the number of pupils who are required to repent 
a grade thereby reducing enrollment. 

4. To make better utilization of costly school plant facilities which at the 
present time are largely unused during three months of the year. 

5. To make better utilization of the time of pupils during the summer month*. 

0. To provide enriched learning opportunities for pupils. 

7. To give students who fail during the regular year the opportunity to make tip 
during the summer months the work In which they are behind. 

8. To give teachers employment for a full calendar year. 

0. To increase the annual income of teachers. 

10. To assist In meeting the teacher shortage by reducing the total number of 
teachers needed. 

11. To meet a temporary building shortage. 






Economy nnd Inerenned Edurnttonnl Opportunity Throunh Extended Reboot Year 
Program* pnbUnhed bv the University of the State of Now York, The State Department of 
Education. Albany, N.Y. : August. 1905, p. 15. 
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Some extended school year plans developed primarily to accomplish certain 
of these purposes will result In Increased school co>ts, while other plans might 
either decrease school costs or hold them constant. From the standpoint of tliinn- 
eial policy, an extended school year plan that Increases school costs Is sound If 
It Increases the quantity and/or the quality of educational opportunity prniMir- v 
t Innately or more than pro|«»rtlonately and It Is iiiisoiiud If It either does not 
Increase or It decreases the quantity and/or quality of educational opportunity 
provided. Conversely, adoption of an extended school year plan that decrease's 
M'hool costs Is sound tlsiid | ad Icy If It either does not decrease or It lnereast i s 
the quantity and/or quality of educational opimrtnnlty provided and It Is unsound 
if It decreases the quantity and/or quality of educational opportunity propor- 
tionately nr more than proportionately. 

In projecting educational costs for the future. It Is assn mini that most hoards 
of education will adopt extended school year plans that are sound both educa- 
tionally and llseally. It Is likely that some such plans will increase school mists 
and that other plans will not Increase school costs. In the remainder of this 
chapter, evidence will Ik? presented on a sutliclent number of these plans to Indi- 
cate the parameters of this problem. 



Various proposals have been made for extending the school program over most 
of the calendar year. Mow much would It Increase school costs to operate schools 
substantially year-rouudV The costs of alternative plans will vary considerably. 
Unfortunately, very few studies nrc available which utilize operations research 
methods In analyzing the cost of alternative methods. However, a study was 
made In I960 by the Florida Educational Research and Development Conned In 
which otieratlons research methods were used to analyze the relative costs of 
seven different types of extended school term and all year plans of school opera- 
tion. 3 The study was conducted In a school system with an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 50,000 pupils. These pupils were taught by I.TtSH teachers. The pupils were 
housed In f»D elementary waters ranging from 115 to 1,112 In enrollment and In 29 
junior and senior high school centers ranging from approximately 100 to 1,900 
In enrollment. Folk County Is a county unit school system serving a population 
which Is located largely In small towns and cities, the largest of which had a 
total population of approximately 30.000, Therefore, Folk County represents a 
cross section of urban and rural territory, and estimates of the additional costs 
of year-round schools and extended school terms for Folk County should l>e fairly 
representative for the nation except, perhaps, for large city school systems. 

The Hoard of Education of Folk County requested the research staff to estimate 
Hie additional costs which would he Involved In operating the various types of 
plans for year-round schools and extended school ternm that had been exiierl- 
mental with or had been suggested. The Hoard also requested that In estimating 
the additional costs, the staff assume that the qunlity and quantity of the educa- 
tional program provided under each plan he at least equivalent to that provided 
under the school system's present program. This was difficult to do for some 
plans. However, the research staff assumed that. Insofar as quantity was con- 
cerned. a student should he entitled to ns many days and hours of school time in 
grades one through twelve ns was provided under the present plan. Under the 
present plan of operations, schools are operated for 180 days and a student re- 
wives 2.1G0 days of schooling If he progresses normally from grade 1 through 
grade 12. 

In order to hold quality constant, the staff assumed that each student In high 
school should have the opjmrt unity to take at least as many types of courses 
under the different plans under consideration ns ly would under the present 
plan, and that the same level of supporting Instructional services would he avail- 
able. In making the, analysis of the elementary schools. It was assn mini that 
quality would be held constant If no teacher were required to tench more grades 
In the same classroom than she was teaching under the prevent plan. That Is. If 
a school under the present plan of operation is so organized ns to have one 
teacher per grade, the costs of the promised new types of plans were computed 
on the basis of providing a teacher i>er grade In that school and the same tyjies 
of supporting instructional services ns are now provided. 



a J. n. White. R. It. Johns. Ralnh R. Klmbrotich nnd Robert U. M.vers. Year- Hound 
School* for Polk Count#. Florida. Ontnesvllle. Flortdn ; Florhtn Kdnen ttoiinl Resenreli nnd 
Development Council. College of Rduentlon. University of Flortdn, 1900. 
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, ' V * * ,,me of •!» *tudy. .schools were operated for ISO days In Polk Cnuntv 
n v^ >r' | K i rS 'y t>r, .‘ l ’ i ", for ,0 V mon,hs - w,lU * 1 * l*«»vl«led for mi additional sixteen 
? i f , ,,IM| 1 " ,s, - scll ""l planning. The mhlillotml costs for each plan 

in Tu .*? " m ; ‘‘‘"••PUted l,rst 1,1 *•»««•« aiul then in terms of percent nje of 
triitse for each plan. School systems paying teachers for less than ten months 
.Vn.' if 1 Vc 11 ‘I • If ‘‘relit percentage Increase for the illlTerent tvpes of 

plans llowecer. the pereentnge differential among the ilitrerent tvpes of plans 
should reiintin approximately the smite. 1 

hitch phut of o|ieratloii considered is described below and the additional costs 

fin y 1 ! ll 5i‘ rt ‘ , 1 ,t " rt * report ed. Xo attempt will he made In tills 

l.iper to set forth the detnlls of the computations for each plan. Those computa- 
tions are set forth in detail in the piildleatton previously referred to. In order that 
he siiioinary presented la-low will eorrespond with the pitldlcatlon In- the Morldn 
iame <,nn 1, “' spllrc l "" ,l 1 ’e'eloptueiit Council, the plans are numbered the 

PLAN I. TUB PRESEN T PROGRAM 

The present proRrnni In Polk County provides for only n limited summer term 

ih?. rtiort«« ri r : » ,,r 1 , 0 < !ly 1 S,n,c “PPropriations provide only for paying 
tin s.ilarles of approximately 111 1 -er cent of the teachers for the extended school 
term. Summer sessions are oiieraled for approximately six weeks in a number 
ofi-oii intimities. Attendance lit the summer session is voluntary. Students umv 
take enrichment courses In science, art. music, drama and physical edituilion 
for the purpose of broadening their background. Xo fees are charged for these 
courses. A limited nnntlter of m-ntlemic subjects arc offered. These courses as 
\\eH as makeup courses, are offered on a tuition basis. All estimates of costs 
for the different extended year plans are based ii|miii the increased costs they 
would entail in coiuiturl.soii with the present l>regrniH. 

IM.AN II. TUB PRESENT PROGRAM PIX8 A SUMMER TROORA M OPERATED WITHOUT 
COST 10 PARENTS — VOLUNTARY ATTENDANCE 

leTKyW" *? ,,M ! wuw ‘ l,s 1>lan 1 "•t* 1 » regular school year of ISO davs and 
1 . phi lining days for the faculty. The difference is that the summer prngmniwniild 
he "perilled for .10 days with the entire cost being l‘:iid for by the School Hoard 
The slimmer program would he available to all pupils for the following purposes: 
year ° U * > 11 su * , J pvt or #ubjeclj« that had been failed during the academic 

“• J nkp n ,,p ' v «ul.joot or subjects for the purpose of graduating earlier. 
dnfiiia"iiHUhH"ke tS F e " r,C,,MK * ,rt |mr|,OM ‘ s s,uh «•< «rt- science. inn III. music, 

Tile program for elementary students would Ik* organized around speeiai tii-eds 
sneli as reading, milt tenuities. science, and the like. Tills would make it possible 
for many students who had failed during the year to alleviate their deficiencies 

so that promotion could he earned at Hi id of the summer session. Attendance 

i!hiih ' ni,!ral11 ,K * voluntary. “■«»•>* indents would have tlie oppor- 
tiudlj to earn promotion or reduce tlie lime required for graduation There will 
he some immediate Increase it. the rasl under this plan : hut over a ,**riml ,,f Tears 
the increased cost will he offset, at leasl In part, by savings in the cost of re- 

teaching students who had not lH*en pro ted. 

Hl / t 1 h « rt *TS'> r ,,,nu ’ , ' lt *° ; ,,Mk e ail ncriirntc estinmte of tlie increased costs of 
" ' ,f ,l0 |K>r r° n of l,M ‘ ,0,nl s,,llll ‘ nl were to attend tills six-weeks 
i Mended smmncr school program and SO |s-r eenl of Hie leaeliing staff were to Ik- 

tint. However, this plan would provide some im-rease in .iimlitv lieeause oftheev- 
tended opportunities for enrichment. oecaiiseoriiieex- 

rt.AX HI. TIIR PRK8RXT PltOGIUM ell's ,\ Rt'MMRR PROORAM OPRRATRD WITHOUT COST 
™ !3 N ' TS *™ COMP, ; ,.SORV ATTRXtIAXCK ROU STft.EXTS Wtto m x” 
PROMOTED AND VOLUNTARY ATTENDANCE FOR OTHERS. 

m^M 11 ls different from Plan If in only one respect. Tlie Hoard of Public 
™..m ' "V "i"" n ‘'l ,,ln ' nl * •‘‘tmlenis who failed to earn promotion during tint 
ngiilar school year to attend the summer session. It is estimated that the addi- 
tional cost of this plan would he approximately Hie same ns Plan II 
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PLAN IV. A STAGGERED FOUR-QUARTER SYSTEM REQUIRING ONE-FOURTH fiKTlIE PUPILS 
TO BE OX VACATION EACH QUARTER 

The calendar your would he divided Into four quarters of 12 weeks each. Stu* * 
dents would Ik* expected to attend school three quarters during each calendar 
year. This mentis that the school authorities would have to assign the student*; so 
that 2.% percent of the students would he on vacation during each quarter juid 7o 
iKTceut would he in school. This plan has been promoted by various business 
groups (especially the Chamber of Commerce) from time to time. 

The advocates of this plan have argued, without making a cost analysis, that 
this plan would save money. As a matter of fact, this is the most extensive plan 
that has yet been proposed, assuming that the quality and quantity of the edu- 
cation program are not lowered. Under the present plan, 010% elementary 
teachers are employed. However, <1/ no teacher is to lie required to touch more 
grades tlinn she is teaching under the present plan, the Hoard would need to 
employ 1,070 elementary teachers f/.ir twelve months ns conqinrcd with employing 
elementary teachers for ten months under the present plan. 

The four-quarter plnh, with one fourth of the pupils on vacation at all time 
mul three fourths in school, actually requires that each scltool he divided into 
four^cchools. For exnmple. let us nssume that an elementary school, grades 1-0, 
has 720 pupils. If it were divided into four schools it would have four schools of 
180 puplis each with one teacher per grade, assuming thirty pupils enrolled per 
teacher. Any elementary school with less than 720 pupils could not be divided into 
four schools without increasing the number of teachers or lowering the pupil- 
teacher ratio, which would Increase school costs. 

In high schools the number of teachers employed would have to be increased 
from SH3 to 018. Thus, under Plnn IV it would require 1.077 teachers to staff the 
schools now being staffed by 1,704. Tins Is an increase of 12% i>er cent in the 
number of teachers employed. These teachers would also lie paid*20 i>or cent more 
than the ten-months’ salary they now receive liecause thev would all be teaching 
for twelve months. 

Therefore, it is estimated Hint Plnn IV probably would increase school costs hv 
more than 2.1 per cent without increasing school quality. As a matter of fact 
school quality might even be damaged under this plnn. Furthermore, wherever 
this plan has been tried, parents have objected strenuously. 

PLAN V. FOUR QUARTERS OK CONTINUOUS STUDY MAKES POSSIBLE GRADUATION FROM 

ELEMENTARY SCIIOGL ONE YEAR EARLtKR AND GRADUATION FROM SECONDARY 8CII00L 

ONE TEAR EARLIER 

Under this plnn the school year would be divided into four quarters of 11 
weeks each and all students would be required to attend all four quarters. Stu- 
dents would be in school for 44 weeks each year with a two-week Christmas vaca- 
tion and a six-week summer vacation. Thus, an elementary school pupil would 
attend school 1,100 days during five years compared with the 1.080 days he 
attends now during six years. This would mean that the six grades could be com- 
pleted In five years, which would result in n saving of approximately 10 percent 
in the spaces required for elementary school buildings. The annual operational 
cost would be approximately the same ns under the present plnn because teachers 
and other service personnel would have to be on duty 11 months of each year. 

.Similarly, secondary school students could complete the junior and senior 
high school programs in five years rather than six. This would also result in a 
saving of approximately Ifi percent in high school building costs. 

Such a plnn could reduce the number of calendar years required to complete 
the public school program from IS to 10. This would result in students entering 
college or the labor market two yours earlier than they do at present. However, to 
offset this early graduation, it would Ik* possible to change the age of entering 
school from six to seven, in which ease the students would graduate from second- 
ary school only one year younger than at present. 

No plnn of year-round school operation examined by the research staff was 
found to reduce school costs unless the plnn operated to reduce school enroll- 
ment It was found that school enrollment theoretically could be reduced 10% 
percent under Plnn V but the school would operate longer. However, it is possible 
that the quality of the school program might be damaged by accelerating students 
ns much ns two years. 

This plnn would require an immediate annual increase in expenditure of 
approximately 14.7 percent However, this percentage would decline to less than 
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half that amount after Arc .rears and nfter tou rears there should be n rednr. 
tlou of approximately 4.23 percent In net expenditures. rCdUC 

i. .!0 pntlon of th,s l ,,nn ,s 10 openilc schools for four quarters but to iwrinlt 
pupils either to attend school all four quarters or to attend schoo? for n S 
quarters they select. It Is likely that such « plan would Increase schwl «,sN 
the quantity aud the qunll'.y of the educational program were uot reduced. 

PLAN ri. the TRIMESTER plan — TWO-THIRDS OF TIIE STUDENTS IN SCHOOL AND 
ONE-THIRD OX VACATION EACH TRIMESTER 

.tnv? «5h l,l »5? l, f f ,° r , thc *° bc dlrldetl into three trimesters of 75 

j!" JS cnch- All students would attcud schools for two trimesters each rear and 
Jms ou vacatlou for one trimester, lo conqieiisntc for the shortened number of days. 
Uic sch«sd diiy would Imre lo be V/j hours In length. It Is possible that this 
pinu might lower school quality. Insofar as the researchers coulil determine. no 
school system in the Luiteil States has as yet attempted to operate under this plan. 

. * Ihis plan would also l>e more expensive than the present plan. It is estimated 
1 u Vi U V ' v °uld iucrease school costs abonts 0 percent aud at the same time 
probably reduce the quality of the educational program. 



VLAN VII. THREE TRI M ESTERS OF CONTINUOUS STUDY I‘ROVII>IN0 FOR STUDENTS TO 
GRADUATE. ONE YEAR EARLY IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND ONE YFJiR EARLY IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 

Under this plan, the school year Would be divided into three trimesters of 10 
weeks or i5 days each. This plan would keep the pupils in school for a total of 
•I.* weeks each year with a two-week Christmas vacation and a five- week sum- 
mer vacation. This program Is shnilnr to the four quatlers of continuous study 
in that an elementary pupil could complete the six grades in five calendar years 
The secondary pupils could complete the junior and senior high school In five 
calendar years. 

The cost of nitrating Plan VII would Ik? practically Identical with Plan V. 
Therefore. It is estimated that eventually net school cx]>end!tiircs could he re- 
duced approximately 4.23 per cent per year. It would require an Increase in 
school funds of approximately 14.7 per cent to inaugurate Plan VII. This in- 
crease would gradually Ik? reduced, ami nfter ten years the anticipated reduction 
of 4.23 i»er cent in net ex|»eiidl hires should be realized. 



FLAX VIII. OPERATE ALL SCHOOLS FOR 2 10 DAYS PROVIDINO CONTINUOUS STUDY FOR ALL 
PUPILS. PROVIDE ONE ADDITIONAL YEAR OF ENRICHING STUDY IN TIIE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL AND OR AU U ATE ONE YEAR EARLY IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 

The primary purpose of Plan VIII Is not to reduce school exi>enditures but to 
Increase the quality level and to obtain a greater return from the funds now 
being expended. 

I mler Plan VIII pupils would have one year of enrichment and one rear of 
acceleration. The additional cost of initiating this plan would he approximately 
11 percent, hut after eleven years of o|H»ratlon this plan would reduce school 
costs by an estimated .72 |»er cent. Attention is directed to the fact that Plan 
VIII Would provide almost one year of enrichment and one year of acceleration 
for slightly less money than the cost of the present school program. Therefore 
of all hie plans considered, the 210 day continuous progress school progrnnl 
gives the greatest return lie r dollar exiiended when lioth quantity and qualltv 
of the program are taken Into consideration. 



THE NEW YORK STUDIES 



The New York State Department of Education has made more extensive studies 
of extended school year designs than any other agency.* Tne New York Depart* 
ment of Education has given primary emphasis to the development of extended 
school year designs that potentially reduce school costs without reducing, and 
hopefully increasing, the quantity and/or quality of educational services pro- 



' a Scc: Economy and Tncren*ed Educational Opportunity through Extended Echool Year 

nSfJ** ^ }rfl . r Program*. published In MRS. The Unlvrndty of 

the State of New York, The State Education Department. Albany, New York. } 1 
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vided. and to designs that do not increase school costs but potentially increase the 
quantity nud/orq /a lity of services provided. 

Thomas, ‘ Consultant in Hdueiitionitl Research for the New York State Depart* 
niont of Education. stated the following about the potential savings through ex- 
tended school year plans: “School Systems can c.\|K*et to save money with the 
adoption of nil extended school year program through the reduction of the num- 
ber of touching positions and the release of classrooms brought about by the 
decrease in total school enrollment.** This conclusion was based on the assump- 
tion that pupils would be accelerated one year in six. assuming a school year of 
from 210 to 215 days. However, the New York State Education Department rec- 
ommended Mint not more than one year of acceleration Ihj provided fair in ex- 
tended school year plans. 8 This recommendation corresponded with the recom- 
mendation of tlie Florida Educational Research and Development Council. 

In 1008, the New York State Education I)c|«irtmcnt recommended that con- 
sideration Ik* given to the "multiple trails plan** for extending the school term.* 
Some variations of this plan do not rely upon pu|dl acceleration to obtain econ- 
omy or educational goals. The financial implications of the extended school year 
designs studied l»y the New York State Deiinrtmcntof Education are summarized 
briefly below. 

The Staggered Four Quarter Plan . — Tills is the same as Plan IV studied by the 
Florida Educational Research and Development Council. The Department roe- 
ommeuded against the adoption of tills plan primarily Iteonase of public opposi- 
tion to it and tlie difficulty of its nd ui III 1st ration in school districts maintaining 
small schools. 7 

The Trhucxtrr Design For Seen tutor if School *. — Trimester designs considered 
were based ii|ioii tlie division of a lengthened school year into th»vo t>8 te 
day trimester segments. All pupils would lie required to attend all th*iv tt-mos* 
tors each year. This plan is similar to Plan VII studied by tlie Klerbb, Equ.-n- 
tb u Research and Development Council witli the except ion that It was p!i.tm?d 
to apply to secondary schools only varying in length from four to six years. This 
plan provides for one year of acceleration in high school without reducing tlie 
quantity of educational services provided for pupils. For example, the lengthened 
seliool year would make it possible, after a transition period, to reduce tlie en- 
rollment of u six year high school from 1800 pupils to 1500 by eliminating one 
year and giving the pupils tin* same number of days of schooling in five years 
that they Imd been receiving in six years. No estimate was given of tlie per- 
centage of reduction in tlie budget which could Ik* anticipated. However, the 
conclusion wrs drawn t lint there would he an immediate increase in costs dur- 
ing tlie transition |>eriod and Intern reduction. 8 

The Multiple Traits Extended Sehoot Year Plan For Serondorg Sehont *. — This 
plan is designed to lie inaugurated by boards of education in four stiiges. Stage 
1 is designed primarily to provide additional classroom space immediately in 
overcrowded schools, it provides for a reduction in the number of classes taken 
each day by a student but extends the seliool year sufficiently (for example to 
210 days) so Mint the student receives the same n mount of class time tlint lie 
would receive under the traditional 180 day term. Stage II provides for pupil 
acceleration; Stage III provides for enrichment. es|N»cially for slow progress 
pupils; and Stage IV for continuous progress with or without acceleration. 8 
The Department stated that "tlie potential economic advantages inherent in this 
plan exceed those of any otln-r k mown extended school year plan*' 1 * hut went oil 
to state Mint it luis yet to he tested in actual practice. 

The Quadrlmester /Von.—' This plan is based u|*>n dividing the lengthened 
school year into four 52-55 day qundrimesfers. and requiring all students it. 
attend all four quarters. It Is similar to Plan V studied by the Florida Educa- 
tional Research and Development Council except that acceleration is limited :••> 



4 Oeorce I. Tliomns, Extended Sehont Year Dctifjn*. Albany. Xi-u Ycck; The rnlv*»rrflv 
nf the State of New York. Tbe State Education Reji.irhnent. 10IU1. r». 7. 

a Tbe Slate KdnenMnn Department. Settina the titaqe toe Enlightened Srfioot Year ? : ,v 
firams. Albany. N.Y. : The University of the State of New York, the Stnte Kducntion 
inent. 1fW8. p. 111. / 

* Ibid, p. 87. I 

» Ibid, pp. Hl-52. ; 

■ Tblfi. p. ru. 

* Tbtd. p. 50. 

» Ibid, p. 87. 
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vi-ur of mci'lcnilion ih.rin K K ru.l.-s K-1S“ H is similar l« l" V Il r™ 
niciiiiiMi by the Horiihi Kilnctilbmnl Iti-si-an-li and t >«• v.-lomiuni i'tmm-il \V ' 

i!|! lt „,v K ! , u!nLVl' ,, T!it i "‘; rwlst>,i t '°f, , 1 of 1 I " l,lM, i" K " ,ls I' 1 '"' Ik? nppn.xl- 

III pert cut. I his (umpires with I ho estimati* „f mi II nenint It ,n»m 

York 's?in , . U i»* ,° r l' 1 " Iffsiniri-li ami l >«• v«>lt>|>uiciu Cnnaell. Tlie New 

.... k * ‘ nepurtmeut of hdiHlilloii estimated that after Hie Iniiixllion i M . r i IM i 

lit savings .‘xpet.ses al<»><. will |,n"|.™.m,re "l.m. iJ 

iii’i'ilril to make Hu* IniiKiT srliiMtl ,vcar NelfsnstaliditK."’' Tills tinielitsiitii als.t 
iniTM-omiHl! 1 , U ‘ " f " ,e F,orWtt Kiliuiitlomil Kosenreh and Develop 

SI' M MAKV 

iv.?| i, ti. Il T !,r ' l, | ,,iVisi, . ,n " f "r Ktlii.-ntlon Association In IOCS 

w ill. h | IT’ 10 ‘ "" , h , e n*<hcduled school year or tin* extended school vi*ar 
whiil hail been fiitu pli tiil up to that time.*- In general. that rvscarrli sumiimrv 
i orroliorali'il ll a- findings of tin* Florida and the NVxv York studios and did not 
produce any additional (hidings of liiuiticial signiliranco. 

A review of Hu* nwnrcli <ki the financial implications of extended school vear 

«..i. ?i W " R M,, ! t ‘ r,!,k '' , ‘. 1 !' or ' l, ‘ r •••‘torndiK* whether the initiation of extended 
. « hool jenr plans wouli! increase or decrease sehool eosts, or whether anv such 
Idans ndchl provide increased eilneutional l.enollt.s ri -eel veil from a given anionnt 
of dollars invested in eilnealion. The linaneial researeh in this area is limited— 

•t**. j l*^* ' involving east benefit studies. However, suflMcnt evidetiec is 

.nailahle lo indicate I lie follott lug : 

I. Several exteuilcii school year plans are available which, when initially in- 
stalled will inerease selionl eosts a innxiniutn of 10 to II iicrveni. hut after the 
transit ion jieriod will result In no increase or even it small reduction In rusts 
wliUr providing a greater quantity or hotter quality of ednmtloiml service*. 

-. Intended school year Maas which provide for enrichment only with no 
pupil acceleration and with voluntary pupil pa rtici tuition mav result in nn in- 
**rca sc in school costs of up to live or six percent. 

* So,,u * extended school year designs develo)M*d priuniriiv to save class room 
spatv may actually Increase o|x*ruting costs more than the building eosts that 
may he saved. Such plans usually have n short life and are not likely to lie of 
iitttcli consequence in. the future. 

4. There will Ik* a substantial increase in tile ntiiiilicr of .school districts provid- 
ing for extended schiKd terms in the next ten years. However, this will not Ik* n 
major factor affecting sellout expenditures. 
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YEAR-ROUND SCHOOLS-THE 45-15 PLAN 



In 1969 and 1970 Valley View School Dis- 
trict #96, Lockport, III., laid plans to revise its 
school year calendar so that its school buildings 
would be able to serve more pupils. The new 
calendar, called the 45-15 Continuous School 
Year Plan, has schools ooen all year long. The 
plan is educationally sound, financially desir- 
able, and legally possible. Through this plan, the 
school district anticipates a savings in building 
construction costs, a longer working year for 
some certified and noncertified employees (with 
corresponding increases in income), and quality 
education for the students. 

The 45-15 Plan calls for each student to 
attend school 45 schooldays and then have a 
15-schoolday vacation. By staggering the 
entrance dates for about one- fourth of the stu- 
dents every 15 schooldays, the first group to 
enter completes its 45 days of learning and starts 
its vacation the day the fourth group enrolls. 
Fifteen schooldays later, when the first group 
returns, the second group commences its 
acation-and so on throughout the year. Thus 
only three-fourths of the entire student body is 
in school while the other one-fourth is on vaca- 
tion. 

Through this plan the number of classrooms 
available is automatically increased by 33 per- 
cent without any additional construction. This 
allows the district to educate up to one-third 
more students without double or split shifts, 
overcrowded classrooms, or the many other 
undesirable arrangements schools which have 
outgrown their capacity have been forced to use. 
The schools are in continuous operation except 
for Saturdays and Sundays, all Illinois legal holi- 
days, a week at Christmas and Easter, and about 
2 weeks in June-July for major maintenance and 
attendance adjustments in preparation for the 
succeeding year's calendar. 

All District #96 students (about 6,000 in kin- 
dergarten through grade eight) are placed in one 
of four groups (A, B, C, or D), according to the 
neighborhood in which they live. Unless the 
parents roquest differently, all children in the 
ime family are placed on the same attendance 
.chedule, even though the children may be at 



different grade levels or at different buildings. In 
a calendar year each group attends classes 180 
days-four sessions of 45 days per session. The 
four groups always stay in the same order of 
rotation. Before each group begins school under 
the new plan, the teachers and staff members 
attend a 4-day Teacher Institute. 

Figure 1 shows the startup plan with time 
scheduled for the four Teacher Institutes. Figure 
2 shows the continuation of the plan through 
August 1972. 

Classrooms, building administrators, library 
and resource center staff members, cafeteria and 
custodial employees, and buses have been sched- 
uled on a year-round basis. Because of the size 
of the pupil population, class schedules, and the 
school calendar, electronic data processing facili- 
ties are necessary to the scheduling procedures. 
The schedule provides for special education 
pupils, pupils who transfer into District #96, 
and pupils who may be retained or advanced. 
Kindergarten classes are provided on a two* 
shift-per-day schedule. Provision has also been 
made for emergency school closing days. 



Pupil Scheduling 

Naming the students and families to be in 
each group was done by taking small geographi- 
cal areas and putting all families in the area in 
one attendance group. Each area was called a 
census unit. Prior to experimenting with various 
possible census units, a house-to-house canvass 
was taken by volunteer groups to get the most 



/Vote.- This PREP report was adapted from materials 
written by the following persons who were Involved in 
the development, implementation, and evaluation of the 
Valley View 45-15 Continuous School Year Plan: James 
R. Gove, Assistant Superintendent, and J. Patrick Page, 
Research Director, Valley View School District #96; 
William M. Rogge. Director, Valley View 45-15 Evalua- 
tion Project; Robert M. Beckwith. Manager, Education 
Department, Illinois State Chamber of Commerce; and 
James D. Bingle, President, Board 61 Education. Permis- 
sion was kindly granted for the use of copyrighted 
materials t the plan Included in this report. 
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accurate count possible of school-aged and pre- 
school-aged children. A modest fee was paid to 
the canvassers. Actual schedules were then 
worked out to see what kind of balances were 
achieved among classes and attendance groups. 
Possible difficulties can be better seen through 
an illustration. 

Assume that there are 60 pupils at the 
second-grade level at each of three schools, for a 
total of 180 pupils. Under the traditional sched- 
ule. each school would have two second-grade 
classes. Under the 45-15 plan, only 45 of these 
students would enroll on the first day of school, 
unless some other arrangements were made. At 
least three possible alternatives exist; (1) Enroll 
30 in the first and third groups, and 60 in the 
second and fourth. (Note that, if 45 students are 
at one school under the traditional plan, two 
small classes must be formed or 15 of the stu- 
dents must be bussed to another school.) This 
solution requires a study on the effect of the 
other grades, because all children from one 
family must be kept in one attendance group. 
(2) Expand or contract age or mental range 
within a class, thereby shifting some students by 
grade level. (3) Combine two groups, with the 
teacher starting with 15 pupils for 15 days, and 
then joined by 15 additional students from the 
next attendance group. 

The illustration was deliberately chosen as a 
difficult problem to solve. The actual solution to 
this type of problem was to adjust census units 
(in effect, school boundary lines) until a suitable 
balance was reached. 

Once the student scheduling had been accom- 
plished, most other problems could be solved 
readily. 



Teacher Scheduling 

Teachers could be employed for just 184 days 
(180 schooldays plus 4 days of inservice train- 
ing), or could be given longer contrtcts-up to 
244 days which would mean that the teacher 
would be employed through all of the days of 
the year during which pupils attend. Actually, 
the teachers were given as much choice about 
length of contracts as possible. As a result con- 
tracts varied from 184 days to 274 days for the 

4 



first fiscal year. Contracts for the first year 
could go from June 30, 1970, through August 
1971. Over half of the women teachers took the 
minimum contract of 184 days while about 43 1 
percent of the men teachers accepted 274 -day 
contracts. A higher number of the short con- 
tracts were issued for teachers in grades one to 
three, with 61 percent working 184 days. 

One innovation created by the teachers made 
some scheduling problems simpler for pupils and 
teachers. Three teachers would go together to 
form a "cooperative/' assuming responsibility 
for 120 pupils but with only 90 in attendance at 
any one time. About half of the teachers, kin 
dergarten through grade six, adapted this team 
approach during the first year. 



Nonteaching Professionals and Other Personnel 

As the administrators were already on 11- 
month contracts, they were, in effect, given a 
different kind of responsibility for 2 months. 
Previously, during the summer months, they 
used their time away from daily school opera- 
tions. Now since the school operates through the 
summer months they kept busy with school ( 
duties. Librarians, counselors, special teachers, 
maintenance personnel, bus drivers, and others 
were also given longer ’contracts or were 
employed for more days each year. 



Phasing In 

The district had to decide wnether to move 
gradually into the 45*15 Plan or to start three 
groups at once. They chose a gradual phasing in 
that extended from June 30 to August 11, 
1970, when the third attendance group enrolled. 
The first group, starting in June, gave up its tra- 
ditional summer vacation and instead received 
four 3-week vacations (15 schocldays), one 
during each season of th* year. The last group 
entered 0 n September \ 1970. This group not 
only received the traditional summer vacation 
but also the four 3-week vacations throughout 
the year. However, the year's academic work 
would not bt» completed until the end of August 
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1971. The phasing- in procedure, as used by Val- 
ley View, is the only feature that clearly 
treated different attendance groups in different 
ways, but only for the first year. In contrast, the 
Becky David School, St. Charles County, Mis- 
souri, began three of the four groups at once in 
order to get in all of the required schooldays. 
This must be contrasted to the "staggered quar- 
ter" plan in which one-fourth of the families 
receive "unfair" treatment by being assigned to 
winter vacations. In addition, if Valley View had 
wanted to solve the extra problems of starting 
three groups at once, then even that differential 
treatment would have been removed. However, 
the principals unanimously reported that the 
gradual phasing-in made the opening day of class- 
es the easiest that they had ever experienced. 
They had about a fourth of the opening day 
enrollment of the previous year. 



Classroom Scheduling 

Each principal and his staff were faced with a 
choice of three or more options in the assign- 
ment of classrooms to teachers and pup-1s. 
Under the "cooperative" plan three teachers 
would have three classrooms to use as they 
wished for 120 pupils, 90 in attendance at any 
one time. If a teacher had a 1B4-day contract, 
then she and her pupils would go on vacation at 
the same time, but come back to a new class- 
room because the classroom they vacated would 
be taken up by the next attendance group that 
returned when they went on vacation. If a 
teacher had a 244 -day contract and was not part 
of a cooperative team, then she could remain in 
one room but would receive a new group of 
students for each quarter. Another possibility 
would be for her to be assigned other duties, 
such as substituting during the 15 days her 
pupils were on vacation. All of these alternatives 
actually were used, plus some others. 



Other Considerations 

Many other decisions had to be made to com- 
plete the scheduling of pupils and staff, such as: 
• All children from a family were to be in the 
same attendance group. 



• A census unit should respect the sociologi- 
cal dimensions of a neighborhood. 

• Pupils within walking distance of a school 
should attend that school. 

• Pupils should remain at one school fot a 
year. 

• Class size should vary no more than in pre- 
vious years. 

• Elective courses at the junior high school 
should be equally available to all attend- 
ance gtoups. 

• The transportation policy would remain 
basically the same for the first year of oper- 
ation. 



Legal Dimensions 

Two bills were passed by the Illinois legisla- 
ture that made the 45-15 Plan legally possible 
and practical. 

House Bill 1525 provided a means for the 
district to receive State aid for operation during 
the summer months. 

Senate Bill 1438 made it possible for a school 
district to operate for 12 months, with necessary 
adjustments in pupil attendance and teacher 
contracts. Following is a copy of a communica- 
tion from the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction clarifying the Illinois legislation that 
directly applies to the 45-15 Plan. 



Method of Distributing General 
State Aid to Districts on an 
Approved Twelve-Month Calendar 

House Bill 1525 was passed by the 
Seventy -Sixth General Assembly and was 
signed into law by the Governor on 
August IB, 1969. The law authorizes the 
Superintendent c? Public Instruction to 
determine the General State Aid appor- 
tionment to districts that operate on an 
approved twelve-month calendar in 
accordance with Section 1B.B of The 
School Code of Illinois as near as may be 
applicable. The following procedure will 
follow in a school district which operates 
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on an approved twelve-month calendar 
during 1970-71. 

I. General State A*d payments in 
1970-1971 will be computod on the 
following basis: 

1. The best six months* average 
daily attendance for the 
1969*1970 school year 

2. The 1968 assessed valuation of 
the school district 

II. For the 1970-1971 school year, 
attendance shall be maintained for 
each tract. In order to compute the 
average daily attendance for a 
month, the total days of attendance 
shall be divided by the number of 
days school was in session for that 
month. The average daily attend* 
ance for the best six months of the 
fiscal year will be the initial basis for 
the 1970*1971 State Aid Computa* 
tion. Inasmuch as approximately 
seventy-five percent of the pupils 
are enrolled at any time, the best six 
months* average daily attendance 
will be multiplied by four and di- 
vided by three to determine the dis- 
trict's weighted best six months of 
average daily attendance. The aver- 
age daily attendance for pupils in 
grades 9-12 will be multiplied by 
1.25 in the State Aid calculation. 

III. General State Aid will be distributed 
to approved school districts in the 
following manner: 

1. The first General State Aid pay- 
ment may be vouchered to the State 
Auditor immediately following the 
final approval of the Common 
School Fund appropriation in an 
amount equal to approximately 



one-sixth of the district's General 
State Aid Claim entitlement for 
1970*1971 

2. Beginning September 1970, 
payments will be made to approved 
districts in the same manner as Gen 
eral State Aid payments are made to 
all districts in the State of Illinois; 
these payments shall reflect any 
prior reimbursement. 

A bill was introduced on April 22, 1970, 
into the Illinois State Senate by Senator 
8ilbert to amend Chapter 122, Para- 
graphs 10-19.1 and 10 20.12 of the 
school code to allow for a full school 
year for one or mere schools in a dis- 
trict. It was signed into law by Governor 
Ogilvie on June 29, 197Q, the day before 
the school began the 45-15 Plan. The leg 
islation read: 

Any school district may, by resolu- 
tion of its board, operate one or 
more schools within the district on a 
full year school plan approved by 
the Superintendent of Public In 
struction. Any board which operates 
under this Section shall devise a plan 
so that a student's required attend- 
ance in school shall be tor a mini- 
mum term of 180 days of actual 
attendance, including not more than 
four institute days, during a twelve- 
month period, but shall not exceed 
185 days. Under such plan, no 
teacher shall be required to teach 
more than 185 days. A calendar of 
180 days may be established with 
the approval of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 
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RESEARCH ON USE OF YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL PLANS 



Many descriptions are available about early 
programs such as those put into operation by 
Bluffton, Indiana 1 * (1904-15). Newark. New 
Jersey- (1912-31), Nashville, Tennessee' 
(1927-32), Aliquippa, Pennsylvania 4 (1928-38), 
and Ambridgo, Pennsylvania*. In each of these, 
the regular curriculum was extended into the 
summer months, with some measure of compul- 
sory attendance. In contrast is the far greater 
number of school systems that have moved into 
summer programs with voluntary attendance 
and with remedial and enrichment objectives. 
Generally, these programs have only employed 
part of the faculty and used only part of the 
physical facilities. They added to overall school 
costs and have been justified in tern's of improv- 
ing the equality of educational services. Actual 
use of the year-round school calendar occurred 
on July 1, 1969, in a single school, the 8ccky 
David School of the Francis Howell Public 
School District in St, Charles County, Missouri/* 
Valley View School District, however, is the first 
to use it systemwide. The importance of the 
"equal" treatment for all families seems evident 
when reviewing the history of many other yrar* 
round operations that have ceased, Schoenfcld 
and Schmitz 7 concluded in their review that one 
of the major deterrents has been the unfairness 
felt by the community when one-fourth of the 
families must take winter vacations as required 
in the staggered quarter system, the most used 
pattern for year-round operations by public 
schools until many efforts to extend the school 
year to 200 or more regular schooldays. Ralph 
Kimbrough/ in a recent conference on the 
extended school year, completely dismissed the 
staggered quarter plan with (his remark, "With 
the multitude Qf year-round plans available 
today, the traditional four-quarter plan is one of 
the most unworkable plans proposed. I no 
longer consider it a feasible plan." 

Since all earlier experiments in year-round 
school operations, other than voluntary attend- 
ance summer programs, have gone out of exist- 
ence, it seems optimistic to hope that those 



beginning now-such as the program at Atlanta, 
Georgia, or in Nova High School, Fort Lauder- 
dale. Florida-are assured of permanence unless 
left on a voluntary basis; 

It is difficult to draw many firm conclusions 
about these efforts that would be good guide- 
lines for school districts today. Many of the con- 
clusions drawn by others arc obviously laden 
with prior points of view and not on go6d evi- 
dence collected about the programs. Yet the 
various accounts can be gleaned for some tent a 
. tivc conclusions: 

1. Since compulsory attendance, year round pro- 
grams have not Iwcome institutionalized, the 
few earlier experiments must be judged as 
idiosyncratic illustrations. Some special or 
unique features contributed to the creation of 
each program. Once these disappeared, the 
progrants ended. It is not even clear from the 
historical accounts what these features might 
have been. Thus, though needs for classroom 
space and shortage of funds arc often cited as 
the chief causes of the Aliquippa and Am- 
bridge programs, other districts faced similar 
shortages but did not move to a year-found 
operation. More than financial stress was 
involved. 

2. With the possible exception of the Newark 
program, rigorous evaluation designs were not 
applied to the earlier year-round programs. 
One critical review'* summed up the literature 
as reporting ". . . very little factual data" and 
providing "little evidence to condone or con- 
demn year-round school operation." How- 
ever, more useful information is being 
collected now, such as on the program in 
Missouri. 1 0 

3. Tha concepts and terminology are mixed and 
confusing. Some writers view a year-round 
operation as a broad, even fundamental con- 
cept, worthy enough to serve as a central, 
organizing theme. Other writers see all of the 
ideas as minor extensions of other well- 
established concepts and practices. A year- 
round operation, to them, is an application of 
good management practices, a view expressed 
in the U.S. Office of Education publication 
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£x tended Use of School Facilities . 1 1 What- 
ever the terminology, five specific variables or 
criteria are involved that will define most of 
the unique features of the various plans so far 
created: 

a. Is attendance mandatory during the whole 
school year except when a pupil is sched- 
uled for vacation? 

b. Is the established curriculum available dur- 
ing all periods of the school year? 

c. Can students accelerate their attendance so 
that they will graduate in less time? 

d. Does each family have the same vacation 
pattern? 

e. Is the year divided into two, three, or four 
parts or periods? 

Other variables are also involved, such as 
whether teachers are on a full- year contract or 
not. However, the other variables seem less 
related to the terminology problems than the 
first five. The five variables make possible at 
least 32 different combinations. This prob- 
ably is the prime explanation for tlie confu 
sion in terminology. 



4. Many different reasons are given by the 
people associated with the various programs 
for establishing, maintaining, and ending the 
programs. The reasons given seem to reflect 
both the biases of the reporters and some of 
the true events. Stated explanations vary from 
strictly financial pressures (which in turn, 
may explain little, for these pressures flow 
from many other causes) to concerns for qual- 
ity improvements in education. 

5. More than in almost any other educational 
innovation introduced into the public schools 
during this century, the community is a 
powerful factor in year-round operations. 
Other innovations do not so clearly affect the 
family. Many families can be unaware of 
modern mathematics, addition of school 
counselors, or the addition of new courses. 
Many families can be aware of but be little 
affected by school consolidation or the build 
ing of school libraries. However, change jn 
school vacation patterns is both highly visible 
and demanding of family adjustments, some- 
times even if the family has no children in 
school. 
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PREPARATION FOR THE 45*15 PLAN 



Birth of an Idea 

The Valley View School District #96 grew 
out of consolidation of five small, rural districts 
in 1953, with an initial enrollment of 89 pupils. 
Since that time the district has grown phenome- 
nally with continual school enrollment crises. 
These crises plus the drop in the assessed valua- 
tion per pupil from $71,083 in 1960 to $23,472 
in 1968 prompted the school board in August 
1969 to study the problem of crowded class 
rooms. 

There were several courses of action open to 
the district: 

• Allow class sizes to continue to increase 

« t a ase space in area churches 

• Adrpt a double shift or split-shift program 

• Af*</ly to the Illinois School Building Com- 
mission for special assistance 

• Use the existing schools in the summer 

• Combinations of these 

Allowing class sizes to increase was not con- 
sidered. Double-shift operation was considered 
an undesirable and temporary measure, not 
appropriate to a long-term problem. 

Application was made to the Illinois School 
Building Commission for an emergency con- 
struction program. (The Commission had been 
created in 1957 to assist school districts in situa- 
tions such as Valley View found itself.) How- 
ever, a backlog of applications from around the 
State would over-expend the legislative appro- 
priations allocated for the Commission's use. 

At the suggestion of the superintendent, the 
topic of a year-round operation was opervtd The 
board moved quickly, passing a resolution that a 
full study be made of a staggered plan that 
would allow just three-fourths of the students to 
be enrolled at one time. The result was the 
development and eventual adoption of the 45-15 
Plan starting June 30, 1970. 



Informing the Community 

How was the community to be won over to 
the idea? Community resistance had clearly 
doomed all earlier plans eventually. 



The district, in informing the public of its 
intentions, took deposition that the 45*15 Plan 
was "born of necessity." That necessity involved 
several factors: 

• The State of Illinois limited the indebted- 
ness of the district to 5 percent of its as- 
sessed valuation. 

• Industrial and commercial development in 
the district had not kept pace with the pop- 
ulation growth. Per-pupil assessed valuation 
had declined sharply and the district had 
exhausted its legal bonding power. 

• In addition to its rapid pupil growth in 
grades 1 through 8, the State of Illinois 
required all elementary districts to offer a 
half-day kindergarten program starting in 
1970-71. 

• By the end of the 1969-70 school year, the 
district would already be operating its 
schools beyond desirable capacities without 
kindergarten. 

The problem of informing the community 
about the adopted 45-15 Plan was tackled much 
like a political campaign, with meetings, coffee 
hours, spot radio announcements, printed mate- 
rials, slides and tape presentations, and dozens 
of similar ideas. 

Questions on the plan were anticipated and 
answers provided in a special booklet distributed 
by the Education Department of the Illinois 
State Chamber of Commerce. Some of these 
questions and their responses provide additional 
information on the plan: 



Will learning opportunities improve? 

One of the beneficial aspects of the 45-15 
Plan is the opportunity for improving the stu- 
dent's educational program. In the 45-15 Plan 
the child is evaluated every 45 schooldays, or 
about the same span of time schools presently 
issue report cards. If it is found desirable to have 
the student repeat his school work, the school, in 
consultation with the parents, will enroll the 
child in the next scheduled 45-day school period 
which covers the seme learning experience. As a 
result the child does not lose a whole year in his 
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academic and social development. This same 
procedure con be utilized in reverse by tlie fast 
learner to advance at a pace more appropriate 
with his abilities. 

The 45*15 Plan also of fers greater flexibility 
in curriculum planning. Some subjects are cur- 
rently "stretched out" or "squeezed into" the.< 
present two semesters which in most school dis 
tricts customarily constitutes a 9-month period. 
The 45*day learning period provides a more 
practical time sequence for teaching subjects 
that fit better into a shorter or longer tiinu span. 
Specialized subjects might be taught whose con- 
tent cannot be justified in terms of the present 
time blocks. 

Under the traditional 3-month vacation child- 
ren have considerable time to forget wha I they 
learned. Wtien school commences in September, 
the teacher must spend several weeks or more 
reestablishing good study habits and reviewing 
tlie work of the previous year. This nonproduc- 
tive time is considerably reduced with shorter 
out more frequent vacation periods. By the end 
of the 3 weeks most children are sufficiently 
"rested" and mothers sufficiently "frustrated" 
so as to welcome a return to school. 



How will vacation and recreational opportunities 
increase? 

Although many citizens take vacations 
throughout the year, most families "hit the high- 
way" during the summer. Because of crowded 
highway and vacation facilities some families 
remain home to avoid this summer congestion. 
Now there is encouragement to plan vacations 
for Florida in the winter, Vermont at maple 
syrup time, or hiking up the Smokey Mountains 
in the fall. All seasons of the year become vaca- 
tion seasons. A redistribution of time for out- 
door recreational and camping opportunities can 
provide a more efficient utilization of park 
facilities without overtaxing 1 1 teir use during the 
summer. 

Community recreation agencies can carry out 
a program of activities appropriate for every 
season and employ fulhtime, professionally 
trained personnel to conduct them. Swimming 
pools, ball diamonds, basketball courts, football 



fields, ice skating ponds, etc will be less 
crowded during the day, thus affording thos^ on 
vacation more enjoyment and use of these facili- 
ties. Private summer camps can become almost 
year-round camps with an emphasis on outdoor 
winter sports. 



Won't the cold of winter or the boat of summer 
interfere with vacations or the learning process? 

Not necessarily. Heat waves occur in spring 
and fall and a cold wave in tlie summer lias more 
than once spoiled a vacation. No conclusive evi- 
dence has been produced to show that a child's 
ability to learn is significantly impaired because 
of hot or cold weather. If heat were really an 
obstacle, summer school would not he enjoying 
increased popularity. Under the 45-15 arrange- 
ment no single group of cNIdron at tends school 
an entire season during which hot or cold 
periods are most prevalent. Further, more and 
more new schools are being constructed witlvair 
conditioning. 



Will school vandalism be reduced? 

A child's maturing process sometimes gets 
him into mischief. Too often innocent mischief 
turns into destructive vandalism to schools as 
they stand vacant during the summer months 
when all children are on the streets. However, 
with the presence of many students and teachers 
at school to see "who dunnit," students on vaca- 
tion will be less inclined to hang around school 
witnout a valid purpose. If school window 
breakage alone could be cut by 50 percent, it 
would save millions of tax dollars across the 
Nation -dollars which could be put to work for 
educational improvement. 



How is the working mother to care for her 
school child who wilt be home several 3- week 
periods? 

For that matter, how is the child cared for 
during the traditional summer vacation? If the 
mother employs someone to cafe for the child 
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nothing has changed, except that she employs 
someone for shorter but more frequent periods. 
If she takes a leave from her job during the sum- 
mer she can now arrange to take only 3 weeks at 
a time, four times a year. Obviously, her 
employer's cooperation is necessary to work out 
this new schedule. It's a matter of exchanging 
one set of habits for another. Even the high 
school girl who babysat during the summer can 
work during the 3-weck periods when she, too, 
is on her vacation. 



Is summer employment gone? 

Traditionally many youths depend upon sum- 
mer employment to help provide for their 
personal and school expenses through the year. 
Yet it becomes increasingly difficult for high 
school students to obtain summer jobs in the 
face of their swelling numbers along with hun- 
dreds of thousands of college students who 
return home looking for summer work. 

During the summer of 1970, the United 
States 8ureau of Labor Statistics estimated 2.7 
million students between the ages of 16 and 21 
were seeking summer jobs, 650,000 of which 
were unsuccessful. Under the 45-15 Plan stu* 
dents and employers can arrange a sequential 
employment schedule which would provide 
year-round employment with a different group 
of students being employed every 3 weeks and 
then returning after the next 9-week school 
interval. While this is an obvious simplification 
and numerous details must be worked out, it is a 
definite possibility. 



Won't there be an increased workload in keeping 
school records? 

On the surface it would appear more paper 
work is required with more frequent enroll- 
ments, etc. 8ut at each enrollment period only 
one-fourth of the records are handled at one 
time. 8y spreading the workload, the clerical 
and teaching staffs are not swamped with the 
entire chore in the fall and again in the spring. 

The student is considered as continuously 
enrolled regardless of whether he is in school or 



out on vacation. This helps reduce repetitious 
recordkeeping. Only the enrollment of those 
who graduate or move out of the district would 
be dropped. 

No longer is valuable educational time lost 
while teachers and pupils "pack up shop" for 
the summer or "open shop" in the fall. Even 
physicians and dentists can appreciate the spread 
of students' health examinations throughout the 
year. 

Are teachers required to teach year-round? 

In Valley View the teacher js provided with 
several employment options. Throughout the 
year he can teach 45 class days followed by a 15 
schoolday vacation. Or the teaclier can teach 
successive 45-day sessions in various combina- 
tions with 15-day vacation periods. The maxi- 
mum term of employment possible under this 
arrangement is 11 1/2 months. Compensation is 
increased correspondingly and gone is the need 
to hunt for summer employment. 

Those teaching 11 1/2 months (244 days) in 
the Valley View district earn one-third more 
than under the traditional 9-month (184 days) 
salary schedule. 

Meanwhile, the teacher interested in college 
work for an advanced degree can make arrange- 
ments for a leave of absence during tire period of 
time most consistent with the college term and 
return to the district at the start of the next 
45-schootday session. It is no longer necessary to 
wait until the following September to return to 
the classroom. 

According to Valley View officials, the rate of 
teacher turnover is down from previous years. 
Of the 240 teachers employed, 98 percent of the 
men chose to work longer than the traditional 
school year as did 45 percent of the women 
teachers. 

When can school maintenance be conducted? 

Time for school maintenance must be con- 
sidered by any district embarking upon a year- 
round plan. With careful forethought and 
advance planning, most major maintenance proj- 
ects, disruptive to class sessions, can be cared for 
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during times all the four groups are not in 
school. Valley View has three such periods— 
Christmas vacation, spring vacation, and mid 
summer when almost 2 weeks are available as 
the district adjusts its schedule to lit into the 
calendar ol the coming year. 



Will there be a loss in State aid money? 

State aid will not be lost as it applies to 
school districts in Illinois. The School Code of 
Illinois now authorizes the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to determine the General 
State Aid apportionment to districts that oper- 
ate on an approved 12-month calendar. The 
average daily attendance for the best 6 months 
of the fiscal year will be the initial basis for the 
1970-71 State aid computation. Inasmuch as 
approximately 75 percent of the pupils are 
enrolled at any time, the best 6 months' average 
daily attendance will be multiplied by four and 
divided by three to determine the district's 
weighted best 6 months average daily attend- 
ance. 

The Office of Public Instruction provided out- 
standing assistance and cooperation to the Val- 
ley View district to effect a smooth financial 
transition onto the 45*15 Plan. The district 
received one-sixth of its general State aid entitle- 
ment for 1970-71 immediately following the 
final approval of the Common School Fund 
Appropriation. This advance payment resolved 
any financial problems during the initial startup. 



Does a year*round p5an lower school taxes? 

Here is a question for real argument and one 
most often used to build support for or against 
year-round operation. The Valley View school 
board was straightforward with its citizens. It 
pointed out that the need still existed for addi- 
tional construction to accommodate enrollment 
growth. And with inflation school taxes could 
not be lowered. Rather, a slower rate of tax 
increase than otherwise necessary would allow 
the district to maintain and perhaps improve the 
quality of the present program since the money 
is spent more efficiently. 



In all probability, it will take several years for 
any real economies to be realized. The mos» 
immediate effect is to gain one additional class 
room for every three now in existence. The need 
for additional construction is reduced as well as 
the cost ol debt service, building operation and 
maintenance, depreciation, etc. 

Other economies or efficiencies ol operations 
readily can be realized by reflecting on preced- 
ing aspects of the Valley View 45-15 Continuous 
School Year Plan. With continued inflation 
school costs throughout the Nation will increase. 
With the efficient utilization of personnel, space, 
and equipment, the rate of increase can be 
reduced. 



Could operating schools year* round cost more? 

Perhaps the major determinant of whether 
there are economies to be realized is the objec- 
tive of year-round school operation. As men- 
tioned earlier, various types of plans have been 
developed. The objective of some plans is pri- 
marily to provide educational enrichment with 
the opportunity to offer a greater variety o. 
courses. As curriculum expands so does overall 
cost. 



Other plans are intended to promote student 
acceleration by a reduction of the formal educa- 
tion time from the traditional 12 years or 
encourage attendance during the summer on a 
voluntary basis— similar to summer school-but 
allow the student to take a vacation at another 
time of the year, or reduce his course load. Still 
other objectives are possible. School districts 
with over-crowded classrooms can operate year- 
round to reduce class size. Antiquated schools 
built at the turn of the century-now danger- 
ously outdated and saddled with high mainte- 
nance costs-can be retired through redistribu- 
tion of students, to adjacent schools. 



Depending upon the major" 6bjectives,j>ther 
than efficient utilization of classroom space, If* 
can be very easy for the detractors of year-round 
school operation to insist costs will be greater. 
The local school board and its staff must define 
the scope of the educational program a com 
munity wants and is willing to support. 
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To put the total costs (capital and opera- 
tional) into proper perspective, they must be 
compared on a per-pupil basis against the total 
costs had the district remained on a 9 month 
year with no change in the quality and breadth 
of education program. 

Some will point out that any saving on capital 
expenditures is, on a percentage basis, a rela- 
tively small item in the school budget and not 
worth getting "worked up about" Yet even a 
small percent can mean many dollars-hard-to- 
get dollars which, if needed, would be more 
productive applied toward the education pro- 
gram rather than building more classrooms. 

Will the Valley View 45-15 Continuous School 
Year Plan work in any community? 

To be workable, any plan must be tailored to 
the educational needs and aspirations of each 



community. The 45-15 Plan, as presently struc- 
tured, would probably not work in those school 
districts with small enrollments at each school. 
Ideally, there should be a sufficient number of 
students to justify at least one class for every 
grade level during each 45-day class period. 

The 45-15 Plan was tailor-made by and for 
Valley View-an elementary district, kindergar- 
ten through grade eight. It was designed with the 
major objective of acquiring additional class- 
rooms without resorting to split or double shifts. 

The Lockport West High School, to which 
most of the Valley View students graduate, is 
now on double shifts. There already Is a growing 
interest to convert the high school to some type 
of 45-15 Plan. A high school of sufficient stu- 
dent enrollment could adopt many of the basic 
approaches to the plan but would have addi- 
tional problems to work out. 
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FINANCIAL COSTS 



The Valley View School District #96 adopted 
the 45-15 Plan because the district had 
exhausted its legal limits (5 percent of assessed 
evaluation) in raising taxes for the construction 
of new buildings. It is not possible to say what 
would be the ultimate limits the taxpayers 
would have imposed upon themselves, but 
because the legal limit had been reached, the 
district was forced to consider other alternatives. 
Double shifts had been tried on a small scale but 
were disliked by pupils, educators, and parents 
alike. Some space was gained temporarily by 
large class sizes, another alternative not accept- 
able to anyone. Hence, some form of an ex- 
tended school year became more and more at- 
tractive. Initially, at least, saving money was 
not a prime motive for adopting the 45*15 Plan. 
Only later did the full implications of possible 
savings in tax dollars become evident. 

Writers on year-round operations have voiced 
opinions varying from claims of great savings to 
statements that the intention was to spend more 
money. W. Scott Bauman made a case for a 
total savings of almost 12 percent. In contrast, 
the Fulton County (Georgia) Board of Educa- 
tion issued a document 13 saying that the objec- 
tive of their plan . .is not to savtf money. . ." 
but to expand curriculum offerings throughout 
four quarters, one quarter being in the summer. 

Bauman's projections on the staggered quarter 
plan must t* considered optimistic, even unreal- 
istic. His figures showed the biggest savings in 
salaries of the instructional staff. He assumed 
that teachers would move from 1B0 days of 
instruction to 240 with a salary increase cf only 
20 percent. It seems highly unlikely that orga- 
nized teacher groups will settle for anything less 
than a full 33 1/3 percent. Not unless almost all 
of public education were to move to year-round 
operations does it seem likely that the instruc- 
tional cost per student per day might be reduced 
by year long contracts. 

Terminology itself may have helped delude 
writers into thinking that year-round contracts 
would cost less money per child, when they used 
the terms "9-month" and "11 month" con- 
tracts. Those two numbers are misleading. Most 
compulsory year-round plans, especially the 



quarter-based models, actually add one-third 
more days of work. Teachers will expect to be 
paid accordingly. 

Another factor almost never discussed in 
financial projections is the effect that year- 
round plans will have on the supply and demand 
for teachers. Each school system adopting some 
form of a year-round operation and offering 
year-long contracts reduce the need for teachers 
by one-fourth. Unless a district were expanding 
very rapidly as Valley View is, the teaching force 
would tend to be made up of older teachers 
higher on the salary schedule. Again, a long- 
range trend might counter this because a smaller 
teaching force might increase the supply and 
thereby reduce salary schedules. However, it 
seems that organized teachers will no more* let 
this happen than allow 12-month people to 
work for less per month than 9- month people. 

Bauman's other major projected savings were 
through reduced capital outlay (4.2 percent), 
plant operation (14 percent), and interest on 
debt (12 percent). These appear to be realistic - 
expectations. Of course, exact projections woulc. 
depend on depreciation schedules, building 
costs, interest rates, and other variables. 

He assumed minor savings on textbooks and 
supplies (0.3 percent), insurance and other fixed 
costs (0.1 percent), and transportation (0.1 per- 
cent). He assumed none for administration, 
plant maintenance, health and food services, and 
other programs. 

Unfortunately, good cost accounting proce- 
dures were not used in earlier year-round pro- 
grams though good figures should be available 
soon on existing programs. Most early writing 
shows only subjective conclusions or conclusions 
without support evidence. 

Finally, consideration must be given to 
another subtle but significant possibility. Tax- 
payers and legislators want action on their 
demands for more accountability. Even if the 
savings on compulsory attendance year-round 
operations amount to no more than 5 percent 
attitudes may vastly improve. For example, the 
voters of the Valley View District approved 
three referenda in August 1970, by a margin c 

2 to 1. In contrast, a large majority of referenda 
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in the Chicago Metropolitan area are presently 
failing. Perhaps educators can win better voter 
support by demonstrating through year-round 
operations that they understand and are respon- 
sive to taxpayer demands. 



Special Considerations for Valley View 

The single major saving for the Valley View 
School District is the postponement of new 
construction until the expanding enrollment is 
absolved into the classroom space gained by 
moving to the 45-15 Plan. 

On June 26, 1970, the last day of classes 
under the traditional school year, there were 
5,500 pupils enrolled. The district had a stated 
capacity of 5,290 so there already existed over- 
crowding. On June 30, 1970, the 45*15 Plan 
began. The next July 1, 1970, Illinois State law 
required public schools to offer kindergarten to 
all families who wanted it for their 5 year-olds 
(as of December 1 of the school year involved). 

This immediately raised potential enrollment 
by 660, counting each pupil as a half time equiv- 
alent, since kindergarten pupils attend half day 
sessions. In addition, the projected increase for 
grades one through eight was another 600 per 
year. 

In summary, the 45*15 Plan increased class- 
room capacity from 5,290 to 7,053, or by 1,763 
spaces. Total enrollment is expected to be equal 
to the 7,053 figure by September 1971. This 
means, in effect, that the 45-15 Plan allowed the 
school district just a little more than a year in 
postponed construction, so great is the enroll- 
ment growth. Fortunately, the 45-15 Plan will 
continue to add one- third to the capacity of new 
classroom space when building must resume. 
The next school is expected to be open by 
January 1972. When the actual costs of con- 
struction are known, then it will be possible to 
give a firm estimate on the savings to the school 
district provided by the 45*15 Plan. Lacking 
those figures, the following assumptions have 
been made about possible savings. 

Working with the Illinois School Building 
Commission, Valley View School District is 
planning a new building with a capacity of 1,125 
or the equivalent of 35 classrooms, costing 



$31,800 each. Adding sitework ($33,390) and 
movable equipment ($35,000) makes a total of 
$1,181,390. Assuming interest would raise the 
total cost ($1.80 to get $1.00) to $2,126,502 
over a 20* year period, the average cost would be 
$101,632 per year. 

Without the 45-15 Plan, this building would 
have been needed for the 1970-71 academic 
year. This would have meant an extra cost of 
nearly $81 per pupil for the 1,200 pupil enroll- 
ment increase. With the 45-15 Plan, this cost of 
construction was saved. If the savings are par- 
celled out over the total school system (6,700), 
it amounts to about $16 per pupil, or about 2 
percent of the to tat budget. 

Avid supporters of various year-round opera- 
tions may be disappointed by such a small per- 
centage figure of savings. However, several 
additional costs, if managed well, might raise 
saving* to 4 percent or 5 percent. 

First, building costs may continue to accel- 
erate. Even if interest rates should drop some in 
the near future, they will certainly be more than 
offset by construction cost increases. Hence, 
reduced construction might save more than 2 
percent. 

Second, equipment maintenance and replace- 
ment can be reduced through careful control. 
For example, if eight buses were needed during a 
S-month year, then six probably would suffice 
on a year round schedule. Maintenance would be 
for more months of the year, but on only six 
instead of eight vehicles. Of course, the savings 
on purchasing only six instead of eight buses 
might not be realized until the need arose. A 
district with stable enrollment might have to 
wait until existing equipment wore out. 

Third, many school districts pay administra- 
tive and maintenance personnel through the 
year. It is unlikely that districts would propor- 
tionately increase administrative costs if they 
increased the number of pupils served without 
increasing the number of school buildings used. 

Fourth, some savings would be realized in 
reduced need for textbooks and other instruc* 
tional materials. Instructional materials would 
be used one-third more each year and thus face 
more intense wear and tear. However, replace- 
ment is also determined by the outdating of 
materials. 
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Valley View School District anticipates some 
savings in all four of these areas, but only expert* 
ence will show the actual amount. It is less clear 
about the direction of two other costs. 

Heating in the winter is expensive in northern 
Illinois. The fuel bill for the schools during 
1969*70 totaled $40,291.67, or an average of 
$6,715.27 per school. In contrast, air condition- 
ing will cost considerably less to operate, but 
capital outlay is required. 

While equipment generally will be less costly, 
the 45*15 Plan has two characteristics that may 
raise pupil transportation costs. First, the fourth 
of the students on vacation are not all located in 
one locality of the school district. Rather, each 
neighborhood served by one school has its own 
pocket of pupils on vacation. Hence, the total 
distance traveled by the buses is not reduced by 
one-fourth when the enrollment is dropped by 
one-fourth. Second, the enrollment for each 
school is increased by one-third. In effect, this 
expands the size of the neighborhood served by 
the school. That third would tend to come from 
further out and thus be more likely eligible for 
busing. However, this factor may be less impor- 
tant in Valley View because busing is already 
used a lot to achieve class size balance. 

All of the above conjectures have been 
summed up in table 1. On the left side are the 
actual detailed costs for one pupil under a 
9-niomh year. On the right hand side are the 
projected costs in Valley View when the enroll- 
ment has gone up by ope-third. It should be 
noted that an established district with relatively 
stable enrollment might realize no savings what* 
soever by movingrto year-round operation and 
maintaining the existing quality of instruction 
until 1 or more years had passed. However, if it 
were to expand the quality of its education, 
especially by offering more days of instruction* 
then the projected savings could be immediately 
realized. 

One pleasant aspect remains, however, for 
supporters of extended- year programs. If a 
school district Is growing in enrollment, and if 
the debt retirement is great, then a greater sav* 
ings per pupil will be realized as demonstrated in 
the table. Thus, for the 1969-70 academic year, 
the district paid out almost $88 per pupil for 
debt retirement. Spreading that debt retirement 
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over a third more students would reduce the 
per-pupil cost to about $66 for debt retirement. 
In summary, the estimated savings on net cur- 
rent expenditures per pupil would be $10.39 
and on other costs, $22.59, for a total of 
$32.98. The percentages would be 1.6, 16.0, and 
4.1, respectively. 



Development and Start Up Costs 

Converting a school district calendar from the 
traditional year to an all-year operation obvi- 
ously requires a great deal of planning and devel- 
opment activity. Valley View, as the first district 
in the State to attempt such a task, carried a 
greater burden of time and cost than would be 
expected in other districts. The major portion of 
the planning effort, however, was borne by the 
regular administrative staff to the exclusion of 
other planning projects which might have nor- 
mally occupied their time and energies. 

There is no way to quantify the amount of 
administrative cost which should be charged to 
45-15 planning. One assistant superintendent 
spent the major portion of his time supervising 
the development project. An instructional super- 
visor, designated as director of research, spent 
virtually full time in various development activi- ' 
ties. Anot'ter supervisory- level staff member 
worked with teachers on teacher contract details 
for the belter part of 8 months. 

The development task must, however, be 
viewed as a total team effort which occupied the 
primary attention of the superintendent and his 
staff for about 2 years. Virtually every adminis- 
trative decision made Juring that period was 
weighed against the coming of the 45-15 Plan. 
Virtually all planning and "bull" sessions on and 
off the job had the 45-15 Plan as a topic. 

Whether this concentration interfered with or 
enhanced the normal administrative activities in 
the district is debatable. Evidence seems to favor 
the latter position. 

Identifiable costs that can be directly attrib- 
uted to the 45-15 Plan development are these: 

1 . Air conditioning • All of the district schools 
were air conditioned when constructed 
except for the original (1954) 31-room Val- 
ley View School and a 24-room section of 
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Table l.-Cost per pupil on two bases of comparison 
(Figures rounded to $1001 

Valley View 1959-70 Valley View Under 

(Enrollment 5,580) 45- 15 Plan (7.440 enrollment) 1 





Total 


Per 

pupil 


Total 


Per 

pupil 


Administration 


$ 208,000 


S 37.27 


$ 238,000- 


S 31.98 


Instruction 


2,859,300 


512.42 


3,800,000’ 


510.75 


Health 


34,200 


6.13 


4j,600 


6.13 


Operation 


389,900 


69.87 


500.000 4 


67.20 


Maintenance 


34,100 


6.11 


40,000 s 


5.38 


Fixed charges 


163,200 


29.25 


217,600 


29.25 


Other (except food) 


45,100 


8.08 


60,000 


8.06 


Net current 


$3,733,800 


$ 669.14 


$4,901,200 


$ 658.75 


Transportation 


296,400 


53.12 


390,000* 


52.42 


Debt service 


488,400 


87.53 


488.400 7 


65.65 


Capital outlay 


(766,000) 


(137.27) 


(766,000)* 


(102.96) 




$ 784,800 


$ 140.65 


$ 878,400 


$ 118.06 


TOTAL 


$4,518,600 


$ 809.78 


$5,779,600 


$ 776.82 



1 Assumes enrollment expanded one-third and no inflation. 

2 Assumes two additional administrators, one to help with scheduling. 

3 Assumes some savings in small equipment and materials. 

4 Assumes ianitors work fewer hours during vacation periods. 

5 Assumes some increase in repairs but not proportionately. 

6 Assumes some savings in equipment but this may be optimistic because extended routes may 
wipe out this difference. 

7 Actually interest would drop a bit each year as principal is paid off. 

8 An expenditure but not chargeable because it is reflected already through debt retirement. 
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Park View School. The district had suffi- 
cient funds to air condition both schools 
but decided instead to completely replace 
the heating system at Valley View with an 
alhyear system of heating and cooling. The 
cost of that system was $200,000. 

The 24-room section of Park View was 
air conditioned by the summer of 1971 at a 
cost of approximately $80,000. 

Air conditioning is also being provided in 
several auxiliary areas of the other schools 
at a cost of about $47,000. 

2. Professional staff committee • When the 
district had developed a definitive course of 
action, a work gfoup was formed from the 
professional staff. Members of this group 
were paid $5 per hour and served over a 
period of 7 months, lhe total outlay for 
this effort was $3,000. 

3. Consultant expenses . The district was 
greatly concerned about the variety of 
administrative details that would require 
attention in the development and imple- 
mentation of the 45*15 Plan. An outside 
consultant was commissioned to supervise 
the scheduling tasks and perform other 
administrative duties during 1969 and 
1970. The total cost of the consultant con- 
tract was $17,900 over the 2*year period. 

4. Funded activities • Several projects relating 
to the development of the 45-15 Plan were 
initiated as a result of outside funding. 
These included; 

a. A feasibility study supported by the U.S. 
Office of Education through the small 
grant program administered by the 
Regional Officeof the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
grant was $10,000. 

b. Several small receipts from the State of 
Illinois to assist in the preparation of 
information materials. These totaled 
approximately $1,500. 

c. The research grant from the US . Office 
of Education which supported the design 
of further research and evaluation to be 
conducted in the district and the prepar- 
ation of this report. That grant 
amounted to $43,800. 
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d. A demonstration project conducted 
under title III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act to handle visi- 
tors to the district. Support of this proj- 
ect through June 1971 amounts to 
$38,000. 

e. Further evaluation activities, beginning 
November 1, 1970, conducted under 
support from the Office of the Superin. 
tendent of Public Instruction in the 
amount of $16,000 through June 30 
1971. 

In all cases of funded orojects, of course, 
additional time is required by the district staff in 
supervision and participation. 

In addition to the development costs men- 
tioned above, there were other costs less easily 
quantified which were onetime or start-up 
expenditures. 



Teacher Salary Cash Flow 

Many districts, Valley View included, follow 
the practice of issuing teacher paychecks over 12 
months rather than just during the regular 
school year. The total annual salary is, of course, 
the same, but the teacher is receiving salary on a 
regular basis and the district has use of a portion 
of the salary money into the summer. 

Since the 45-15 Plan began its operation in 
June rather than September of the 1970-71 
school year, the new year payroll for some teach- 
ers began in July 1970. This represented no 
actual increase in salary outlays, but the acceler- 
ated cash flow should be viewed as costing the 
district something in interest un short-term debt 
(tax anticipation warrants). The actual case, 
however, was that the State of Illinois agreed to 
advance State aid payments to help finance this 
cash flow lag. 



First Summer Staff Assignments 

The plan chosen by the district to phase in 
the four pupil groups caused some inefficiencies 
in staff assignments during the first 30 days of 
school. From June 30 to July 20 only one- 
fourth of the pupils (one*third of the new 
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service level) were in school. A conesponU^fi It is important to financial analysis of the 
number of classroom teachers returned to work 45-15 Plan to compare this method of enlarging 

with these pupils, but in certain cases teaching the school system capacity against other 

specialists and supervisory staff were under- methods of accomplishing the same end effect 

utilized in terms of pupil-teacher ratio. Of rather than to compare the 45-15 syste n against 

course, the builoings were open and operating as the smaller capacity system it replaces, 

if ail pupils were present. Between July 21 and On the other hand, it must be noted that 
August 10, the pupil load was at two-thirds of these differences are of a short term nature. The 

the new operating level, and on August 11 the two new principals that Were ’’not hired” at the 

third group of pupils arrived to bring the pupil outset of the 45*15 Plan’s operation may apiwai 

load to capacity. in the district’s administrative organization as 

Although costs can be attributed to the instructional superusors or district office profes 

under utilization of staff in this first summer, sional staff within a shoit period of time. It can 



the district believes that the adjustment period 
was valuable, not only to the smooth operation 
of the 4b 15 Plan, hut also to the educational 
program in general. Principals reported that they 
bad in op|>oitunity to work with their teachers 
more effectively than ever was possible under a 
tradition.il September school opening. Prepara- 
tion for the new school year was considered 
unusually satisfactory. 

Opening an Enlarged School System 

If a school district enlarges its physical capac- 
ity by any means, there will always In' an 
immediate pei pupil cost incicase. Thu 45 15 
Plan, in effect, piovided the district with two 
now 20-room school buildings. This new space 
was provided because it was badly needed, and 
the district chose to staff and utilize the new 
space as soon as it became available. 

Obviously, when the 1969-70 scliool year 
closed on June 8 without that space in use, per 
pupil costs were less than the 1970*71 year cost 
level which reflects the additional space utiliza- 
tion. In this respect, the 45-15 Plan is not differ* 
ent from, say, opening the equivalent new build- 
ings. The school district determines to what 
extent the new facilities will be immediately 
utilized. 

Had the extra space actually been provided by 
two new buildings, of course, certain costs 
would have been far greater. Two new princi- 
pals, two dice staffs, and two custodial crews 
would lia\ 2 been hired. The new buildings would 
have reu .ired core facilities to serve the class- 



lie expected that the resulting staff organization 
will be more effective and valuable. 

In summary, what initial costs must be home 
to develop and implement the 45- 15 Plan? These 
fall into three categories: 

1. The cost of people to he devoted to the 
planning effort: administrators, faculty 
groups, and outside consultants. In Valley 
View this total cost was probably some 
$50,000 $60,000 over a 2 year period or 
about $10 per pupil. Other districts, cer- 
tainly within Illinois, can now expect an 
easier and less expensive job. 

2. Duiing the implementation period, costs of 
predation and phasing in. These ranged, 
under the Valley View approach, from 
extra custodial time during June to extra 
teacher costs before pupil loads reached 
capacity. These costs can be viewed in 
several ways but did not exceed $50,000. 
(Actually under Valley View’s implementa 
lion method, one-lourth of the pupils 
receive 15 days less instruction and one- 
fourth receive 30 days less instruction 
during the first year than under the tradi 
tional calendar. This defers some $150,000 
in staff cost indefinitely.) 

3. Capital outlay modifications to existing 
f act I * tics— chiefly air conditioning. Tlie 
building that required air conditioning in 
the district was difficult to modify. Surveys 
of costs for air conditioning existing facili* 
ties offer varied estimates. From these 
surveys and Valley View's experience, it 
would seem that $3,500 per classroom 
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would be a maximum figure. Less satisfac- 
lory installations (window units, for 
example) could bring that figure to below 
$ 1 , 000 . 

Valley View did not choose to make 
other modifications to their existing class- 
room facilities. If consideration is given to 
building modifications, it then will be to 
enhance certain program changes that grew 
out of all-year operation not as a direct 
result of the 45-15 Plan. 

What, besides initial costs or changes in the 
instructional program, are new costs due to 
45*15 operation? Pupil transportation is a 
unique example. Even through careful schedul- 
ing the cost per transported pupil will increase 
depending on route efficiences. Further, if new 
buildings had been built, presumably the pupil 
transportation load would have been reduced 
because of the new schools' locations. So, in this 
case, having fewer schools costs more than 
having more schools. 



Other costs-such as bu Iding operation, main- 
tenance, cafeteria, etc.— when compared to their 
level had new buildings been constructed, are 
certainly not higher and apparently are some 
what lower than the traditional year allows. In 
any case, these cost differences are insignificant 
in the Valley View District and completely sub 
ject to the discretion exercised by operating 
supervisors. 

The one possible exception worth further 
study is the cost of operating air conditioning. 
The first summer of 45-15 operation did net 
produce any mensurable standards. It is 
expected that the increased cost of utilities in 
Valley View during the current year will be 
between $45,000 and $50,000, although twice 
that was budgeted. This cost is higher than the 
cost that would be incurred to heat and light the 
equivalent additional space during the winter. 
During the second summer s operation, the dis- 
trict will attempt to monitor these costs and 
develop standards for continued operation. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



While posttest and evaluative data are not yet 

available on the Valley View 45-15 Plan, the 

baseline information appears to warrant these 

conclusions: 

1. One- third more classroom space can be made 
available immediately through the 45-15 Plan. 

2. Immediate savings (up to 5 percent per pupil) 
can be gained under these conditions. 

• Enrollment is rising rapidly 

• Debt retirement is high per pupil 

3. Educational benefits immediately accrue if 
overcrowding or double-shifting is prevented. 

4. The community can be won over to the sup- 
port of short vacations at four different times 
during the year as they learn how to use the 
time. Those people most strongly objecting 
arc generally critical of the school system, 

5. Student scheduling is the toughest administra- 
tive problem to solve However, if a systems 
approach is used and a good organizer is 
responsible, it can be done in 2 or 3 months 
and on a budget of about Si per pupil. Two 
factors can ease the problem considerably: 

• Use of individualized instruction 

• Schools with large enrollments 

Student scheduling is made easier with non- 
graded programs because students can come 
and go if the instruction is truly individua- 
lized. Also, larger enrollments tend to reduce 
chance imbalances. 

6. Most teachers will take a year- long contract if 
given the opportunity to do so. 

7. Basic research objectives can be more easily 
reached if incorporated into "formative" 
evaluation. This means that the people in- 
w'olvcd must see "pay-off" from the evalua- 
tion activities. 

8. Teachers are willing generally to try a year- 
round operation, especially if given the option 
on the length of their contract. However, they 
are quite skeptical of most of the claims made 
for year-round programs prior to any actual 
experience with it. 

9. The move to a year-round operation wins 
strong support from economy-minded tax- 
payers and watch dog groups. However, a 
majority of parents are more concerned 



about the educe Zonal outcomes of the pro- 
gram. 

10. Any school system can move to a year-round 
school operation if these three problems are 
anticipated and planned for: 

• Winning community acceptance. 

• Involving professional staff with all of the 
specific ramifications of the operation, 
especially student scheduling. 

• Developing a model or design that does 
not penalize, in the eyes of the commu- 
nity. certain families. 

Districts contemplating some version of the 
staggered, split -vacation plan will find the fol- 
lowing checklist helpful as a guide to planning. 
The checklist is a series of decisions and ques 
tions on a decision that must be resolved before 
moving on to the next decision. 

Decision 1: Should the school hoard approve a 
staggered , split vacation calendar? 

• What relief to overcrowding will a one- 
third increase in space allow? 

• What reactions will the community have 
to the use of double shifts instead of a 
staggered, split -vacation, year-round oper- 
ation? 

• What legal obstacles exist to a proposed 
plan? 

• What curriculum adjustments must be 
made if course work is broken into quar- 
ters rather than semesters? 

• Will teachers accept 12-month contracts 
if offered on a voluntary basis? 

Decision 2: How much platming time must be 
given to the staff ? What date is to be set for 
implementation? 

• Can a full time person be assigned to the 
planning? 

• How long will it take to explain to the 
community the implications of the plan? 

• Can teachers be given regular inservice 
training? 

Decision 3: Are all grade levels and schools to be 
involved? 

• How will transportation patterns be 
changed if enrollment sizes are varied 
among schools? 
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• What will be the consequences if bound- 
ary lines are changed among schools? 

• Are some schools, staff, and neighbor- 
hoods more receptive to year-round oper- 
ations? 

Decision 4: How is the program to be imple- 
mented? 

• How are students to be assigned to 
attendance tracks? 

• How. are bus schedules to be adjusted 
every 3 or 4 weeks? 

• How are teacher task forces to be formed 
to make necessary curriculum adjust- 
ments? 

• What kind of contracts will be used for all 
personnel? 

The following recommendations are made 
for districts contemplating installation of a stag- 
gered, split-vacation, year-round school opera- 
tion: 

1. A I low at least 1 year for planning. 

2. Establish a position of a planning director, 
give him at least 1 year to do planning, and 
provide a budget of $3-5 per pupil. 

3. Prepare a calendar early and have the school 
board adopt it early. 

4. Involve the community in answering fust one 
question: ''What would you do or what 
would you recommend for us to do to 
increase classroom space by one-third?'* Let 
the community think it is their idea. Go to 
the public with alternatives, which are 
usually (a) costly building programs, if you 
have the bonding power, (b) double sessions, 
(c) 50 or more children in a classroom, or (d) 
some form of year-round schools. You will 
be surprised how rapidly the community will 



agree that year-round schools may be the 
best solution. 

5. Discover the questions by different local 
groups that cannot be easily answered and 
establish an evaluation program which will 
answer them within practical limits. 

6.Seek out the person with the strongest objec- 
tions, listen to him, answer his questions sin- 
cerely and honestly, but proceed with the 
planning according to the temper of the most 
positive people. 

7. Answer all questions by all people carefully 
and patiently, over, and over, and over. 

8. Involve your teachers. Year-round school will 
be a big change in their lives and yet it 
promises to be of great financial benefit to 
them. Let teachers participate in the plan- 
ning and scheduling; in fact, insist on it. Give 
teachers as much freedom as possible in 
selecting the length of their contracts. 

9. Give each principal freedom to build any 
type of staff schedule he desires in his build- 
ing. 

10. Encourage use of nongraded or individual- 
ized instruction as a means to solve student 
scheduling problems and to advance the 
cause of better education. 

11. Be prepared to do most of the hard work of 
planning but give all of the recognition to the 
teachers and principals when the program 
starts because they will do the hard work 
from then on. 

12. Keep the public informed. Once you decide 
to adopt a year-round school system, don't 
stop communicating. Let everyone know as 
each step down the road is taken towards 
that first day of school. It is of vital impor. 
tance to retain the confidence of the public. 
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CURRENT ERIC ENTRIES ON YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL 



The following entries are divided into two 
categories: those appearing in Research j n 
Education (RIE) and those in the Current index 
to Joumais in Education (CUE). Copies of the 
RIE documents are available in microfiche and 
hard copy, at the prices cited, from the ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service, P.0. Drawer 
O, Bethesda, Maryland 20014. Articles cited in 
CUE are available only from the periodicals in 
which they originally appeared; however, 
abstracts of the articles, identifiable through the 
EJ number included in each entry, appear in 



Entries from Research in Education 

Feasibility of Rescheduled School Year Plans for 
Delaware Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools , ED 036 886. 48 pp. MF - 65c* HC - 
$3.29. 

The Impact of a Rescheduled School Year : A 
Special Report Prepared for the Governor and 
the Legislature of the State of New York, E D 
040 234. 164 pp. MF - 65c; HC • $6.58. 

The Year-Round School or the Rescheduled 
School Year, ED 041 364. 119 pp. MF « 65c; HC 
- $6.58. 

Year* Round Operation at Berkeley: Background 
and Implementation, ED 043 937. 127 dd MF * 
65c; HC • $6.58. 

Post'Conference Report: Extended School Year 
Conference, ED 044 81 1. 71 pp. MF • 65c* HC - 
$3.29. 

The School Calendar Dilemma -A Solution for 
the Approaching Crisis. ED 033 436. 5 pp. MF • 
65c; HC • $3.29. 

The Rescheduled School Year. ED 032 625 39 
pp. MF -65c; HC - $3.29. 



Entries from Current Index to Joumais in 
Education 

"The Valley View 45-15 Continuous School 
Year Plan." American School and University, 
vol. 43, no. 3, pp, 19-28, Nov. 1970. EJ 030 
620. 



"Does Year-Round Education Make Sense?" 
Compact , vol. 4, no. 6, pp. 4-6, Dec. 1970. EJ 
030 622. 

"Emerging Plans for Year-Round Education." 
Compact , vol. 4, no. 6, pp. 7 8, Dec. 1970. EJ 
030 623. 

"The Legal and Financial Questions." Compact, 
vol. 4, no. 6, pp. 9-14, Dec. 1970. EJ 030 624. 

"Atlanta Has 8egun," Compact, vol. 4, no. 6, 
pp. 15-17, Dec. 1970. EJ030625. 

"Legislative Action in Michigan." Compact, vol. 
4, no. 6, pp 18-20, Dec. 1970. EJ 030 626. 

"The California Experiment: A Case Study." 
Compact, vol. 4, no. 6, pp. 29-30, Dec. 1970. EJ 
030 627. 

Experimenting with a Voluntary Program." 
Compact, vol. 4, no. 6, pp. 31-32, Dec. 1970. EJ 
030 628. 

"Legislating Flexibility in Pennsylvania." Com- 
pact, vol. 4, no. 6, pp. 33-35, Dec. 1970. EJ 
030 629. 

"Plugging In and Out at Will." Compact, vol. 4, 
no. 6, pp. 36*37, Dec. 1970. EJ 030 630. 

"State Action- Extending the School Year." 
Compact, vol. 4, no. 6, pp, 38-44, Dec. 1970 EJ 
030 631. 

"State Guidelines Adopted." Compact, vol. 4, 
no. 6, p. 45, Dec. 1970. EJ 030 632. 

"The Expanded, Extended School Year in 
Florida." Compact, vol. 4, no. 6, pp. 46-48 Dec 
1970. EJ 030 633. 

"Why One District Rejected Year-Round 
Schools." Nation's Schools, vol. 84, no. 6, p. 94, 
Dec. 1969. EJ 012 686. 

"Year-Round School." NASSP Bulletin, vol. 54, • 
no. 344, pp. 79-89, Mar. 1970. EJ 016 996. 
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. Baltimore City Public Schools, 

»» /i Baltimore, Md., Juno 6 t 1912, 

Mr. Roman C. Pucinski, f 

Chairman, General Subcommittee on. Education, Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Rayburn House Office Ruiltling, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Pucinski : Thnuk you for your letter of Muy 24th inquiring ubout our 
year-round school alteration. I um enclosing materials which will describe the 
year-round school concept us developed hy our stuff. Four of our .secondary 
schools, all new, began the four-quarter iniideiuentatioii ptiu.se in September, 1971. 
Se\ ere budgetary problems forced the cancellation uf the sunnner quarter as 
pianned, although we shall attempt to offer some of its features through a 
modified effort. For the summer we are offering every student the option of 
taking two quarter courses for credit. ( Sec enclosure.) 

Beginning in September, 1972, we shall operate a trimester arrangement for 
three quarters and leave the summer quarter open for adjustments as needed. 
We shall retain many features of the program such as student selection of courses, 
immediate failure remediation, varied entry points, etc. We are hopeful of re- 
expunding the program as our financial picture improves as we are impressed 
with the learning potential of the concept. 

If you desire further information, let us know. 

Yours sincerely, 

_ . Roland N. Pattebson, Sapcrfnfcmfcnf. 

Enclosures. 

Baltimore City Public Schools 
(For Inter-offlce or Inter*school Correspondence) 

To: Mr. Sterlings. Keyes. March 1 . 1071. 

From : Wilmer V. Bell. 

Subject : Year-Round School (Four-Quarter Year). 

Attached is a draft copy of a proposal by which the full-year school program 
can be initiated beginning 1 September 1071. 1 * 

Following a comprehensive study of various possibilities, including staff visits 
to school districts operating such programs, a four-quarter plan is recommended 
as providing optimum flexibility in the use of the year. 

Curricular and logistical staff members of the Baltimore City Public Schools 
have reviewed the proposal and deem it feasible as well as desirable. 

State Department of Education officials who have been studying such plans 
have endorsed the proposal and expressed the intent to assist as need may arise. 

Since the fundamental objective is to improve program offerings to Baltimore 
youtlu rather than primarily to utilize the calendar more fully, it is suggested 
that the proposal may be called Expanded School Program, or some similar 
term, rather than \ear-Round School or Four Quarter Year. 

Subject to approval, a pilot plan as proposed will be inaugurated in the four 
new air-conditioned secondary school buildings, eg. 

Lake Clifton Senior High School #40. 

Northern Parkway Junior High School #93. 

Walbrook Senior High School #411, 

Southwestern Junior-Senior High School #412. 

The principals-designate of these four schools have comprised our study 
committee. * 

The proposal has been discussed in general terms with representative parents, 
staff members, students, amt community leaders. Subsequent to approval, an 
active public information program will be undertaken. It is expected that the 
attached materials will form a major component of a public information 
brochure. 

Subject to experience in these pilot schools, the proposed plan, as may he 
modified, may he extended to other schools as public interest and plant facilities 
warrant. 

Draft Outline Proposal 

BACKGROUND 

The Superintendent, on November 20, 1970, charged the principals of the four 
new secondary schools opening In September 1971 with the responsibility of de- 
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whiping a plan fur a year-round program. The following represents a composite 
draft model of the suggested program as a result of individual reading and study, 
group deliberation and analysis, and visits to operating year-round schools. 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To improve the potential for education by offering continuous course oppor- 
tunities for students. 

2. To recognize the increasing complexity of demnnds upon schools, and the 
need for concomitant flexibility in school programs. 

3. To increase tiie degree of student involvement in decisions regarding course 
selection, acceleration ami remediation. 

•I. To provide a vehicle for curriculum revision encompassing new content and 
new approaches. 

fi. To seek varied ami more efficient ways to utilize staff competence and plant 
facilities. 

SUGGESTED PROGRAM MODEL 

1. Beginning lit Keptiucher 1071, each of the new secondary schools wiii operate 
on a twelve-month school year, divided into four equivalent quarters of eleven 
weeks each (See Attachment 1), 

2. Initially, all students euroiled in these schools will nttend the first three 
quarters, which will approximately parallel the normal school year from Sep- 
tember ’71 to June ’72. 

3. The summer quarter of 1972, constituting the fourth quarter of tiie school 
year and carrying tiie full complement of course offerings available during the 
otlier quarters, will lie optional for students. 

4. Thereafter, students limy, each year, elect any three qunrters of n school 
year or continue through four quarters. 

COURSE ORGANIZATION AND SCHEDUUNO 

1. Eacli quarter is programmatically independent. 

2. All courses currently planned for these pilot junior and senior high schools, 
and those to be added, will lie organized under the direction of subject super- 
visors ns quarter courses — structured and designed for tiie quarter system. Spe- 
cial courses may be established for specific quarters. 

3. Students, with tiie assistance of parents, counselors, and teachers, will make 
tiieir own course selections. A plan for three full qunrters will he made initially 
and at appropriate intervals tiierenfter. 

4. Subject to counseling anil parental approval, students may take n higher 
than normal load year-round to permit continual pnrt-time employment, or 
greater emphasis on each course. 

5. Catalogs giving details of available and required courses will lie prepared 
and distributed to students. 

G. Registration for courses will be held on a day set nslde for this purpose 
between quarters, implementing decisions regarding course offerings, space, and 
staff made earlier through procedures established in each school. 

7. Students not successfully completing n quarter course may choose to retuke 
the same course during the following quarter, or, In some cases, may substitute 
another quarter course in its place. 

PREPARATION AND IMPLEMENTATION CONSIDERATIONS 

1. During the initial year of operation, the beginning of the first qnarter will 

correspond with the regular school calendar for 1071-1072. 

2. Within their areas of responsibility. Area Directors, Departmental Supervi- 
sors, Curriculum Bureau Personnel, Department Heads of the respective 
schools, and others ns selected, will 

a. Prepare quarter courses and comprehensive flow charts. (See Attach- 
ment No. 2) 

h. Develop n flexible credit system. 

c. Conduct teacher orientation sessions for incoming. staff. 

tl. Effect procedures for continuous program development. 

e. Hold orientation sessions with parents of prospective students. 

f. Establish contact with affected community agencies and businesses, 
explaining program, solidciting input nnd assistance. 
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g. Organize scheduling procedures with Data Center. 

h. Develop strategies for devising attendance options. 

I. Establish maintenance functions and operations schedule with Business 
Division. 

j. Explore with community, special kinds of courses, programs, and activ- 
ities which might be included. 

3. Variations in detailed programming and implementation will depend upon 
the school community. 



SOME ADVANTAGES ABE. 



1. More varied curricular offerings, enrichment, exploration. 

2. The Immediate remediation of failure and the avoidance ofpelng locked into 
an unproductive classroom situation, may decrease pupil grad^fffirure. 

3. Earlier graduation. \ 

4. Improved work-study opportunities, / 

5. Additional time for slower students within the fmfr high school years. 

0. Easier accommodation for mobile students. \X 

7. More year-round opportunity for counseling. 

8. Reduction of dropouts by providing for more flexible and enriched learning 
opportunities. 

9. Diminished numbers of “vacationing** youth at any one time. 

10. Increased ratio of job availability for “vacationing** students at any one 
time. 

11. Improved economic opport unities for teachers. 

12. Provision for the involvement of teachers and the community in the planning 
and preparation of the extended school year program. 

13. Gradual transition from the traditonal school year into an extended school 
year for the Baltimore City Public Schools, if warranted. 

14. Provision for more efficient and complete use of the school plant and 
equipment. 

Attachment 2— February, 1971 
(Sample Course Outline 1 ) 

MATHEMATICS 

Course Name: Elem. Algebra (Course A). 

Course Number: Mathematics 221. 

STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Any student who has made a score of 8.5 or above on a standardized achieve- 
ment test given in the year prior to entering high school or, who has satisfactorily 
completed three quarters of Fundamentals of Mathematics (Courses A, B, C) 
(Mathematics 111, 112, 113), or, whose course selection is approved by his* mathe- 
matics teacher of the previous quarter. 

COURSE DESCRIPTION 

This course is primarily concerned with the foundation of Algebra. 

ADMINISTRATIVE REQUIREMENTS 

One period per day, five days per week or, the equivalent of flve hours per week 
(Elementary Algebra (Course A) Mathematics 221). 

CONTENT 



(1) Symbols and Sets. a. Numbers and Their Relationships, b. Grouping Num- 
bers in Sets and Subsets, c. Using Numbers in One or More Operations. 

(2) Variables & Open Sentences, a. Analyzing Algebraic Statements, b. Prob- 
lems Solved with Variables. 




1 Adapted from Atlanta public schools. 
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(4) The Negative Numbers, a. Extending the Nnmber Line. b. Operating with 
Directed Numbers. 

(5) Equations, Inequalities, and Problem Solving, a. Open Sentences in the Set 
of Directed Numbers, b. The Analysis of Problems. 

(6) Polynomials, a. Addition and Subtraction, b. Multiplication and Division, 

(i ) Special Products and Factoring, a. The Distributive Property in Factoring. 

b. Quadratic Trinomials, c. Extension of Factoring. 

Where a computer terminal is available, problems may be programmed and 
computed. Where a terminal is i*ot available, problems may be programmed. 1 

COURSE OBJECTIVES 

To communicate and perform operations In set terminology. 

w ) To prove algebraic statements from other given algebraic facts. 

(4 ) To solve problems involving more than one operation 

(5) To solve and show the graph of equations and Inequalities In one variable 

°VJl e n? um , b ? r ll “ e * t0 anal * 2e and 501 ve llnear verbal problems in one variable. 
(C) loadd, subtract, multiply, and divide polynomials. 

( 7) To multiply and factor polynomials. 



SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 

(1) Review sets, their terminology and properties. (Limit time spent on item 
one of content, as this has been studied in previous courses.) 

(2) Develop dearly the meaning and the use of a variable in an open sentence, 
emphasizing related terms, such as: domain, replacement set, valnes, constant, 
etc. Be sure at this time that the student can solve a Unear equation in one 
variable and related verbal problems. 

(3) Stress the axioms of equality, properties of the real number system, and 
their application in finding equivalent simplified equations. 

(4) Extend the number line to ir.clude all the negative real numbers. First 
develop, then stress the laws of signs for the four fundamental operations. Use 
distance on the number line to develop initially the concept of absolute value. 

(5) Give repeated application to the nxioms and properties of equalities and 
inequalities in equations and inequalities. Students may be given outlines, 
sketches and useful models to determine what is given and what is to be found 
when solving verbal problems. 

(G) In adding and subtracting polynomials, be sure that the students under- 
stand and can apply the axioms and properties used to combine similar terms. 
In multiplication and division students should obtain a workable knowledge of 
factors, exponents, prime numbers, and the use of the distributive property. 

(7) It is essential that the stndent can perform the following types of special 
products and factoring : 

(1) n(x+y)=ax+ay and ax+ay=a(x+y) 

(2) (n+b) (a— b) — a*— b* and a*—b s =(a+b) (a— b) 

(3) (a+b) J =a*+b* and n*+2ab+b*=(n+b)* 

(4) (ax+b) (cx-fd)=acx*-j- (ad+bc)x+bd and acx*+(ad+bc)x+bd=(ax+ 
b) (cx+d) 

Emphasize that factoring Is a necessary device in sequential work in algebra. 

REFERENCES 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Modern School Mathematics, Algebra 1, 10G7. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Modern Algebra, Structure and Method, Bk. 1, 1002. 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Modern Elementary Algebra, 1005. 

Webster Division, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Modern Alegbra, Structure and 
Function, Bk. 1, 1008. 

Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Algebra, Book 1, 1067. 

Prcntice-IIall, Alegbra One, 1006. 

D.C. Health and Co., Introduction to Algebra, 1967. 

Allyn and Bacon, Algebra One, 1065. 



1 This section may be completed in Course B. 
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Chalkboard and colored chalk. Overhead projector. Straight 
audiovisual catalogue for films and filmstrip. 
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The sample Course Outline and Flow ('hart were taken from the booklet 
-Four-Quarter School Year*\ printed by the Atlauta Hoard of Education Pub- 
lication, Jauuary 1U70. 

committee 

Dr. Joel Carrington, Wal brook Senior High School. 

Mr. John Feathers, Southwestern Junior- Senior High SchooL 
Mr. l*aul Gorman, Northern Parkway Juuior High School. 

Mr. John Ward, Lake Clifton Seulor High School. 

Baltimore City Public Schools 

( For Inter-otfice or lutcr-sehoo! Correspondence) 

To: Dr. Roland X. Pattemson. March 19*~ 

From: Joel A. Curriugton. 

Subject : Summer School Opport unities for Year-Round Students. 

lu au attempt to implement si>eciul educational opport uni ties for students In 
the four-quarter schools, the following options will be available: Enrichment, 
Remediation, Skill Building, and Acceleration. 

Although s|ieclfic details will be developed by educational staff members, the 
following guidelines are recommended: 

A. DESCRIPTION* OF OPTIONS 

1. Enrichment: Students choosing or rceommcuded for intensive and broad 
study in si>eciulizcd areas may apply for the regular summer enrichment pro- 
gram ut Western High School. 

2. Remediation : a. Students needing remediation ure : 

(1) Those who were unsuccessful in a quarter course nnd began the process 
of recycling ( re-sequencing through a given snbject urea). 

(2) Those who were unsuccessful in a quarter eourse and did not enter the 
recycling procedure (mainly true of non-sequentlal subjects). 

h. Remediation students may attend any summer school ceuter containing 
review programs. 

c. Students may take n maximum of two remedlntlon courses. 

3. Skill Building: Skill building classes will be organized for students dis- 
playing specific weaknesses, A student may be assigned to such a clnss as juirt of 
the remediation process. Skill building classes will be offered at designated 
schools. 

4. Acceleration: a. Students completing 18 quarter hours of credit for the 
previous three quarters tuny tnke up to two advanced quarter courses for credit. 

h. All advanced quarter courses will be offered at Walbrook High School, 
c. Students selecting the acceleration option will he required to tuke two 
courses, one of which must be in the field of English. 

B. NATURE OF COURSES 

1. All courses will he six weeks In length nnd meet for 100 minutes dally. 

2. All courses will l»e constructed ltehavorlully, he. listing measurable objec- 
tives denoting performance. 

C. TEACHERS 

1. Teachers will be required to teach two to three courses dally. 

2. Teachers must meet criteria for selection. 

3. Year-Round principals may enlist departmental assistance in suggesting 
teachers for summer school programs. 

U. IMMEDIATE RESPONSIBILITIES OF FOUR-QUARTER 6CII00LS 

1. Up-date Course Catalog nnd make available for students. 

2. Make n survey of students In year-round schools who nre planning to at- 
tend summer school (atteiulnncc is optional). 

3. Identify ty|>e of option desired. 

4. Identify specific course title and field desired. 
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Rochester Area School District, 

Rochester , Pa., June 5, 1972. 

Representative Roman C. Pccisski, 

Chairman, General Subcommittee on Education, Congress of the United States t 
Rayburn House Office Building, Washington , D.C. 

Dear Sir: Thunk you for your letters in which you requested information 
coucerniug the year-round school concept as employed in the Rochester Areu 
School District, Rochester, Pennsylvania. We are enclosing a booklet, TUB 
•THREE PLUS** SYSTEM, which describes the optional fourth quarter plan 



that we have instituted. 

Our '‘first** fourth quarter will be held this summer, and it will be on a very 
modified scale since all students were required to attend the first three quarters 
of this past school year. The fourth quurter is optional and we huye taken the 
position that any studeut who attends school after his required 180 days may 
attend any or all of a fourth quarter. 

For the fourth quarter going into effect on June 10, we will have approximately 
000 of the 2,500 students of the district participating. Most of these students are 
in the Primary anti Intermediate levels, and we will offer programs for them in 
reading, mathematics, and swimming; while at the Secondary level, one course 
per major academic area will be offered. 

Our school complex is located geographically in the center of the district, 
which is heavily populated within four square mlies; and because of this loca- 
tion. the complex has become a community center as well. Our year-round ojiera- 
tions, therefore, will encomimss not only studies in the academic areas but rec- 
reation activities also. 

We have received notification that our plan should receive favorable funding 
under ESEA Title III and this should permit us to further implement the pro- 
gram for the year 1072-73. At this time, we will not say that year-round educa- 
tion Wiil cost us more because we feel that there are more things than dollars 
and cents that must be measured relative to cost, and of course, that is the reason 
why we have sought federal funding at this time to permit us to study and imple- 
ment various plans to determine if properly organized, just what the additional 
cost of year-round education would be, if any. 

As far as our public is concerned, from the number of students who will be 
attending this quarter, we have had favorable acceptance. When we approached 
the public several years ago about this, naturally alarm was expressed that we 
were going to interfere with their vacation plans, etc. Since our plan is optional, 
the public is beginning to realize that actually a flexible school program could 
permit families to have more flexible opportunities for vacations, travels, and 
trips. We have a large contingency of steel workers in our population. These 
workers are entitled to thirteen weeks of vacation that are scheduled on the 
basis of seniority. The unfortunate steel worker who receives a thirteen-week 
holiday beginning in March has a problem if he has 4 or 5 children enrolled in 
school. We were gratified to have fico requests to see If we would permit the chil- 
dren to be out of school to go on an extended trip and then have the children 
make up the time during the summer months. Two might not be a significant 
number, but we think it is because if we can permit just two families to deviate 
from their normal routine, I am quite sure we will get more. Then the whole 
effort of twelve months* schooling would be justified. 

Our main goal is to permit educational services, program, and facility of the 
school district to be available at all times to the children and citizens of the 
Rochester Area. 

I trust this information above, plus the enclosed booklet, will help you under- 
stand our program. I am sorry I have not answered your commnnication sooner. 

Sincerely yours, 



Matthew Hosie, Superintendent . 



The ‘Three Plus** System 

The Rochester Area School District Is located along the Ohio River approxi- 
mately twenty-five miles below Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. It is in the heart of the 
industrial valley stretching from Pittsburgh to East Liverpool, Ohio. Because of 
its location in Beaver County, the Rochester Area has been referred to as the 
“hud.** Main highway and rail routes cross the river at or near Rochester. 
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The population of the school district numbers approximately M.OOO 
nuii ninny ethnic groups are represented in this figure. The population srowHj 
the area has been holding fairly constant over the imst few years. A decline of 
the population has occurred in the Borough of Rochester, the oldest community 
In the school district, but this decline has been offset by a gain neighboring 
Rochester Township. The other municipality. East Rochester Borough, has ex- 
perienced no great change in population figures. . , a tt 

Geographically, the school district covers approximately five square miles. 
The terrain is hilly with few flat surface areas. Industrial and commercial ven- 
tures are located near the shore of the Ohio and Beaver rivers and, as one would 
proceed away from the rivers, residential areas are predominant. The greater 
the distance away from the rivers, the greater the decrease in density of popu- 
lation. The outer edges of the Rochester Area School District are approximately 

tW In m iOWlfthe Rwhester Borough received funding through the Urban Renewnl 
program and, as a result, launched a massive effort to revitalize the commercial 
Importance of the community. Large retail shopping centers and a highway 
network were Wated and this served to challenge the community to do -great 

and better” things. ...... 

Accordingly, the school district set forth to restructure its educational pro- 
gram to meet the challenges of the times. Even though school authorities were 
nampered by limited, antiquated, and overcrowded facilities, meaningful and 
significant changes did occur. The high school abandoned the “academic, com- 
mercial. general” track programs and instituted, Instead, programs leaning to 
nongrndednesH. Modular scheduling was also introduced. Most important, how- 
ever, an awareness and interest to change educational opportunities were aroused 
in the scliool and community. 

In 100(1, this Interest received a boost when the federal government announced 
the ESEA Title III Project to fund innovative and challenging programs In 
education. Accordingly, the district filed for, and received, approval for Its project, 
and this grant launched the district into a study to restructure its entire cur- 
riculum K* 12 and to plan for new facilities which were needed to accommodate 

the emerging educational program. , , f . t . _ 

With the willingness of the communities and the school district to respond 
to the challenge of improvement, coupled with the knowledge and information 
of new nntionnl educational trends and methods supplied through the efforts of 
ESEA Tltlo III, the school district, from 19GG to the present date, has restruc- 
tured its entire curriculum, K-12, and has built a new “education complex 
designed to house the new programs. Its decision to expand operations all year 
round” cauie onlv after the restructuring of the curriculum ami the construction 
of a new modern facility made it virtually impossible to take any other course. 
The educational program, its services, and the facilities were now flexible enough 
to accommodate any change in the organization of the school year and. as a result, 
the school district in September, 1971, in order to gain more flexibility in time. 
Instituted the four-quarter plan of operations to replace a traditional two-semester 

The traditional school year for children In Rochester catted for 180 days of 
required attendance. This Is an agreement with state reputations. These resuln- 
tlons were made more flexible a few years ago when Pennsylvania relaxed the 
requirement of 180 days of instruction and substituted In Its plnce a minimum 
of 900 hours of Instruction for secondary students and 900 hours for elementary 

from July 1 to June 30. , , . ... . . . 1Qft 

Prior to September, 1071, nil children were required to attend school for 180 
days: the school year wns divided into two semesters with the first semester 
beginning approximately September 1 ami ending lnte in Jnmmry. The second 
semester nnd the school year usually ended the first week of June. Scattered 
throughout the school yenr were the trnditionnl holidays for Aeternns nnj, 
Thnnksglvlng, Christmas. Easter, nnd nsunlly one or two inservice dnys. 

Recognizing that parents were concerned nbout nny eltnnge In the school 
calendar that would affect tlielr normal nnd rontlne yearly patterns—holldnys. 
mentions, work schedules, etc.— the district ndopted a 2-10-rtny school calendar 
that bnslcnllv held to the trnditionnl operations yet permitted greater flexibility 
nt the school level. “Feedlmok” to the school from the community severnl yenrs 
ngo Indicated thnt nny ehnnge in the cnlendnr must be grndunl and must show 
the community that this flexible school yenr program also permitted greater 
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flexibility for parents to break away from their routine schedules as well. The 
decision to implement flic (JO-day quarter concept also was bused on the fact that 
attendance records for the district as outlined by the state were kept on (*0-da> 
blocks of time; a credit of work at the high school level was usually based on 
120 clock hours of instruction, and this uiimlier could he divided into three 
equul smaller units. Experience also had shown that more could he accomplished 
in shorter blocks of time than In the longer. 

Accordingly, the following school calendar was udopted for the 1071-72 year : 

First Quarter — August 110 to November 23. 

Second Quarter — November 24 to March i.\ 

Third Quarter — March 7 to June 1. 

Fourth Qua rter — June 5 to August 25. 

Normal holidays were maintained, and an additional "break" was provided be- 
tween the second mid third quarters. 

All students were required to attend the flrst three quarters for the^l971-72 
school year, uml the fourth quarter was eptloual. Beginning In 1072-73, how- 
ever. students must attend any three quarters. Tills was done to permit the 
district to move slowly Into extended-year ojicrations. For this reason, the 
district has named its extended school year the “three plus" plan. Students must 
attend any three quarters, and they may also elect to attend any portion, or all, 
of an additional quarter. 

The major objective of the extended operations Is to jiermit and encourage 
greater learning existences for all children of the district. As mentioned, in 
llKiO, the Itochester Area School District was awarded an K8BA Title III grant 
that made It possible for the district to study and implement new content and 
procedures iu Its educational program. Prior to that time, the high school pro- 
gram was, to a degree, nongraded aud was ofTeriug semester-length courses in 
the academic areas of English and science. With the assistance of the federal 
grant under Title III, the district undertook a complete revlslou of its educa- 
tional program K-12 and Instituted in the Primary (K-4) aud Intermediate 
(5-8) divisions a "continuous learning" approach that was based on the use of 
performance objectives. Adopting the philosophy of providing an educational 
program for the child rather than fitting a child Into the program, it soon be- 
came evident that If a child progressed according to Ills own abilities aud achieve- 
ments — his lenruiug being a continuous thing- — then the siguitlcauce of "covering 
so much" Iu a certain period of time diminished. Wherever a child stopped in 
his lenruiug coutlnuum, whether it be at Christmas or during the summer, at 
that jKdut he agnlu would coutiuue to proceed. Individualizing the program of 
instruction at the Primary and Intermediate levels provided a clue for extend- 
ing the educational program for twelve mouths without the traditional concern 
for the number of hours a subject would he taught per day, days per week, ma- 
terials to he covered, etc. A nongraded approach based on performance objec- 
tives concerns itself uot with what is taught, but rather, with what is learned. 
When lenruiug is the objective, time is not an important factor. 

Individualizing the educational program has taken a different approach at the 
Secondary level. A complete elective program was provided with students select- 
ing, using proper guidance and approvals, the courses they wished to follow. The 
courses normally taught for 180- or 90-day blocks of time were restructured for 
scheduling within a quarter system. By going to the quarter system, the district 
Is now offering 1S7 courses for all Secondary students. Ninety-two were offered 
previously. All courses were planned utilizing faculty aud student suggestions. A 
listing of all courses available for 1971-72 to the 900 Secondary students is at- 
tached. 

New techniques In teaching were also studied and implemented. Teacher team 
planning, large-group Instruction, smnll-group instruction, use of paraprofes- 
slonals, television and audio learning systems, independent study, flexible and 
modular scheduling are all concepts and practices that have been In operation In 
the Rochester Schools since I960. Again, if these practices can, and are encour- 
aged to, operate during a traditional two-seuiester school year of 180 days, why 
cannot these same practices be employed during a four-quarter year? The door 
was again opening for establishing the mechanics under which an extended 
school year program could operate at the Secondary level. 

Probably one factor that played an important role in the districts decision to 
operate on an extended schedule was the construction of a new educational com- 
plex housing all children in the district. K-12, Prior to September. 1971, the school 
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district had three primary schools, an Intermediate school and a junior-senior 
high school. A jiarochial school that formerly had 400 students, l-» s . enrolled, 
closed operations In 1070, and the school district leased that facility for the 
school year 1970-71. All of the buihjings, excluding the junior-senior high school, 
were obsolete and in need of major renovation. The junior-senior high school, 
occupied in 1901, was designed to accommodate 900 students, but a school en- 
rollment of 1,100, plus increased curriculum offerings, necessitated additional 
construction. 

Since the junior-senior high school was located In the geographic and popula- 
tion center of the district, the decision wus made to construct an educational 
complex on the 23-acre site. This complex would house all children K-12 and 
would be designed to accommodate the educational program described previously. 
The “open space” concept was employed to permit greater flexibility in building 
use nud in the operation of the educational program. Realizing that the new facil- 
ity would serve the citizens of the Rochester Aren for many years to come, the 
district installed air conditioning throughout most areas of the complex. Zone 
controls were provided so that oniy portions or all of the complex would require 
heating or cooling, and this would be at the demands of the educational program. 
The district occupied the new facility in September, 1971, and retired ail opera- 
tions at other buildings. 

The new complex serves ns n community center ns well. Rochester, being an 
old river community, lacks proper recreational spaces for all segments of the 
imputation. Along with the instructional spaces provided In the new complex, the 
site also contains a stadium with track, four tennis courts, a iwsebnll Held, two 
softball fields, and two basketball courts. In addition, the swimming imnl lias 
been constructed to permit twelve-month use. Tlie opportunity exists for a dove- 
tailing of educational and recrentionnl activities on a year-round basis and thus 
make “school” more attractive. 

One can see, then, that the development of the Rochester “three plus” system 
was an outgrowth of a restructure of the educullonnl program and the construc- 
tion of a new modern facility designed to accommodate this program. It is not 
a program that merely adds to a 180-dny school year. It is a new* concept in the 
school year Itself. 

Financing the new program naturally presents a problem ! Since the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania reimburses local districts for Instructional expenses in- 
curred during a 180-dny year only, any costs beyond that must iie borne by the 
local district. There Is pending legislation recently introduced Into the state legis- 
lature to increase support beyond the 180 days. The Rochester Aren is not consid- 
ered a w ealthy area. The tax bnse is solid, however, and it is expected that this 
base will continue to grow. The district fully intends to be extremely cautious in 
Its undertaking of extended-yenr operations. 

The major part of any additional expenses would involve instructional costs. 
Because of the location of the new complex within the boundaries of the district, 
transportation is not a mnjor problem. At present, there is little reason to he 
concerned nhout increased mnintninnnce costs. Operational costs would increase 
some but this would primarily he for lighting and air conditioning equipment. 
Since these operations have hern zoned to operate as the educational program 
dictates, these expenses should fluctuate according to the demand of tlie program. 

Relative to instructional costs, the district has entered into a contract with 
its teachers to reimhurse them for any services performed beyond the 180-dny 
school year. The contract stipulates that additional work will be paid according 
to the “daily rate” In effect for each employee. The “daily rate” is the salary 
per year ns provided In the contract divided by ISO days. All teachers, librarians, 
nurses, and guidance counselors who are employed will he paid 100% of their 
dally rate if they work seven hours per day with an assigned schedule; 75% of 
their daily rate if they work six hours per day without an assigned schedule: and 
their earnings will be prorated according to the daily rate if they work less than 
the required hours. Payments for inservice sessions are determined seftnrntely. 

Only those personnel who have met full certification requirements for tlie dis- 
trict and Commonwealth will he given an opportunity to work more than, or less 
than, the required three qunrters. Stuff will be hired according to the demands of 
the educational program. Since the district intends to move into extended opera- 
tions slowly, the ability of the district to finance extended operations will also 
determine the extent these operations will be carried out. 
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As far as problems relative to extracurricular activities are concerned, the 
district (relieves these nre insufficient to serve ns n deterrent for extended opera- 
tions. Since attendance at any one quarter is optional, it becomes n problem for 
the family to decide If “Johnny*’ misses athletics. With the restructuring of the 
educational program, especially at the Secondary level, interest clubs (photog- 
raphy, astronomy) hnve now become part of the curriculum and are offered as 
quarter courses. Since nil recreational facilities are located on one site, Intrn- 
tuurals should be scheduled with little difficulty. 

Xo doubt, as the district lias more experience with the “three plus** system, 
there will be other problems that will hnve to be resolved. The mechanics for opera- 
tion have been established, however, and the district believes once It can secure 
appropriate state and federal financing, the extended school year operations in 
Rochester will have been through the “shakedown cruise** and. as a result, the 
educational program will be geared to provide increased learning opport unities to 
the citizens of the Rochester Area. 

STUDENT COURSE ELECTIONS 1071-72 



Business education 
Typing I 
Typing II 
General Business 
Shorthand I 

Shorthand II and Transcription 
Secretarial Office Practice & Work Exp. 
Clerical Office Practice 
Bookkeeping I 
Bookkeeping II 



Business Law 
Office Machines 
Data Processing 
Keypunch 

Business English and Communication 
Personal Typing 
ABO Shorthand 
Cousumer Economic Problems 



Comm unfcaf ions 

Ninth Year English 

Classical Grammar 

Composition 

Basic Grammar 

Advanced Grammar 

Remedial Reading 

Modern Media 

Science Fiction 

Mystery and Suspense 

Mythology, Folklore and Legend 

Reading and Listening for Pleasure 

Short Story I 

Short Story II 

The Novel I 

The Novel II 

Oral Communications 

Speech Lab 

Debate and Reasoning 

World Literature I 

World Literature II 

Minority Literature 

English Literature I 

English Literature II 

American Literature I 

America u Literature II 

Contemporary Literature 



Contemporary Drnmn 
Contemporary Poetry 
Seminar in Liternture 
Religious Liternture of the West 
Creative Writing 
Research Paper 

Paragraph aud Letter Writing 

Journalism I 

Journalism II 

Speed heading 

Spanish I 

Spanish II 

Spanish III 

Spanish IV 

Conversational Spanish 

French I 

French II 

French III 

French IV 

German I 

German II 

German III 

German IV 

Latin I 

Latin II 



Dfafribuffrc education 

D.E. I Business Organization & Mer- Marketing Research & Merchandise 
chandising info. 

D.E. II Marketing, Advertising & Dls- Materials Handling, Traffic & Trnnspor- 
play tntlon 

Retail Training 
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Fine arts 



student course elections io7i-7i — continued 



Ninth Yenr Chorus 
Girls Chorus 
A Cnppolln Choir 
Chorale 

Correlated Fine Arts 
Music Theory 
Vocal Techniques 
Music History 
Secondary Hand 
Jazz Techniques 

Mat hemat ices 
Algebra I 
Ha sic Algebra I 
Algebra II 
Geometry 

Trigonometry and Advanced Math 
Analytic Geometry and Calculus 
General Math I 
General Math II 
Shop Math 

Computer Programming I 
Physical education and safety cd it ratio) 
Swimming — Male 

Adapted Physical Education — Male 
Physical Kd neat ion — Male 
Physica l Kduea t ion — Ken tale 
Swimming— Female 



Secondary Orcliestra 
String Techniques 
Acting 

Costuming and Make-up 
Set Design and Lighting 
Art I 

Advanced Art 

Art Kxporntion and Specialization 
Film-making and Film Appreciation 
Secondary Ha ml Camp 



Computer Programming II 
laboratory Math 
Consumer Mathematics 
Modern Math 
Business Math 

Foundations of Advanced Mathematics 
The Mathematics of Matt rices 
Introductory Statistics and Probability 
Basie Algebra I- A 



Adapted Physical Kd neat ion — Female 

Health — Male 

Health— Female 

Safety Kdneation 

Driver Training 



Practical arts 

Industrial Arts Metal Shop — 0 
Industrial Arts Metai Shop — 10-12 
Welding 

Automotive Repair 
Industrial Arts Wood Shop — 0 
Industrial Arts Wood Shop — 10-32 
Carpentry 

Home Repairs for Girls 
Basic Foods 
Basic Sewing 

Foods for Family and Friends 
Advanced Sewing 

Science 

Eartli and Space Science 
Science I.P.S. 

Biology Lecture 

Biology Lab 

BSCS Biology Lecture 

BSCS Biology Lab 

Chemistry 

Phyics 

Advanced Science Seminar 
Survey Course in Botany 



Foods Around the World and at Home 
Tailoring 

Marriage and Family Living 
child (.‘are and Xusery School 
Consumer Research and Buying Dceisioi 

Home Decorating 

Sewing for Pleasure 

Food Specialties for Entertaining 

Creative HuMlcrafts 

Bachelor Home Kconomics 



Human Biology 
Heredity and Genetics 
Nutrition 
Physica i Science 
Weather and Climate 
Advanced Sjiace Science 
Astronomy 

Survey Course in Vertebrate Zoology 
Survey Course in Invertebrate Zoology 
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STUDENT COURSE ELECTIONS 



Social studies 

United States History to 18G5 

United States History 180.1 to Present 

World Cultures 

World Geography 

Social Psychology 

Civil War and Iteconstruetlou 

The Great Depression 

Minority History 

Criminology 

Technical 

Fun da mentals of Drafting 
Machine Design 
Architectural Drafting 
Architectural Construction 



) 97 — continued 



Urban Problems 

Contemporary U.S. Military History 
Conservation and Outdoor Education 
Anthroi>ology 

Totalitarianism vs. Democracy 
U.S. Involvement In Southeastern Asia 
African History 
Latin American History 



Exploratory Electronics 
Hnsic Electronics 
Solid State Electronics 



Statement of Charles Hlasciikk, President, Bi.air Curry, and John Sweeney. 

Education Turnkey Systems. Inc.. Washington, D.c. * 

RESOURCE CONSUMPTION IN TIIE YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL 

Financing our public schools has become the greatest educational concern of 
the American populace. This contention is fully supported by the results of the 
1071 Gallup public opinion im>11 on American education. Howl issues are failing 
at record rates and many districts are colliding with their bonded indebtedness 
ceilings. Tin* Inadequacy of the local property tax to support the educational needs 
of our children becomes more and more apparent as voters Increasingly reject 
requests for higher tax rates. Moreover, this crisis la school finance has resulted 
in, and may |>erlini>s be accelerated by. court decisions such as Scrnnio vs. Priest 
in California which held that It is unconstitutional for the quality (as measured 
by tlie dollars exiiended) of education available to a child to be dependent on the 
wealth of his parents or neighbors. 

Certain areas of the country are feeling this financial pineli in extremely 
graphic ways, especially those areas which have witnessed rapid growth in their 
school age population. In these areas, it is painfully apparent that; the limited 
dollars available for education can produce only a limited amount of educational 
facilities, and rapid growth In the student population results in overcrowding of 
these facilities. Farther, tills growth may be so rapid tlmt even unlimited educa- 
tional resources could not possibly produce classrooms fast enough to meet these 
enormous demands. Thus, the Issue of facility utilisation Is thrust to the fore- 
front of discussions on educational economies. 

This new dimension In educational economies 1ms generated great Interest In 
the concept of year-round education. This Interest 1ms liecn Inspired by force 
of necessity. The American public has ceased to unquestloningly ratify bond 
referenda and uillhige Increases. It has demanded tlmt educators show tlmt they 
are using their resources in the best possible way. Accountability lias become 
the word of the day. 

This interest in year-round schooling has manifested Itself in a number of 
implemented year-round programs, most of which fall into one of two categories : 
1) those whose puriMise is to provide students with a broad range of educational 
opportunities without prime concern for the expense involved and 2) those whose 
purpose is to get Mter utilisation from exjieiisive facilities and thereby save 
school construction money. 

Programs that fall in the lirsfc category are generally a logical extension of 
“summer school" as it lias existed for many years. These new year-round pro- 
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urnms. however, are intended to do more than merely allow slower students to 
catch up. They permit schools to offer wider ranges of course options and they 
iKWiult faster students to pick up advanced work. Programs such as these may 
have a variety of exotic schedules. Fulton County. Georgia (Including Atlanta) 
permits students to attend any three of the calendars four academic quarters 
with the option of also attending the fourth. If the student so desires. At Cham- 
plain Valley Union High »Sclmol In lllucshurg. Vermont, students are permitted 
to attend any four staggered nine- week "quarters'* during the year. Optional 
programs of this nature an* designed to provide enrichment and acceleration for 
their students. Although these programs may yield somewhat more uniform 
annual facility utilization than traditional calendars. It Is unlikely that the 
"capital account savings'* derived from this Increased utilisation will he sufficient 
to outweigh the Increased operating costs Inherent In such programs. Overall, 
programs of this typo are likely to result In a higher por-pupi! educational cost. 

Year-round programs which fall In the second category, letter facility utili- 
zation. are usually conceived as a means of saving construction and Interest costs 
for st haol buildings, rather than to provide enrichment, to students* academic 
schedules. This Is not at all meant to Imply that school systcais which “go year- 
round** for the second reason, economy, are any less concerned about quality 
education than are those which do so for the first reason, enrichment. Indeed, 
the district which can save money without damaging the quality of education 
has freed resources to sjiond In other areas which might substantially Improve 
educational quality. Although implementation of programs such as these Is 
necessarily accompanied by some curriculum reform the Intent Is simply to 
make uni form the monthly utilization of capital facilities. The 45-15 plan, 
originally developed at Valley View School District 00 In Loekport. Illinois. 
Is the plan which Prince William County. Virginia has modified and adapted for 
Its own use and which will ho the subject of this brief discussion. This plan calls 
for each of four student groups to spend nine weeks (45 days) in school, four 
times a year, with three-week (15 days) vacations between In-school sessions. 
This means that, at any one tme. only three of the four student groups are in 
school. Consequently, only three-fourths of the building spun* which would he 
necessary to house the entire imputation under a traditional calendar Is neces- 
sary to house the same number of students under t he 45-15 calendar. Year-round 
operation of school facilities In this manner is attractive for number of reasons: 

Rapidly growing districts may relievo Immediate problems of overcrowding, 
for each school building can comfortably serve one-third more pupils than It 
was originally designed to hold. 

When It becomes necessary to build new schools under year-round operations, 
only three schools need Ik? built for every four tradltlonat term schools that 
would have been necessary. 

School districts which are fairly stable In size may replace four outmoded 
facilities with three modern ones If they operate year round. 

Further, year-round education will have Impact on many of the costs In the 
operating budget ns well. Teacher salaries, maintenance selKKlnles. transporta- 
tion activities, and Administrative salaries are only fev of the other areas where 
the impact of year-round school might be felt. 

A myth whic*i has surrounded the concept of year-round schools and the 45-15 
plan. In particular, is the conviction that only very rapidly growing districts, 
like Prince William County, can realize construction savings from the plan. 
Regardless of the districts growth rate, building three schools Instead of four 
for the same nnmher of students Is going to cost less money. There are two 
primary reasons, however, why rapidly growing school systems are more apt 
to participate in year-round schooling : 

(1) T>nrge growth rates are usually associated with young families with 
many children. Therefore, since the student population Is growing faster than 
the taxpaying population, revennes and bonding power simply cannot keep pace 
with the requirement for educational services. These systems, which cannot 
legally hnlld enough schools, are forced to devise ways by which existing facil- 
ities can be used to house n greater nnmber of students. 

(2) Rapidly growing school districts are better able to adjust to the transition 
hetween traditional and year-round calendars. A stnhle-enrollment district which 
goes year round has the burden of divesting itself of 25% of its facilities. A 
rapidly growing system may not face this trauma since In only n few years 
it will* probably “grow Into** the excess facilities created by the changeover. 
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American school systems. Under the traditional system for reporting district 
costs, the dollar ilgures most frequently quoted are the net current operating 
expenses. In uearly every school district this figure does not include any esti- 
mate of the cost of classroom and other building facilities. The dollars in "In- 
strntclon * accounts generally exclude any indications of the dollars allocated 
for the classroom area. When savings accrue in accounts not frequently quoted 
to the publie, such as Debt Service, hut increased costs appear in the familiar 
operating accounts, the result Is taxpayer backlash over what appears to be 
increased expense for a program touted to be a money saver. 



Kd neat Ion Turnkey Systems, Inc. is currently performing a detailed analysis 
of the economic Impact that the 45-15 year-round calendar will have on the 
Prince Will huu County. Virginia school system. The final report of this cost, 
analysis will be available in late summer along with reports from studies on 
student performance and community attitudes on year-round schools. Some 
preliminary results have emerged from this ongoing study relative to the po- 
tential savings offered by the 45-15 calendar in Prince William County: 

Iw hie middle school Irstructloual program studied, the per-pupil cost of the 
eduea t Iona 1 resources consumed annually under the pilot 45-15 plan Is approxi- 
mately $1,052. If this same school were to operate a similar Instructional program 
muler a traditional (September to .Tune) term basis, the per-pupil eost of the 
resources consumed annually would he approximately $1,109. The pilot 45-15 plan 
results In a net per-pupil savings of $117 annually or 10% in comparison with 
traditional term operation. 

Of this annual savings of $117 per pupil for the pilot 45-15 plan, $35 (or 3.0%) 
Is due to reduced teacher and aide costs. Under the 45-15 plan the teachers in- 
crease their work year from 193 days to 241 days and the aides from 184 days 
to 241 days (with proportional Increases In salaries of 25% and 31% respec- 
tively). However, these teachers and aides serve 33% more students under the 
45-15 plan. Because these Instructional personnel are not receiving added salary 
la the same proportion as their additional student load, these savings may not be 
found lu future operations of the 45-15 plan in Prince William County! There- 
fore. such savings are not generally applicable to other school systems. 

Another $21 (or 1.8%) of the annual per-pupil savings of $117 for the 45-15 
plan Is due to the fact that the middle school studied could be served by the same 
number of principals, librarians, counselors, and secretaries under both 45-15 
and traditional term operation. The total salary increase necessary to provide 
these .staff members on a year-round basis Is less than proportional to the In- 
crease in the number of students served urnlnr 45-15 nnnmHnn 



cost analysis op tiie plan 



k»». «f. mi? iiiMxiicnonai program. Jills $01 represents a total of $48 (4.1%) 
saved In animal lier.ininll ni»ii n.« **_ . .... 
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